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PREFACE 


There is little original work in this book ; it is 
hardly more than a collection of documents, for the 
most part unpublished. These unpublished docu- 
ments are taken not only from the Record Office in 
London, but also from the State Archives of Vienna. 
For the most part, however, they come from the 
private papers of die first Earl Cowley, Queen 
Victoria’s Ambassador in Paris from 1852 to 1867. 

In quoting from this correspondence we are under 
considerable obligations of courtesy. His Majesty 
the King has graciously given us permission to 
publish some letters of Queen Victoria : and we are 
under additional obligations to His Grace the Duke 
of Alba, who has also supplied us witii our frontis- 
piece ; to the Earl of Derby, tire Earl of Clarendon, 
the Earl of Malmesbury, and Earl Russell for per- 
mission to publish letters tiie originals of which are 
in their possession ; for further services of courtesy 
to Lady Ottoline Morrell, to Lady Burghclere, and to 
M. Jean Bourguignon who has allowed us to publish 
some Garpeaux drawings from the collection at 
Malmaison, and above all to the Rev. F. A. Simpson, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, who read the 
book through before it was printed, and guided us 
with excellent advice. And most especially are we 
indebted, in the preparation of this book, to help from 
Miss Anne Norman, of the Foreign Office. 

But we also include, marked by an asterisk, a 
number of letters which have been published already. 
The reasons why we have included them are these ; 
First that we considered them essential to tire narrative 
at the various turning points to which they relate. 
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Tin's is in fad the same principle which guided us in 
our selection from the thirty volumes of Lord Cowley’s 
correspondence. If the liglit came in particular eases, 
and more as the reign went on from Prince Richard 
Metlcrnich rather than from Lord Cowley, we 
thought it wiser not to confine ourselves to the 
unpublished letters of Prince Richard. Those which 
had been published were not in the first ease trans- 
lated into English ; but .secondly, when they were 
published in their original language in the Rficin- 
polillk of Professor Oncken, it \vi\s always to develop a 
thesis which fuller extracts from the Vienna archives 
alone would have undermined. Was it less than 
ncccssai7 to bring them in to make a sequence in a 
less biased account ? 

We could not, of coui-sc, publish anything like all 
the recorded conversations of or with Napoleon III. 
We had to cut them down to reasonable, or rather 
digestible, and, if we could, palatable, proportions. 
^Vhat we have aimed at is to tell the whole story, 
and to tell it as shortly as possible, and to tell it in a 
way which would give an historian or a general 
reader, and especially a Frenchman, the essential 
information. Oncken for obvious reasons is hardly 
known in France. But even in England and America 
he has not been ^videly read, and very' fc\v know the 
Cavour-Nigra letters ; and practically nothing which 
we include has been translated into English before. 

In the first section on the Franco-Prussian War 
it was our aim, in view of Mr. R. H. Lord’s admirable 
collection of documents in his book on the Origins 
of the War, only to include such material as he had 
omitted which was yet essential to understanding 
the mind of the French Emperor at that crisis. 

V. W. 

R. S. 



I 

INTRODUCTION 
Old and New Diplomacy 

I 

The Diplomacy of Napoleon III compared with 
that of To-day 

France, said Thiers, made two mistakes, the first 
when she accounted Louis Napoleon a fool, and the 
second when she took him for a genius. The words 
show that sort of insight that men can expect from 
their fiercest opponents ; and recall to us the 
mysterious man who held the stage, and shaped the 
destinies of Europe for nearly twenty-five years. His 
achievements no less than his failures are largely 
responsible for a political constellation which finally 
led to the catastrophe of 1914. To his military success 
is due the unity of Italy, to his lack of political fore- 
sight the unity of Germany. How different would 
have been the course of history had Louis Napoleon, 
instead of sympathizing witli the Prussian aspirations 
which ultimately led to his destruction, intervened 
on the side of Denmark in 1864 and of Austria in 
1866 ! And yet in spite of political blunders so far- 
reaching he was not devoid of flashes of insight into 
the distant future which in the light of subsequent 
events show that where most a fool, he was, if not a 
genius, at least a prophet ; as, for instance, when, 
during his captivity at Wilhelmshohe he could say 
that a united Germany would be driven into acts of 
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aggression wliicli would end in her being ciuslicd by 
licr adversaries. Profligate, charitable, adventurous, 
scheming, ambitious, his reign is punctuated with 
palace intrigue, with .schemes for the embellishment 
of the French metropolis, with political plots, v/ith 
military enterprise, with cultural and industrial 
developments such as France had never before 
witnessed. 

The records of conversations contained in this 
volume, of prominent diplomatists who -were in 
almost daily contact with Napoleon III, can hardly 
fail to be of interest to students of history for the 
insight they afford into the character and career of 
this remarkable man who, alone among sovereigns, 
seemed to anticipate the economic tendencies of the 
future, especially in relation to the doctrines of Marx 
and ^vho alone could visualize Europe as a whole 
and think internationally. Thc.se papers arc not 
merely excerpts from the public archives of London, 
Rome, and Vienna : half of them come from the 
private papers of the first Earl Co^vley w’ho \vas 
British Ambassador in Paris from 1852 to 1867. 
These papers should be of far greater moment 
than the public despatches of the Ambassador, 
since, in those days, it was the practice to convey 
the more important information in private letters 
addressed to the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs personally. 

Thus, apart from their historical value, they serve 
equally to illustrate the difference between tlic 
diplomacy of an age which has now passed away 
and that of to-day ; the reign of Napoleon III marks 
the starting point of modern diplomacy. 

His were still the days when the success of 
a diplomatist largely depended upon individual 
initiative and the personal influence wliicli he could 
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exercise over ruling autocrats untrammelled by the 
fetters of rigid instructions. The growth of democracy 
has changed all tliis so that now, in the -words of the 
late M. Jusserand, formerly French Ambassador at 
Washington, “ The importance of persuading a 
Prince and his Minister has diminished, that of 
imderstanding a nation has increased.” 

But the hey-days of the old Diplomacy began to 
wane long before the Second Empire, when the 
telegraph gradually came to be the normal method 
of communication, so that instructions could be asked 
for and obtained with the minimum of delay. Prior 
to the advent of the telegraph the Heads of Missions 
abroad were far more frequently called upon to act 
on their own responsibility in time of emergency than 
is no-w tlie case. They were also better placed to 
lead their Governments in matters of policy affecting 
the countries to which they ^vere accredited, for 
they %vere not dra-wn into tlie whirlpool of “ Welt- 
politik ”. 

We get an interesting glimpse of the diplomacy of 
those days in a letter from hir. George ViUiers, after- 
wards Lord Clarendon and Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, when in 1835, as British Minister at 
Madrid and at tlie height of the Carlist War, he 
imtes to his brother in the foUo-^ving illuminating 
terms : — 

" It has been an anxious, but very exciting state of things, 
and the position in which, from a variety of circumstances, 
I found mj’^self placed, entdied upon me an amount of 
intervention and responsibility which were far from being 
disagreeable. 'Whether my proceedings have given satis- 
faction to the Foreign Office I have not the remotest idea, 
as you, who know the practice of that Temple of Procrastina- 
tion, -will readily believe. It is many weeks since I have 
received an acknowledgment even of my despatches, or a line 
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either public or private. I can’t say tliat I fash myself 
about it, for I neither ask nor wish for instructions and am 
quite contented to be left a free agent. Such being the 
ease, it is very amusing to read the French newspapers, wliich 
have for the last three weeks been commenting upon the 
policy of the ICngHsh Government in Spain — as if it had any, 
and upon my instructions, as if they were lying before the 
Kditors. All agree, however, that there has been a grand 
struggle between French and Fnglish diplomacy," 

Tlicn again in 1O36 : — 

" I will not deny that A’s account to you of my Foreign 
Odicc and French reputation is very’ satisfactory to me 
because I feel that it is earned off my own bat : for nobody 
can s.ay that I have ever received an instruction or a single 
crumb of support, Ily the holy poker, if my powers had been 
equal to my will and if I had had the means of giving effect 
to my views — views which have always been fairly laid before 
my masters, always approved and never acted on — you would 
have seen whether I would not have governed the country." 

Others less eager than Lord Clarendon to shoulder 
rc.sponsibiIily would resent rather than welcome the 
absence of instructions, as, for instance, in 1840, 
relations with France being very strained over the 
Egyptian question, we learn that “ Lord Granville 
is very angry at the position in wliich lie is placed at 
Paris — left without instructions — completely in the 
dark, just tvhen the situation there is so c.\trcmcly 
difficult and delicate. He even talked of resignation." 

Much more had of necessity in those days to be 
left to the discretion of the man on the spot than is 
now the ease. He could often act on his oum initiative 
and lead liis Government rather tlian be directed 
by it. Though tlic telegraph went far to deprive 
diplomats of their independence and to discourage 
their initiative, still tlic process was a gradual one ; 
for so long as such names as Stratford dc Redcliffe, 
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Sir William White, Lord Lyons, and Lord Cromer 
could be counted among British diplomatists, the age 
of the great Proconsuls cannot be said to have 
entirely passed aAvay. 

Up to the outbreak of the Great War diplomacy 
\vas dominated almost exclusively by great political 
issues. With all his might Palmerston struggled with 
Louis Philippe over the Spanish Marriages. For years 
the unity of Italy and Germany and the Papal 
question occupied the minds of Sovereigns and 
Diplomatists. For decades British policy in the Near 
East centred round the exclusion of Russia from 
Constantinople and from the Pamirs. The question 
of a title for Napoleon III was felt to be so grave that 
some thought (though wrongly as these papers will 
show) tliat it was one of the causes of tlie Crimean 
War. All this has now passed into the limbo of an 
almost forgotten age. 

Outside these purely political issues there was little 
to disturb the equanimity, or ruffle the feathers of 
the diplomatists. Indeed, outside the European 
arena there was comparatively little scope for 
diplomatic activity. Incidents, no doubt, might arise 
anywhere, and among rival nations a jealous eye was 
kept^ on territorial ambitions in other continents ; 
but if we examine the state of the world as recently 
as 1870 we find that there were only four Great 
Powers : Great Britain, France, Russia, and Austria ; 
and tliat while tliere are now fifteen there were then 
only five British Embassies. The United States of 
America was known merely as a vast undeveloped 
country where people could make fortunes quickly, 
of less account to Europe than South America is 
to-day. Japan had hardly emerged from a state of 
medievalism, and Germany and Italy were split 
up into a number of small States. Diplomacy in those 
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clays \vas a fxirli carrS among t)ic four Great Powers, 
and around llicsc great luminaries the lesser satellites 
revolved. The chief characteristic of diplomacy at 
that time was its purely nationalistic outlook : in 
this respect the only c.xception was Napoleon III. 

The rise of the German Emjiirc after 1870 marks 
the beginning of a new epoch in the character of 
diplomacy — the process of transformation which, 
though at first hardly perceptible in its cfrccls on the 
conduct of Foreign Affairs, has been greatly accelerated 
by the Great War and its aftermath. The purely 
political issue has ceased to be the dominant feature 
m modern diplomacy and has given pride of place 
to the great politico-economic problems of to-day, 
which Louis Napoleon had dimly sensed. 

Up to 1870 Great Britain was the pioneer in 
industrial evolution and had become the workshop 
of the world. Her policy of free trade and laissez- 
faire suited her admirably in a world devoid of 
competitors, and so long as those conditions obtained 
the economic factor obtruded itself ver)' little into 
the broad political issues with which her 
diplomacy had to concern itself. Great Britain’s 
position as the world’s manufacturer, banker, and 
carrier had been firmly established in all quarters 
of the globe. The late arrival of Germany as a com- 
petitor against her forced upon tliat rising countiy 
a concentration of effort and the adoption of methods 
hitherto unknown, because her policy had to be 
essentially an aggressive one if she was to get a place 
in tlic sun at all. Hence we get that system of close 
interlocking of finance %satli industry'’ and commerce 
which, up to the Great War, came very near to trading 
as a national unit. This development ultimately 
dominated Germany’s political action abroad. 
German discipline and efliciency became a menace 
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to tlie British wasteful and uneconomic pioneering 
methods which, though they had produced unbounded 
prosperity in the past, represented rather the luxuriant 
growdi of the jungle than tlie orderliness of the 
cultivated garden. The spirit of collectivism had taken 
up tlie challenge against individualism. 

Close on the heels of Germany followed tlie United 
States ivith even greater resources and potentialities. 
Other countries joined in tlie race, until to-day we 
have all nations competing against each other irith 
every offensive and defensive weapon to be found 
in the economic armoury. The result is that half the 
world is now trying to sell what the other half 
cannot buy. 

How can we account for this sudden fundamental 
change? The truth is that for tiventy centuries 
most States were predominantly agricultural and 
remained economically self-sufficient units within 
their political boundaries. Exchange in manufactured 
articles only took place to a very limited degree. 

The introduction of machinery changed the world 
in three generations to a greater extent than anything 
that has happened since the time of the Romans. 
Industrial development has led to a degree of economic 
interdependence undreamt of by our forefatliers. 
To-day no economic disturbance can take place in one 
part of the world witliout instant repercussions in all 
the others. This has brought about profound changes 
in international relationships as well as in the internal 
structure of nations. Less than a hundred years ago 
nations were comparatively self-sufficient. To-day 
the world is an amalgam, becoming ever more closely 
knit by economic interdependence, by facilities of 
communication and transport, and by the mechanism 
of international finance in spite of nationalist policies 
pursued everywhere. 
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If it can be said tliai international relations repre- 
sent two sets of forces operating independently of each 
other, yet reacting on each other, namely the activities 
between the individuals of one nation with tliose of 
another, and the functions of Governments which 
regulate those activities, then it is not surprising that 
such immense developments in the former should 
produce such profound changes in the sphere of 
modern diplomacy. The diplomatic proljlcms of 
to-day arc no longer purely political in the sense that 
they were when nations were more or less 
economically self-sufficient, even as late as the days of 
Louis Napoleon. Not only have international relations 
become increasingly and predominantly economic in 
character, but the greater universality of their subject 
matter has made them all embracing. There is now 
scarcely any form of human activity ^vhich docs not 
in some measure enter into the mosaic of Foreign 
Affairs. Not only politics and economics but science, 
art, and literature, sport, and sociology' contribute 
their quota. These influences have, of course, always 
been present throughout the ages, but Uieir active 
participation in the day to day contact of one nation 
with another has never been so manifest as to-day. 

We live in a highly competitive ivorld, in which tlic 
forces of internationalism are in perpetual conflict 
with nationalism. Human progress is responsible 
for the paradoxical situation where the normal 
economic activities of the individual in all countries 
tends towards internationalism and that of Govern- 
ments towards nationalism. These are the great under- 
currents of which political issues are merely the 
symptoms. This is not a new phenomenon. It 
has always been so, but so long as nations were 
economically self-sufficient these currents lay beneath 
the political surface and diplomacy could deal \vith 
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the symptoms alone. \Vliat is new is the accelerated 
pace at ^vhich economic issues have been forced to 
the political surface as the result of the Great War. 
No longer is it possible to treat the symptoms only 
A\itliout probing beneatli the surface. One of the 
results of these developments in all countries has been 
to fuse foreign and domestic policy more closely 
togetlier than it has ever been before. Indeed, it 
may be said that they have become t^vo aspects of 
one and the same problem and that the former is now 
no more than an extension of tlie latter. The tendency 
is for all economic problems to become more and more 
complex and teclmical. Tliis, togetlier ^vith tlie 
far more universal character of economic compared 
witli political problems has tended to concentrate 
tire direction of affairs foreign at home and reduce the 
scope and initiative of diplomatists abroad. Hence, too, 
the enormous growtli of international conferences in 
every direction. The more the League of Nations 
grows in authority and influence in international 
affairs tlie more firmly established will become the 
practice of setding the larger issues at Geneva. Not 
only has die League gready increased die opportunity 
for personal contact betiveen Heads of Governments 
and die Ministers of all countries, but the facilities 
of aidation and long-distance telephone are also 
tending to supersede the normal diplomatic channel. 
To-day, in times of crisis, great issues are more likely 
to be setded by meetings or conferences betiveen 
Ministers. 

Compare diis system ivith that of Napoleon HI 
and it will at once be evident how the individual 
and pei'sonal qualities of diplomatists has had to 
give way to greater team-work and closer contact 
between the fountain-heads of authority in all 
countries. 
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Formerly diplomatists spoke with the prestige of 
the military force behind them. To-day tlicy have to 
use the language of tariffs, of prohibition, preferences, 
embargoes, inflation, deflation, and such-like to 
reinforce the logic of their arguments, and they are 
brought into far closer contact llian ever before with 
the bankers, the traders, and the industrialists, and 
lesser folk who go to make up the economic life of 
a nation. 

New conditions call for a new technique in 
diplomacy. Although there may be less scope for 
diplomatists to take a leading part in the shaping 
of policy than was possible half a century ago, the 
problems of to-day, on the other liand, arc infinitely 
more interesting and complex than ever before, but 
the difference between the old and the new 
dispensation lies in the fact that whereas in Louis 
Napoleon’s time diplomacy was more of an art than 
a science, it is to-day more of a science than an art. 

Diplomacy used to be regarded as one of the silent 
services. Lord Newton tells us, in his life of Lord 
Lyons, that, after five years’ residence in the United 
States, Lord Lyons could boast that he " had never 
taken a drink, or made a speech ”. While this Spartan 
attitude towards drink would certainly not be out of 
harmony wth the present-day “ dr)'- ” America, few 
diplomatists to-day can escape the ordeal of speech- 
making, least of all in Washington. 

But all these tendencies first took shape under what 
my collaborator has shown to be the prophetic 
influence of Napoleon III. He it was who at the 
Paris Congress of 1856 first encouraged those general 
international discussions which now keep collecting 
Foreign Ministers at Geneva. He it \v'as who saw 
that diplomacy involved business and in his Com- 
mercial Treaty with England took direct counsel 
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of merchants and economists, an unprecedented 
procedure for an autocrat of those days. He it was 
who openly embraced the free trade doctrine of 
' Richard Cobden. He, in his interviews with foreign 
Sovereigns and tlie Ministers offoreign States, arranged 
international relations over the heads of both the 
Quai d’Orsay and his Embassies. He saw that neither 
trade nor culture nor ideas could be purely national, 
and tried to provide for the welfare of Europe as 
a whole. He is the great liaison, therefore, between 
the old diplomacy and the new. If it be true that we 
have reached a stage when, in the words of M. Delaisi 
in his Political Myths and Economic Realities, “ The 
supreme danger to the individual and to property lies 
in multiple sovereignties combined with economic 
nationalism,” it would be difficult to find a more 
suggestive subject for the modern student of inter- 
national relations than Napoleon HI. 

This line of thought recapitulates the contentions 
which Mr. Sencourt has already worked out in his 
recent book, Napoleon III : The Modern Emperor, 
That and his Empress Euginie supply the narrative 
which connects the documents quoted here. 

I have been happy to take this opportunity of 
collaborating with him in giving to the public 
a collection of documents which recall the secret 
history of a man and of a period of unique interest 
in the annals of diplomacy. Mr. Sencourt will intro- 
duce the person of this drama, but he is not making 
here any analysis of the character or pohtics of the 
Emperor. That, as I have suggested, would only be 
to repeat what he has recently set down in his own 
works. 


Jttm, 1932. 


V. W. 



II 

THE STAGE AND THE ACTORS 


The confidential letters which we publish iierc are 
not written in the style of a narrative ; if, in point of 
fact, they do give the secret history of the Second 
Empire, at least as far as its international relations 
were coneerned, it is because firstly Napoleon III 
spoke more freely to foreigners than he did to his 
own subjects ; “ When I open my heart to some one,” 
he said, “ I speak frankly, and that is my rvay of 
doing diplomacy ” ^ ; because the foreigners who 
sa^v most of him rverc there to give from ^veek to 
week the fullest possible account of what he said, 
and all they knew about him ; and thirdly because 
these foreigners did not depend on him for their 
appointments so that their official experience extended 
over a greater length of years than that of a Minister. 

The first of tlic sources on which we draw is the 
Vienna Archives, and letters of Count or, as he then 
was, Baron, Hubner. Hiibner was a most accom- 
plished writer, and there is no better example of his 
style than a despatch which comes almost at tlic 
opening of our direct citations, the despatch which 
tells the lurid story of how Louis Napoleon courted 
Eugenie. From Hubner, the polished and yet mocking 
voice of Talleyrand seems to speak again to mingle 
loyalty with cynicism and wit with feeling. Brought 
up in the school of the great Metternich, Hubner 
loved the state and tradition of the a/icieri regime. 
To him monarchical authority was one article of 

^ V.Nj\. Hubner to Buol. loth June, 1853. 
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a consecrated faith. He moved, therefore, in the old 
Catholic families of the aristocracy, and it was fitting 
that he should end his career as Ambassador to the 
Papal Court. But, by one of life’s ironies, this 
distinguished diplomat was unacceptable to 
Napoleon III because he was a parvenu. He came 
of an origin so low tliat, like the other children of 
his mother, he could point to no one as his father. 
He had as a boy been given a place in the office of 
a diplomat. From there his extraordinary talents 
raised him into the actual career of diplomacy, and 
in 1847 he was at the suggestion of Metternich 
appointed Minister in Paris. One of his immediate 
subordinates was Metternich’s own son, Richard, 
who succeeded liim in the Paris Embassy in 1859. 

Prince Richard Metternich, who had just married 
his own niece, the Hungarian Countess Pauline 
Sandor, became at once the most popular person at 
the Court of the Tuileries. The Metternichs were veiy 
rich and very able. They both had the distinction 
and independence of the most remarkable persons 
in a ruling class. She had very thick lips, a flat nose, 
and with them the agility of a monkey. But while 
she had the verve of a wild animal, her eyes and 
tongue witnessed a brilliant mind. What she thought 
she said, and her thought leapt to the place of danger. 
Though she was one of those maitresses femmes to whom 
conventionalities are a toy, she never compromised 
her rank or dignity. Yet one could not have found 
a greater contrast than she to the large, handsome, 
imperturbable uncle whom she had married. For 
Richard Metternich was a very sound fellow ; he 
loved Paris, he loved his own country, he respected 
the remarkable Sovereigns to whom he was accredited ; 
the amplitude of his sympathies as grand seigneur won 
all their confidence, so that all their plans could be 
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reported in long despatches to Vienna. He saw cver)'- 
thing through the luminous ripeness of his own 
nature. His style was not as pointed as Hiibner’s ; 
but if as a writer he was less brilliant, he was far more 
effective as an ambassador. Hiibner was a little 
inclined to preach to the Emperor ; and of sermons 
even the most patient Sovereigns will not stand much. 
Prince Richard was more astute, seeing that if one 
wants to have an influence it is better to listen than 
to speak. He was as phlegmatic as his vife ^\'as 
mischievous, and that was his strength. On both of 
tliem the moral sense sat lightly : yet loyalty to them, 
as to the Empress, was all in all. 

Count von dcr Goltz was a paler figure ; the interest 
of this Prussian Minister was that he distrusted tlie 
Chancellor who gave him his instructions. He was 
too honest to stomach tlic irresistible unscrupulous- 
ness of Bismarck, and was, in fact, far more on the side 
of Napoleon III. The fact was tliat the poor man was 
madly in love \vith Eugenic. But he worshipped her 
from afar. She never confided her plans to liim as 
she did to Mcttemich. Though he saw the time come, 
when her voice was almost absolute, he never so much 
as mentions her in liis despatches. In any ease, he had 
not the gift of penetration, and the King of Prussia 
could learn more from his subordinate, Prince Rcuss — 
who returned to Paris as a special emissary at a critical 
moment — than he could from the long and accurate 
despatches of Goltz. 

Before Prince Mettemich returned as Ambassador 
in 1859, Emperor’s most regular confidant had 
been Lord Co\vley. The British Ambassador ^vas 
a quiet, grave man, a man %vho scarcely shone in the 
salons^ of the new and glittering society of the Second 
Empire. But he knew everything. No one has asked 
where he obtained his information, and he himself 
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does not disclose the sources of it : but it seems that 
he combined a knack of winning people’s confidence 
with an unequalled system of espionage. At that time 
great sums were spent on buying political secrets. 
It was reported that Lord Palmerston had given the 
Emperor’s valet £ 100,000 for access to His Majesty’s 
secrets. Lord Cowley was a very English type. His 
father, a brother of the Duke of Wellington, had been 
Ambassador before him. He was appointed, rather 
suddenly and much to his own surprise, to the great 
Paris post when Lord Normanby, after the Coup d’Etat, 
had fallen from the Emperor’s favour. Lord Cowley 
was then 48, and tlie devoted husband of a charming 
wife, with a gay manner, corkscrew curls, a lovely 
complexion, and eyes like light in a clear pool of 
water. 

During tlie fifteen years when Lord Cowley was 
British Ambassador at Paris he enjoyed from first 
to last the confidence both of the Foreign Secretaries 
and of the Court. His private letters were written 
almost daily, and are sufficient proof of liis ability, but 
they are not the only evidence. Baron Stockmar, 
who reflected the views of the Court, in speaking 
to Lord Cowley’s brother, the Dean of Windsor, 
early in 1852 — the very beginning of the Second 
Empire — said : “ If anyone can possibly manage that 
strange, unaccountable person at the head of France 
he is the man.” But, he added, “ he ought to be 
Foreign Secretary here.” When, in 1855, Lord Cowley 
was, for financial reasons, anxious to resign the 
Embassy, both the Queen and Lord Clarendon were 
thrown into the utmost consternation. The Queen 
said to Lord Clarendon : “ Every nerve must be 
strained to retain Lord Cowley. He is wortli an 
army and a fleet to us.” In Lord Clarendon’s opinion 
Lord Cowley deserved, though he did not possess. 
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a greater name than Stratford dc RedclilTc, whose 
activities at Constantinople before and during the 
Crimean War were causing him constant anxiety 
and embarrassment. “ If we Iiad such a man as 
Cowley at Constantinople,” he wrote, “ I have little 
doubt that matters would long have been arranged.” 
Of Lord Cowley, Lord Malmesbury in his Memoirs 
of an cx-Miiiister says ; “ I never knew a man of 
business so naturally gifted for the profession of 
diplomacy. Straightforward himself, he easily dis- 
covered guile in others who sought to deceive him, 
and this was well known to such. He remained 
Ambassador until 1867, and was not a little assisted 
by the remarkable intelligence of his wife, nee 
de Ros, and by her knowledge of the world, of society, 
and of Courts.” Lord Cowley’s papers throw' much 
new light on the plans and intrigues of Napoleon III. 
Quickly gaining the confidence of Napoleon III, 
he strengthened the Emperor’s conviction that the 
only policy for France was an entente with England. 
It is true that it w'as a guiding principle w’ith 
Napoleon III to avoid his uncle’s mistakes, and above 
ail the mistake of alienating England ; but the last 
and most remarkable index to the ability of 
Lord Cow'ley is the fact that the nephew' of 
Napoleon I should find one of his best friends and 
most trusted advisers in a nephew' of the Duke of 
Wellington. The two nephews remained personal 
friends when the official relation between them had 
come to an end. 

The new Emperor had compromised himself wth 
many flirtations, political and otherwise ; but ^vhen 
the time came to settle dow'n \vith a wife, his bond 
was given to England as to Eugenie. England 
certainly as the wife of France, like Eugenie as the 
consort of Napoleon, did not always make married 
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life more tranquil. In spite of his great desire for 
peace, he was dragged into tlie Crimean War ; the 
war Avas never popular in France, and it was only with 
the British Ambassador that the Emperor could 
speak frankly. It is from the letters of Lord Cowley 
alone, therefore, that ^ve can judge the great personal 
part of tlie Emperor in the Crimean War. Here we 
see the beginning of the Anglo-French entente : here 
we see ho\v at tlie ver)^ beginning it was strained. 

Lord Cowley, of course, sent his regular despatches 
to the Foreign Office ; but it ivas the practice for 
British diplomatists to supplement these official 
despatches by private letters to Foreign Secretaries ; 
the former discreet and formal to put into the Blue 
Books, if required, and into the archives to meet 
ivithout undue delay the eyes of the historian ; the 
latter were personal and confidential ; they said 
everj'thing and were never seen. Lord Cowley kept 
thirty volumes of tlie copies of these unofficial, or 
semi-official letters. The thirty volumes are now in 
the hands of his grandson, Sir Victor Wellesley. 

No one could say that these intimate letters have 
a literary style. They are meant to report con- 
versations, and-tliey are tlie account of a very slirewd, 
sane, worldly judge of affairs, and above all of persons, 
as he opens his mind to men who were officially 
his superiors, but socially his equals and his intimate 
friends. As Sir Victor has explained, tliey picture 
a kind of diplomacy that has passed away. 

The main subject of tlie letters is actual 
conversations with Napoleon III, but tlie con- 
versations are framed in passing comment on facts 
and characters. No better introduction could be 
given to them tlian an extract from Hiibner’s 
despatches to Vienna during the troubled and 
uncertain years when Louis Napoleon was President. 
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To many the Princc-Prcsidcnt seemed a revolutionary ; 
but in his conversations with the Austrians he 
expressed tliat side of his cliaracter which sympathized 
with absolute authority in government. In any case, 
the drama of the Presidency was his conflict with the 
parliamcntaiy organization of which Thiers was the 
licad. And yet, ^vith England as his neighbour, which 
with tlic three other maritime Powers — France, 
Spain, and Portugal — had abandoned autocracy, 
he must consolidate himself, if he could. Many 
liberals were hostile to him. “ By assuming the chief 
personal responsibility of the administration,” said 
The Times^ on ist November, 1849, Louis Napoleon 
has placed himself between absolute success, cro^vncd 
by absolute power, and destruction. A great man, 
such as his uncle, might achieve the former. A lesser 
man, such as the nephew, has at least not flinched 
from the latter.” 

And yet it was the British Ambassador, 
Lord Normanby, ^vho at tliis time alone enjoyed his 
confidence. “ The President,” wrote Hiibner, “ is 
held in tow by England. Lord Normanby fasemates 
liim and dominates him, even while he bores him. 
The Ambassador himself is hated and detested, both 
from the personal point of view and the national one, 
by every politician in the country.” Not only was 
England hated by the French : Louis Napoleon was 
distrusted by tlic English. “ Lord Palmerston,” s^d 
the Prince-President to Hiibner tlirce years later, “ is 
the only Englishman who has been really on my side, ’ 
and the reason, added Hiibner, was that Palmerston’s 
liberal policy depended on remaining on good terms 
with Franee, so as to have her support against tlie 
uncompromising monarchical governments of tliose 
great Powers, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, which were 
centred at what were called The Northern Courts ’ . 
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That system of Europe, the system tliat kept Europe, 
as a 'ivhole, under tlie dominance of the Northern 
Courts, was the system •which Louis Napoleon set 
out to change. The letters ^vhich follow will show how. 

But his earlier problem was to fortify his govern- 
ment in France. “I am a banner,” he said to 
Hiibner in tlie spring of 1849. “ They wanted order, 
and put me at the head of the countiy. So I represent 
order, but as I tell you, at present I am only a baimer ; 
my uncle, Jerome, is a weatliercock, and the wind is 
my cousin Napoleon.” Under the return of order 
die industries had made a great step forward ; but 
the powers of revolt were strong ; and Paris registered 
a strong socialist vote on lodi March, 1850. On the 
3rd April, Hiibner wrote that beneadi an appearance 
of vanity, authority was compromised. “ They are 
dancing, and in the drawing-rooms they are making 
music, but at die same time they are bu-ying gold, 
and preparing dieir passports ” so that flight might 
be easy. The Prince-President had been coming back 
from Vincennes dirough the workmen’s faubourg 
and suddenly, said Hubner, “ as if by magic the streets 
had changed their aspect.” Crowds had formed. 
More than 150,000 men blocked the streets, and the 
President’s carriage could only proceed at a walking 
pace. His servants were roughly handled by the mob, 
and die crowd “ filled the air widi their 
•vituperations At times groups would assemble 
and shake their fists at the Prince, crying, “ Down 
•with the tyrant ! ” and the shout most often heard 
was “ Vive la repub lique — vive la socialeJ ” Louis 
Napoleon had returned to the Elysee, pale, exhausted, 
and utterly discouraged. 

The disquiet was not quickly calmed. At noon 
a •w'eek later the whole tmvn was in panic, while 
sinister looking workmen ran through the streets, 
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“ spreading terror amidst peaceful citizens ” ; but 
gradually order was restored, and the army felt 
conscious of itself. Six months later, when the Prince- 
President reviewed the troops on the plains ofSator)', 
he was greeted with the cry of Vive VEmpereur! 
General Ghargarnicr, who was responsible for them, 
issued an order to the troops that they should not 
make demonstrations or shouts ; and Louis Napoleon 
was infuriated. A civil war was expected, but nothing 
happened ; the army had not yet decided which 
was master — the President or his Parliament, 

By the following autumn Louis Napoleon saw that 
the army had made up its mind, and he had made 
up his. For at bottom, he was not amenable to 
influence. “ Prince Louis,” Hubner had written on 
15th December, 1849, “ is one of those who wthout 
quite shutting their eyes to the force of logic and the 
evidence of facts, come back very quickly to their old 
ways. One can act on him only momentarily, and 
^vhen he is to take steps at once. But there is nothing 
more ungrateful, more discouraging than tliis 
incessant work which generally ends in errors of 
judgment and disappointment. For that is the fate 
of those who on account of their calling, their interest, 
or their patriotism, try to persuade the President of 
the truth. He listens to them, he understands them, 
he forgets them ! ” 

That was not all. His fits of energy' were subject to 
violent reactions. “ "With his despatch oi 
3 1st October,” wrote Hubner, “ he inaugurated '^rith 
^eat eclat a new policy which was to be e.xpressed 
in action, and not in ^vo^ds : after that he made a reri 
effort with himself, applying himself to busings and 
working not only with his Ministers, but ■trith the 
departmental heads under them. But these shadouy 
resolutions for work and acti\dty soon gave ^cay to 
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tlie inclination to idleness and pleasure ^vhicli form 
tlie basis of his character.” 

That was the weaker side of his unusual 
temperament. But there was the compensation of 
otlrer qualities, which Hiibner noticed at the beginning 
of 185 1. “ Calm, reserved, unmoved, confident in 

his star, firm in his will, neither irritating the Parlia- 
ment, nor submitting to it, meeting its attacks which 
are sometimes calumniatory, sometimes sarcastic, 
but always venomous, with complete but not con- 
temptuous silence, listening to dl, taking counsel 
of none, giving the chiefs of the parliamentary 
majority to understand that he admits their 
importance without giving way to them, Prince Louis 
Napoleon has in this memorable circumstance showm 
some of those negative qualities with which men called 
to govern a great nation cannot dispense, but which 
of themselves are not enough to support the burden 
of power.” 

In the autumn of 1851 Hiibner reported a struggle 
between the President as the representative of the 
people and the Parliament which was supposed to 
represent them but was managed by wire-pullers. 
“ A battle is being engaged in,” he wrote on 
2 ist October, “ between the President w^ho despises 
the constitutional system, and those who, w^hile 
despising it as much as he does, cling to it as the 
last anchor of safety and because they feel that the 
importance of talkers, that is to say, their OAvn 
importance, will come to an end with parliament 
closing. The President, on tlie other hand, is promising 
to smash up this machine and replace it with 
Napoleonic institutions and utopian socialism.” 

“ I am very much mistaken,” Hiibner continued 
three days later, “ or the real prestige of the name of 
Louis Bonaparte in the countr)>^ is not so much the 
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memory of his uncle’s greatness as the country’s hope 
of seeing him deliver it from government by talk.” ^ 

Austria, in fact, had given under Schwarzenberg 
the example of strong monarchical authority. “ The 
Emperor has stolen my ideas,” said Louis Napoleon 
to Hiibner, referring to Franz Josef, and he repeated 
the phrase when alone \vith Hiibner, giving the 
diplomat to understand in what way he intended to 
remould France. He planned to replace the parlia- 
mentary system by a docile Senate, and the sovereignty 
of the people by the powers of a dictator. The 
instincts of the French masses were with him, though 
their ideas were vague. Louis Napoleon’s own mind 
was turning back to the Constitution of the Year VIU. 
The officers were now firm behind liim. When, on 
17th November, Hiibner was received at the Elysec, 
he saw hardly anything but uniforms. “ The Army 
is on our side,” shouted Fleury triumphantly. The 
assurance, the insolence of the Prince’s entourage 
were, said the Austrian, “ truly sublime.” All was 
ready for the Coup d'Etat, and when the fact leaked 
out that Thiers had made an entente with the 
Duchesse d’ Orleans to upset the Presidential Govern- 
ment, plans were set in motion to arrest the parlia- 
mentary leaders at dawn on the anniversary of 
Austerlitz. So came the Coup d’Etat which made the 
Prince-President Dictator. This new regime awoke 
much misgiving in England, little in France. “ The 
President,” wrote Hiibner on 14th May, 1852, “ is, 
in the most absolute sense of the term, the master of 
France.” From thence it was but a short step to the 
Imperial Grown, which, though he knew foreign 
Courts would not ^velcome it, the President planned 
to assume under the name of Napoleon HI. 

^ These quotations from Baron Hiibner arc all unpublishcd-f The 
original is in the National Archives of Vienna, 
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“ C\st iin manage de raison. G^est r/iomme le plus 
convenable pour le moment.” That was Lord Cowley’s 
\'iew of the general feeling two days later. 

On the 28 th October he wrote to Lord 
Malmesbury : — 

“ The following is the latest version of the Imperial March. 
The Prince-President will send a message to the Senate on 
the 4th saying w'hat he wishes to be done. His orders will, 
of course, be obeyed, and the decision of the Senate will be 
made public on the sixtli Sunday, the 20th November is 
the day fixed for tlie Universal Suffrage part of the affair, 
and the public proclamation of the Empire is to be on the 
2nd December. As to the title which he intends to take, 
or whether the Jerome family is to be included in the entail, 
nobody knows anjThing.” 

(Jerome’s succession was excluded by the Senate, which 
some thought) “ a beautiful exercise of independent spirit ”, 
wrote Lord Cowley to Lord Malmesbury on the 
7th November. “ My conviction,” continued the Ambassador, 
“ is that it has been a ruse to get rid of his uncle without 
appearing to do so. . . . Jerome found out incidentally yester- 
day that there was a disagreeable smell of paint in the 
Luxembourg and went off to the Invalides.” 

“ I believe,” said Drouyn de Lhuys, “ that the best thing 
is to make as little fuss as possible and to consider the w^hole 
thing as a mere change in the title of the chief of the State.” 

But a month later the President had made up his 
mind. The first of our conversations shows him 
discussing his intentions first with Lord Cowley, then 
with Baron Hiibner. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Malmesbury 

nth November. 

If Louis Napoleon was to be Emperor he must be 
Napoleon III, for Napoleon II had reigned, though only 
for a few days : if his claim w'ere founded on dynastic claims, 
as Louis XVIII had done, he would be Napoleon V, and that, 
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he said, would have been nonsense. In that case he would 
have dated his Empire from 1815. No, his Empire was not 
legitimate, it was elective. 

What was his attitude to be towards the treaties of 1815 ? 
“ I have every intention of observing them,” but since they 
were galling to France he did not want to say so openly. 

But was the Empire in petto to be the Empire of his uncle ? 
asked Lord Cowley. 

" Mon dieu ! ” he answered. " Qti'cst qiie e'est que VEmpire ? 
Ce n'est qidun mot.” 

Baron Hiibner to Prince Schwarzenberg 

Last Sunday, the 21st November (1852), at a dance at the 
Chateau de St. Cloud, I had towards the end of the ball 
a long talk with the Emperor Napoleon. 

" I hope,” he said, taking me aside, ” that what happens 
here will not be displeasing at Vienna, and that we shall 
continue on good terms. My principles, certainly, are very 
different from those of the Emperor (of Austria) and of 
Sovereigns in general, but that does not prevent us being on 
friendly terms. I know, not officially but by gossip, that while 
England has nothing to object to the name of Napoleon III, 
there are prejudices against this name at Vienna. Now that 
astonishes me all the more because it is really from the side 
of Austria that I hoped to find the least resistance, since the 
son of Napoleon has been the Emperor of Austria’s grandson, 
while England never even recognized Napoleon 1 . I am not 
so foolish as to want to do as Louis XVIII did who, by the 
figure he adopted, seemed to want to pass the sponge over 
a part of French history. I shall not do as he docs, I recognize 
all the Governors who have followed one another after the 
Empire. I shall not do as he did, I recognize all the Govern- 
ments since the Empire. But what name do you want me 
to have ? ” cried the Prince. " How do you want me to call 
myself ? ” 

“ But Monseigneur,” I answered, ” I think that no one in 
France had heard before the tour [you have just made] that 
you would give up the name you have always borne, that of 
Louis Napoleon.” 
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“ Ah, as for that,” he said, “ I have made up my mind to 
take the name of Napoleon. The country loves the memories 
of the Emperor, it is to these memories that I owe my 
elevation, I cannot deny them, so I shall take the name of 
Napoleon, and taking this name, I have no choice as to the 
numeral.” 

I might have answered that the very price that he attaches 
to calling himself Napoleon III seemed to prove that in spite 
of his denials, in spite of his assertion several times repeated 
that he did not want to make a false legitimacy of inheritance ; 
but his last words were so categorical and said — politely, 
it is true, but — in a tone so determined that I could scarcely 
have carried the conversation further on this subject without 
a lack of courtesy, even if he had given me the time to answer. 
But he suddenly changed the conversation and passed to 
another subject. 

He spoke at length of his voyage in the South, and the 
spontaneity of the Imperialist movement, assuring me that 
he had said “ No ” to General de Castellane, who asked him 
permission to have acclaimed Emperor of the army of Lyons : 
that as for tlie prefects, he had authorized the cry of “ Vive 
VEmpereiir ! ” provided they did not provoke it. 

All this part of the conversation was marked with that 
enthusiasm and that faith in his star which form the basis of 
his character. He had the air of one inspired, above all when 
he said to me ” "VvTiat I feel magnificent, what I confess 
satisfies my amour propre is that actually to-day — just think 
what that means — ^the French people themselves, of their own 
free vail, bury the Republic.” 

I afterwards mentioned the phrase of retaliation which he 
used in his message of 4th November, 1852, pointing out to 
him that the phrase had not failed to produce a painful effect 
in my Court. 

“ Ah, what a pity ! ” cried the Prince, “ that in the moral 
sense we were not talking the same language. It is just tlie 
opposite effect to what I wanted to produce. That is what 
I wanted to say : France was demanding a vengeance for 
her defeat. It is inevitable. To attain this vengeance, no 
government, Restoration, Louis Philippe, Cavaignac, could 
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have helped maldng war. I alone am possible without war 
and that is why the Empire is peace.” 

The President had the evening before received 
Count Hatzfeld at dinner and in a conversation that he then 
had with him, he said to him among other things ; ” The 
Empire will be for or against Europe according to the way 
it is received.” 

To this Count Hatzfeld answered : ” Monseigneur, do 
you mean by that that you will hold out your hand to the 
powers to fight with them among the anarchist elements, 
in a certain eventuality, and that in a certain other you will 
support these elements abroad ? ” 

“ Just so,” was the President’s answer. 

Louis Napoleon was to be declared Emperor on 
and December, the anniversary of the Coup d^Etat. 
As for his hopes and promises, we ean judge them by 
an article which ^vas written probably by himself 
and wliich is, in any case, the echo of his speeches. 
This article appeared in the official organ, the 
Moniteur, on 27 th November, 1852. 

” The Empire is the reign of equality and the protection 
of every interest ; it is democracy w'ith strength, and the 
hierarchy of power, with order in work, security for savings, 
respect for religion, glory^ in the past, prosperity Mthin our 
borders, dignity without. To-day, the Empire is peace — 
peace, active, fruitful, aspiring also to glorious conquests, 
but in the noble career of the arts and sciences where every 
victory is a benefit for humanity. 

“ The people, in spite of their good sense, have for 
a moment showed themselves to be dazzled by utopian 
attractions ; thanks to the w’isdom of him whom they have 
chosen as head, they have not delayed to recognize their 
mistakes. Louis Napoleon has been able to destroy the 
dangerous influence of socialism, marching straight forward 
in the way of progress and realizing all that was generous, 
all that w'as practical in the wishes of the true friends of the 
people. 
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“ Above all, and in the interests of everyone, it was 
necessar}' to re-establish order, to give new life to work and to 
confidence, to re-awaken the moral sense, to regain respect 
for religion and faith, to emphasize the authority and dignity 
of power ; our railways had to be completed, the rate of 
interest had to be lowered, and by decentralization to lighten 
the task of administration ; the army had to be decreased, 
and the lot of the soldier made secure ; justice had to be put 
within reach of the poor ; the workman had to be provided 
with cheap provisions, healthy quarters, savings and nourish- 
ment for his old age. In the country, the land tax had to be 
lowered, and capital provided to enable the agriculturalist 
to improve the soil, and wipe off his debts ; in short, 
institutions had to be prowded which would have the double 
advantage of being useful to everyone, and baneful to none. 
Is there one of these needs to which the chosen man of the 
nation has not given serious attention, and which he has not 
also guaranteed to satisfy wth that unfailing tact and that 
vigorous decision which for long have been unknown in 
France ? ” 

Within six and thirty hours, wi*ote Lord Cowley 
to Lord Malmesbury on 5th December, 1852, the 
Belgian and Neapolitan legations had presented their 
credentials, they must have had them ready before- 
hand ; and when Lord Cowley had gone to con- 
gratulate the Emperor^ “ The audience was very 
imperial ”... but “ he appeared to me for the first 
time in his life embarrassed”. Did anyone really 
believe, the Emperor asked, tliat he meditated 
a descent on England. 

“J/j' a des alarmistes partout,^’ said Cowdey.^ 

It was Morny who induced the Emperor to accept 
the Czar’s letter beginning “ Sire ” from Kisseleff.^ 
On 13th January, 1853, Lord Cowley wrote to 
Lord John Russell : “ We had a most brilliant ball 

^ Cowley to Malmesbury, 6th December, 1832. 

- Cowley to Malmesbury, 5th January, 1853. 
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at the Tuileries last night, but the Emperor seemed 
woefully out of sorts.” The reason will shortly be 
explained by Baron Hiibner. In the meantime 
Cowley put in a word of warning to John Russell 
with regard to the teasing and provoking tone of 
The Times : “ I venture to preaeh ‘ leave him as much 
as possible alone ’ he is capable of any rash act 
when excited by hatred to the Press and every day 
shows more and more how little his passions are under 
control.” 

This sentence was a reference to the engagement 
just announced of the Emperor to Dona Eugenia de 
Guzman, a Spanish lady of 27, daughter of the Count 
de Montijo, whom he married on 29th January, 
1853. His courtship of this lady is one of the most 
curious chapters in the story of royal marriages, and 
is related with great frankness in the next despatch, 
explaining how the Emperor’s ill humour at this ball 
on 13th January marked one of the great crises in 
his life. 

Secret. 

Baron Hiibner to Count Buol 

Paris, 26th January, 1853. 

Monsieur le Comte, 

Projects of marriage have never been happy in the case of 
Louis Napoleon. Habits contracted in the obscurity of exile 
or of prison and kept up later among his intimates within 
the Elysee, a distinct taste for independence, relations with 
a woman whose intimacy might be excused, if one may say 
so, by a devotion rare in persons of this kind and proved in 
adverse fortune, the impossibility of finding a wife in one of 
the great European dynasties, and the unwillingness which his 
pride naturally felt in seeking, still without the certainty of 
success, a bride in the lower ranks of princely families : in 
short the breakdown of all the secret but not unknown 
negotiations which were to raise to the throne of France the 
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last descendant of the royal house of Sweden ; such were the 
many obstacles in the way of those of his friends who sought 
in marriage the strongest guarantee of consolidating the new 
throne, and who hoped at the same time to purify a court 
which was still so deeply stained by the loose tastes of its 
unmarried master. They thought that a marriage would raise 
it in the eyes of tlie people : would add to the majesty of 
imperial power the halo of morality. 

Those who saw most of the Prince, who passed as the men 
who knew him best, were scarcely under an illusion as to his 
intentions : for he had no idea of marriage. They knew, 
or thought they knew, that %vhile ostensibly he was approving 
the efforts his kinswoman the Duchess of Hamilton was 
maldng, he was planning secretly to escape at the critical 
moment from the marriage bonds. In adopting an heir, he 
hoped to combine his personal liberty with the mshes of 
the nation who turned from the candidature of King Jerome 
and his family as a public calamity, and demanded a guarantee 
of stability in the birth of an heir. 

It must be added that not all were in favour of marriage. 
Those in the Prince’s circle who felt that in the reform of 
the court which would necessarily follow a marriage with 
a Princess who was respected, they themselves would be swept 
away — ^they were naturally far from encouraging the idea of 
marriage. They formed a cabal apart in the heart of the 
Etysee. 

Such were the states of mind of the Prince and his friends 
in the autumn, and as late as November — a few weeks before 
his elevation to the Imperial throne, when chance suddenly 
altered the whole face of affairs. The Prince, whom they 
thought exhausted, at least as far as his heart was concerned, 
suddenly fell violently in love with a young foreigner. To 
the Ministers, and those of his friends who were sincere and 
honourable, this meant despair : but great satisfaction to the 
cabal of whom I have just been speaking. These hoped, 
those feared that the success of a new favourite would mean 
that the projects of marriage would be abandoned. Both 
were mistaken. 

Dona Eugenia de Montijo, daughter of a grand d’Espagne 
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and of a middle-class English lady, had just arrived in Paris 
on her way back from Germany. Passing through to Spain, 
she did not mean to make a long stay at Paris, The best 
French society no longer appeared at the Elys6e ; for the once 
cherished dream of the legitimists that the President might 
place Henry V on the throne of his ancestor had perforce 
melted away in the face of the reality ; the master of 
ceremonies, therefore, and those who arranged the pleasures 
of the Court of the President, tried to fill the gap made by 
the absence of ladies of high rank by foreign ladies 
distinguished for their birth and beauty : so the President, 
except for a few rare exceptions, lived almost exclusively in 
the society of foreigners. This fact explains how, as soon as 
they arrived, Madame dc Montijo and her daughter were 
received in the salons of the Elysee and soon were intimate 
with the President. 

He had seen Mile de Montijo for the first time in 1849, 
and had not forgotten the noble and regular beauty of her 
features, the brilliance of her complexion, the elegance of her 
slight and supple figure, the thoroughly Spanish freedom of 
her manners, in short the charm of a mind which would essay 
anything, and the freedom of a conversation which recoiled 
at nothing. Now, at her return. Mademoiselle de Montijo, 
without losing any of her beauty, was changed. She had 
reached the age of 26 or 27 and her face wore an 
expression of gentle melancholy which her gossiping friends 
explained as the result of a strange, and almost tragic, 
adventure which without prejudice to her honour did show 
out the wild oddness and energy of her spirit. 

In the last fifteen years, I have often met Madame de 
Montijo and her daughter, who travelled a great deal to 
the waters of Germany, in Belgium, in England, above all to 
Paris, to the Pyrenees, in Spain. But I don’t know the, future 
Empress well enough to hazard a judgment on her. 

Impartial and dependable people who have observed her 
from close quarters depict her as full of vivacity, attractive, 
desiring to please and certain to succeed in doing so, when 
she wishes, especially in the case of men ; having more 
quaintness than wit, and more wit than good sense ; madly 
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in love with novelties, with mangels, witli tlie unforeseen ; on 
the look-out for movement, whether in the physical or the 
intellectual sense, inclined for innovations in the matter of 
politics, one of the progressive party in Spain, An advanced 
liberal and constitutionalist by taste and by natural love of 
contrariety ; superficially informed, as one is when like her 
one has received one’s education from the Nuns of the Sacred 
Heart at Paris ; capricious, eccentric, nath ideas flying at 
a tangent, but with a force of nail and a physical courage 
which one meets rarely even among the women of the people. 
For the rest, although the ways of young persons are extremely 
free in Spain, hers are freer still : this gives occasion to ill- 
natured remarks, but she is better than the gossips say. She 
has little concern for appearances : but no real faults ; 
furthermore, an ardent imagination, an inflammable heart, 
a heart which has already had romantic e.xperiences, though 
distinctly of an innocent Idnd. She has every gift to please 
pd fascinate her future husband ; she is capable of 
influencing him in a good or evil direction, according to the 
mood of the moment, capable also if love should be exchanged 
for strife to rcAUve in the Tuileries the tragedies of times gone 
by or with a bold hand to tear up the bonds which are to 
attach her to tlie throne, and are worth a crown. 

The Prince, already in love, arranged in the middle of 
November a hunting party at Fontainebleau. There it was 
that M. Drouyn de Lhuys first conceived the suspicion of 
a marriage while closer friends thought of nothing more 
than a passing liaison. But the President soon perceived that 
this game would need all his skill. Fontainebleau, meanwhile, 
having failed, the Prince, some weeks afterwards, gathered 
a large party together at Compi^gne. 

^ With a cynicism, which to-day makes them shiver who 
indulged in it, the A.D.C.S, the intimates rallied their master 
and her who a month later was to ascend the throne. They 
whispered at table, they wrote to their friends ; in these 
insinuations, in these notes, they made guesses at the time 
when the breach would be open, and the fortress surrender. 
These jests irritated the Emperor as his passion grew upon 
him, and his chances of success faded away. Always hoping. 
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and always disappointed, the stay at Compi6ghe, which was 
planned for only a few days, was prolonged to nearly 
a fortnight. The British Ambassador and his Lady, admitted 
to the inner view of something so far away from the ideas and 
customs of England, as the reward of the condescendence of 
their Government in recognizing the new Emperor, had the 
unfortunate honour of consecrating by their presence from 
the beginning to the end these efforts the object of which was 
the fall of the young Spaniard, the result of which was to raise 
her to the throne. 

The Marquise de Contades, daughter of the Mardchal de 
Castellane, one of the few women in French society who went 
to the Elys^e — and in fact a fallen angel, hardly tolerated 
in the society to which by birth she belonged — was the soul 
of the cabal who wished to prevent the Emperor marrying 
by giving him a new mistress. She said to Mile de Montijo 
that, after all, remorse was better than regret, to which the 
Spaniard answered, “ Neither remorse, nor regret 1 ” 

These words were repeated in the salons of Compi6gne 
and interpreted as a sign that the foreigner had something 
higher in view than the ignoble part which they had been 
assigning to her. 

Meanwhile the Emperor, now the victim of a frenzy 
of passion, heightened both by resistance and by the constant 
intercourse of life in the ChSteau, still seemed to regard 
a marriage with the object of his flame as beyond the range of 
possibilities. Then during a ride, while he was galloping beside 
Dona Eugdnia, and thinking he was alone, though he was 
observed by witnesses who caught this colloquy, he addressed 
to her new and pressing proposals. Mile de Montijo pulled 
her horse up short, and looking the Emperor steadily in the 
eyes, said : “ Yes, when I am Empress, yes.” The same 
evening, feigning to be indisposed, she did not appear at 
dinner ; her bearing, usually free, became cold ; her con- 
versation, still freer than her bearing, was reserved and 
grave. Before the Emperor she was the image of virginal 
reserve and almost exaggerated propriety. But hardly had 
she withdrawn from her lover’s sight when her highly excitable 
nature once more asserted itself. This metamorphosis awoke 
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great astonishment among those who were witnesses of the 
drama. They saw two persons who hardly resembled one 
another. They wondered whether there was more art or 
cynicism in this game, played above the table, in the 
presence of witnesses as numerous as they were malicious, 
but played with extreme skill, and crowned with complete 
success. 

It was after the scene in the forest when she had been daring 
enough to break the ice that the Emperor seemed to become 
familiar wth the idea of a marriage. But tliese preoccupations 
had no sooner become known among his friends than 
a unanimous opposition arose against a plan which some 
considered an offence to the majesty of the throne, 
an humiliation to France, as a mistake, and a national 
misfortune. 

It was no mere party opposition. The most responsible 
men, those who were most loyal to the new order of things 
were in the front rank of it. The Emperor understood 
that if he \vished to announce the marriage he had no choice 
but to quarrel with all his friends, to dismiss them, while it 
would be impossible to replace them, and consequently he 
would make a void around him, or else he must stop short 
and give up the marriage. The strain was so great that there 
was not a moment to lose. 

An incident dissolved his last hesitations. At the Court 
Ball on 1 2th January, the wives of certain Ministers who 
had made up their minds to think no more of the marriage, 
and said so distinctly, were impudent enough to be insulting 
to Mile de Montijo. She complained to the Emperor next 
day, and the day after that, the 14th, His Majesty addressed 
to her mother a letter demanding her hand. 

Such is the historj’' of this love affair, the denouement of 
which is so full of marA'el and surprise as to remind one of the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments, and seems less a reahty 
than a dream. 

If I have thought it my duty to enter into details all gathered 
at first hand, and entirely worthy of credence, but made to 
figure in memoires rather than an official document, it is 
because they seem to gain importance in their relation to the 
height and strangeness of the event itself. 
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Lord Cozuley to Lord John Rnssell 

znd February, 1853. 

He thought that Drouyn dc Lhuys was seriously 
threatened. “ The new Empress cannot endure him. . . . 
Morny is the prime mover in these changes.” 


Lord Cowley to Lord John Russell 

\th February, 1853. 

“ I have often heard that the Emperor hoped to hook the 
Pope into a visit to Paris by some concession or other to the 
Church. The object he is said to have in view is to abolish 
the celibacy of the clergy. 

Who was to marry the Emperor ? “ Fould,” the Emperor 
said, and added that nothing more was necessary than that 
Fould should ask him whether Eugenie was his wife, and if 
he answered “ Yes ”, they were married. Somebody remarked 
that that was a very short ceremony. ” Tant mieux,” he 
replied, and turning to the Empress he added, laughing : 
” Le viariage sera plus facilement ddfait." 

Lord Cozuley to Lord John Russell 

gth February. 

(Rome had been sounded about the Pope crowning the 
Emperor, but the Cardinals were against it.) 

Lord Cowley to Lord Howden 

loth February, 185^. 

Here we are in a strange state. The Emperor’s foolish 
marriage has done him an infinity of harm in the country. 
It was, of course, ill received at Paris, even by the Emperor’s 
friends, and it has set all the women against him. Clergy 
and army disapprove. The people believe that he has married , 
his mistress. In general everyone sees in it another proof 
of the headstrong will which sets everything at defiance. 
(Giving Prince Napoleon a division was another sore subject.) 
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Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

zp.li March. 

“ The Emperor is not at all disposed to allow Sardinia 
to be bullied by Austria.” . . . The Emperor “ would be glad 
to see a good understanding between all governments which 
spring from the same root, viz. the people, including his own 
among them ; in other words he would like to see popular 
government pitted against the dmne right of Kings.” 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

ph May. 

At present the Emperor’s object seems to be to signalize 
his reign by works of public utilit3^ . . . His ministers complain 
that he does not attend to business as he did. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Stratford 

8 ih May. 

The Emperor thinks of nothing but his beautiful Empress 
to the neglect of all business. 

Baron Hiihner to Count Bnol-Schauemtein 

^oth June, 1853. 

I asked His Majestj^’s permission to return to our con- 
versation at the Ball at St. Cloud about the Belgian marriage.^ 
At these words the Emperor’s features darkened. 

“ Certainly,” he said, in a cold, icy tone. 

“ The Emperor, my august Master,” I answered, “ cannot 
have ^y intention of excusing himself from the consent he 
has given to the union of an Archduchess with the Crown 
Prince of Belgium, But His Majesty, informed of the 
judgment which You, Sire, have made on this union, desires 
that the Emperor should be informed on the true significance 
of a marriage which is strange to every political arrtire pensie, 
and which is accepted by my august Master rvith tlie intention 

} of Prince Leopold (afterwards Leopold II) with the Arcliduchcss 
Maria of Austria. Prince Leopold was the grandson of Louis Philippe, 
King of the French. 
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of contributing to the domestic happiness of the Arch- 
duchess Maria. The visit of the ICing of Belgium and this 
marriage will change in no particular either the alliances 
of Austria or the political principles which the Emperor will 
invariably follow. 

“ Here Louis Napoleon, who was listening to me with 
obvious attention, interrupted me, crying : ‘ But it is not 
less true that it is a revolutionary marriage,’ 

“ There is between the Kng of the Belgians and 
King Louis Philippe,” was my answer, “ a difference which 
seems to escape your Majesty, ICing Leopold has not made 
a revolution in Belgium. Certainly this little country is the 
product of a revolution, but it is Europe which has sanctioned 
Belgium’s existence, it is Europe which has placed Leopold 
on the throne of which, by the transactions at London, she 
has to a certain extent legitimized the origin,” 

“ Then,” said the Emperor, ” why have you sulked so 
long ? For although Austria was sent a Minister from the 
beginning, she has not spoilt the ICing of the Belgians,” 

“ If our relations with the Sovereign,” I answered, ” are 
lately become more intimate, it is that for twenty years he has 
had time to prove his wisdom and to win the esteem of 
Europe. To this, one must add a consideration of another 
order. King Louis Philippe, his father-in-law, represented 
on the Continent by his origin the revolutionary principle, 
by his constitution, parliamentary government. From both 
these points of view he could not be sympathetic to Austria 
which has as base right, and as principle authority. As long 
as Louis Philippe reigned, and there was not only close 
family relationship, but the two Sovereigns were neighbours 
and intimate friends, King Leopold belonged, so to speak, 
to the enemy camp. But since then Revolution has swallowed 
up the Orleans, and that has modified the situation of the 
IGng of the Belgians in the view of the conservative powers. 
That explains why an Archduchess can marry his heir, and 
why Russia is sending a representative there,” 

The Emperor was silent, and after some moments of 
reflection he said in a tone of conviction : “ What you say 
there is true.” 





Ill 


THE CRIMEAN WAR 

The Crimean War satisfied an old private grudge 
of Lord Stratford de Redcliflfe, the English 
Ambassador, against the Czar ; and was prepared by 
Prince Mentschikoff, Ambassador Extraordinary of 
Russia, These quarrels originated at the Holy 
Sepulchre, where France traditionally protected the 
rights of the Catholics, whereas Russia, while 
nominally protecting the Orthodox Christians, was 
seeking to destroy the power of Turkey in Europe. 

“ I trust,” wrote Lord Cowley to Lord Stratford 
on the Sth June, 1853, “ that the Porte may be 
extricated by diplomatic means from the fangs of 
Russian manoeuvres,” 

But the Emperor, though irritated with the Czar, 
and influenced to defend the rights of the Catholic 
Church, was dragged towards the war by the fact 
that he must side with England and not with 
Russia, 

He said to Cowley at St. Cloud : “ I cannot say 
how glad I am to find myself acting cordially with 
England. I desire to do so on all questions. Even if 
this crisis passes over.” ^ 

Hiibner had asked Morny to persuade the Emperor 
to keep peace with Russia and to try and calm 
England, but in vain. 


* Cowley to Clarendon, 6th June, 1853, 
50 
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Baron Hiibncr to Count Buol-Schaiicmtcin 

10/// October^ 1S53. 

M. de Momy liimsclf hns informed us of tlic ill success of 
his demarches . He found the Emperor extremely grieved, 
grieved to sec pesce endangered, which was nevertheless 
the basis of his policy, grieved to be obliged to accept the 
English alliance which was unpopular with the country, 
grieved in short to have to call to his help, in ease of 
a European war, the coryphdes and the revolutionary part)'. 

The arguments which Louis Napoleon consistently opposed 
to our intermediar)' were these : — 

I cannot separate from England because the Nortliern 
Courts do not care for me. Without England, therefore, 

I should find myself isolated in Europe. I cannot even act 
on the English ministr)' to influence it in favour of peace, for 
fear of inspiring it with distrust of my sincerit)' ; and in that 
case I should again find myself isolated. Alliance with 
revolution is repugnant to me, and very' dangerous, but I have 
no choice. Besides, in the eyes of the great Continental 
Courts, I am a revolutionarj'. They do not care for me. 

He could get no further. M. de Momy added that 
he could not conscientiously adrise His Majesty to separate 
from England. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

nth November, 1853. 

Many persons here have supposed lately that His Majesty 
has become more warlike in his feelings. I am sure that this 
is not the case, and that he is so anxious to prcsciwe peace 
that he w'ould not look very closely into any arrangement 
(that is w’hether it would be acceptable to Turkey or not) 
provided he could induce the Four Pow'ers to say to tlie 
Porte “ you shall accept it ”. Indeed, the only anxiety I feel 
with regard to our own alliance with him is that the desire 
to see the question terminated should overrule all other 
considerations and that in the hopes of preventing war he 
may some day join the Nortliern Pow'ers in trying to force 
W’ar on Turkey. 
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Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

■zist November, 1853. 

“ The Turkish Army,” said the Emperor to Hiibner, 
" whatever may be asserted to the contrary, is a very bad one, 
and Avill probably be beaten. I hope, then, that the Emperor 
of Russia will show himself to be both ginireux et sense. 
If he does not I shall be disappointed in him. In this belief 
I have not armed a single soldier more, or taken any extra- 
ordinary measures, but if it is found that Russia thinks of 
acquiring an inch of ground w'hich does not belong to her 
I shall be prepared to resist her to the utmost.” 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

i2th January, 1854. 

The Emperor said that from the commencement of the 
question he had made up his mind not to send a soldier to 
the East. He entered at length upon his reasons. He said 
that he must always take into account the possibility of 
a reverse and the consequences which would follow any 
dishonour to the flag, and he added that he should not feel 
justified in risking a body of troops in such an undertaking. 
If beaten they would have no reserves to fall back upon, and 
nothing would be left to them but to re-embark and make an 
ignominious retreat home again. 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

■z/^th January, 1854. 

The Emperor rejoined . . . that what he had felt was that 
war was only to be justified by proving that every effort for 
the preservation of peace had been made abortively, and he 
thought that, being in the Black Sea, we might say to Russia 
that, as a last chance of peace, we offered to quit the Black 
Sea if she would evacuate the Principalities.^ Othenvise 
we should declare war. . . - 


^ Moldavia and Wallachia. 
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The Empress also spoke to me some time of the horrors, 
etc. of war, and I could sec from her manner how alarmed 
the Emperor is, and how desirous he is to preser\’c peace. 

I said that if His Majesty could show us any honourable 
means of averting w’ar he might count on us. , . , ^ 

(The Emperor then wrote to the Czar a letter winch Cowley 
thought a mixture of fanfaronade and begging for peace, and 
three days later Lord Co^Yley found him in high spirits, 
thinking he had found the solution of the question.) 

Lord Cotoley to Lord Stratford dc Rcdclijfe 

It St Jatwory^ 1854. 

Until now the Emperor has had a great aversion to all 
idea of sending troops, but I hope that the representations 
of Sir John Burgoyne and the certainty of a safe basis of 
operations will make him come into our views if events make 
it necessary. 


Lord Coivley to Lord Clarendon 

ist February, 1854. 

The Emperor believed in his own diplomacy and that he 
might make terras with the Czar. 

“ I rviil take care of the Turks,” said the Emperor. 

“ Mats VAngleterre, Sire ? ” questioned Hatzfeld. 

“ Ah ! bah ! VAngleterre fera ce que je voudraiF 

(The Bourse had been agitated and Morny was said to have 
lost seven millions. “ If it is so, it Mil sers^e him right,” 
said Cowley, ” and his friend Kissileff ^ must repay him.” 

Although,” UTOte Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon on 
3rd February, 1856, ” tliis persistence in Russian cajolery 
natters him,” the Emperor \vas gradually dratvn into war. 
A letter from him to the Czar, which w'as practically an 
rnumatum, was published on 15th February. The Czar in 
his answer said that the Russia of 1854 will be found the 
same as in 1812. So came the declaration of war, 

(In February, 1854, the Emperor proposed that England 

^ Russian Ambassador in Paris. 
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should have the command by sea and France the command 
by land whenever one or other of the combined forces 
were arrayed together.) 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

2jth February, 1854. 

The Emperor’s idea (but it is a profound secret) is an 
attack upon Sebastopol by sea and land at once. It found 
but little favour with our military officers, none with our 
naval. 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

2nd March, 1854. 

Walewsky had written that the Duke of Cambridge wanted 
to be lodged at the Tuileries. This was not Cowley’s idea, 
but the Emperor said ; “ The Duke’s apartment will be 
ready -for him at the Tuileries and His Royal Highness can 
do as he likes about coming in.” 


Moniteur 

2nd March, 1854. 

The Emperor’s speech to the Chambers : — 

The time of conquests is passed for ever. So let no one 
come again and ask us what we are going to do at 
Constantinople. We are going there with England to defend 
the cause of the Sultan, and, nevertheless, to protect the 
prescriptive rights of Christians ; we are going there to defend 
the freedom of the seas and our just rights in the 
Mediterranean. We are going there with Turkey to help her 
to keep her rank from which they seemed to be trying to 
degrade her, to assure her frontiers against the preponderance 
of a neighbour too powerful. We are going there, in short, 
with all those who desire the triumph of right, of justice, 
and of civilization. 
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Baron Hiibner to Count Buol-ScJiaucnstein 

^th March, 1854. 

“ As soon as I know the ideas of England better,” said 
His Majesty, “ I shall send a plan to Vienna with entire 
confidence.” 

“ I am sure,” I said, smiling, “ that you can count on the 
discretion of the Emperor.” 

“ I know that well,” was the answer. “ We absolutely must 
come to an agreement as to our plans of operation, and that 
as quickly and as completely as possible. But in waiting, 
I can tell you that we have almost decided, England and 
I, to land our troops in Gallipoli. It will be tire first halt ; 
to decide what we shall do afterwards we must know the ideas 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph.” 

His Majesty afterwards spoke to me of the consternation 
reigning in Italy, not only among those who were frankly 
revolutionarj'^ but also among the honest patriots who profess 
the principle of nationality, and among which he counted 
many friends of long ago. ” The article in the Moniteur 
had destroyed their hopes in so far as they thought they could 
build them on my help.” 

All this part of the talk was extremely interesting, but it is 
impossible for me to give it all, so much was added to the 
words he was saying to me by the sound of his voice, his 
gestures, and the very intelligent expression of his eyes, and, 
at the same time when he wishes, so frank and open ; at 
least they showed his desire to convince me of his sincerity. 
His thought was evidently this : ” Henceforth I ought to 
proceed Mth Austria, that gives me immense advantages, but 
it also imposes obligations. To put myself with Austria, and 
to remain the friend of the Italian patriots is hardly possible.” 

Lord Cotdey to Lord Clarendon 

I'jth March. 

Siege plans, the shipping at Sebastopol, the attitude of 
Prussia and Austria, the expenses, the question of a Turkish 
loan, all in turn absorbed his attention ; he was now' anxious 
that the Czar should be “ duly punished for his outrageous 
conduct”, and he saw the weakness, that the allies W'ere 
working without a defined plan. 
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Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

z\ih March. 

(The Emperor seemed sure of Austria) and hoped that 
Prussia would follow. “ Heaven send it may be so,” wrote 
Cowley, “ or we shall have hard work of it ” ; but the 
Emperor was as sanguine as ever. 

Napoleon III to Fraticis Joseph 
Unpublished letter 

241/i March, 1854. 

Your Majesty has long known how much I esteem and 
cherish Your person. It has always seemed to me that we 
were made to understand and feel affection for one another ; 
for we are arrived at the same time at the head of two great 
Empires, chosen by God to lead the same ideas to triumph 
and to defend the same ideas. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

Z'^th April, 1854. 

(Fould and Morny were intriguing against Persigny 
because he (Persigny) was supporting England against 
Russia.) Persigny is an honest man, though extravagant 
in his opinions, and he is never afraid of telling the Emperor 
his opinions. 

(Morny had been in Brussels, and openly flirting with the 
Russians.) The Emperor’s weakness in regard to this 
individual is heart-breaking. He tells him everything, and 
I have no doubt that it is conveyed to Russia directly. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Stratford de RedcKjfe 

^th May. 

I have had a long conversation with the Emperor to-day : 
nothing can be better than his conversation. He sees and 
understands that the Great Eastern crisis is come, and he is 
quite prepared to meet it, but he does not conceal from him- 
self the difficulties with which we have, and shall have to 
contend, and I wish that I could feel that France was as 
decided as himself to meet it with constancy and energy. 
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Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

znd Junct 1854. 

The Emperor let fall last night, but in so low a voice 
that I did not hear him distinctly, some expressions either 
that he expected Prince Albert at the Camp at Boulogne, 
or that he hoped His Royal Highness would come. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

i()th June. 

You will see that it is impossible to avoid letting the 
Emperor know whether Prince Albert will visit him or not. 
I am afraid that the Queen and Prince will be very angry, 
but it cannot be helped. 

His Majesty said that he wished to speak to me as 
Lord Cowley and not as British Ambassador, and to ask me 
whether I thought an invitation on his part to Prince Albert 
to come and see the French Army would be accepted.” 
(He was afraid that the Queen and Prince had an avowed 
antipathy against him.) 

I found the Emperor in good spirits last night, though he 
does not expect any great results from the present campaign. 

xoth July. 

(The Emperor was delighted with the Prince Consort’s 
acceptance of the invitation.) 

Lord Cozvley to Lord Stratford de Redclijfe 

zyd July, 1854. 

The Emperor from the beginning of this Eastern 
Question has always had what he calls “ his dreams ”, viz. 
that Austria should give up her Italian provinces and receive 
the Principalities in exchange, the Turks being indemnified 
in Asia Minor. He has more than once spoken of it to me. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

2xst July, 1854. 

The French agents at Constantinople had sent messages 
which made Drouyn de Lhuys furious with Stratford dc 
Redcliffe. 
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Lord Stratford to Lord Cowley 

i^th July, 1854. 

As the giant in Tom Thumb eats his breakfast over- 
night, so I find that to write at all I must write long before 
the messenger starts. It is all hurry and worry and flurry ! 
No time for recreation, nor for thought ; in fact, a thorough 
dog’s life. (And, in fact, the Ambassador’s nerves were 
anything but serene.) 

(Lord Cowley then heard that Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
was furious with the French.) 

Lord Cowley to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 

August, 1854. 

“ It so happens,” went on Lord Cowley, “ that I have 
means of seeing from time to time copies of letters written 
from Constantinople, and other parts of Turkey, which are 
opened at the French Post Office for the information of the 
Government, and I can judge pretty well from them how 
much the antagonism which is supposed to exist between the 
English and French Embassies occupies the French officers 
and colonists, and as they throw the blame with a natural 
partiality upon the English side, the Government is probably 
led away by the same idea. Then, again, the superior weight 
and influence which you must have with the Porte is a constant 
source of jealousy to those who represent France at 
Constantinople. In fact, they represent the conduct of the 
English Embassy in much the same terms as you represent 
that of the French — only they do not place it to the account 
of any religious motive. I have more than once explained to 
Drouyn and others that your position at Constantinople 
is quite different from that which our Ambassador ever has 
had, or will have again ” (but that naturally did not calm 
the grievance of the French Ambassador — Benedetti). 

There was a Lettre Vesirielle a Yacoup Pasha, 
Gouvemeur de Jerusalem, on 3rd January, 1854, 
from which it is clear that sectarian quarrels between 
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Catliolics and Mussulmans or Catholics and Orthodox 
had caused excitement. 

The Catholics were undoubtedly too much impressed by 
small incidents at St. Jean d’Acre and Beit Djala, and the 
French were anxious not to give a reason to the Greeks for 
feeling that the Czar’s protection was a necessity to them. 
Their only claim was to defend the Catholic interests. 
(Quai d’Orsay to Baraguay d’Hilliers, 8th January, 1854.) 

War might come in either of three ways : — 

(1) St. Petersburg might protest against the Anglo- 
French squadron in tlie Black Sea ; or 

(2) That the Russians might go too far tvith 
Turkey; or 

(3) That the Russians might declare war if the 
Allies tried to force their will on Sebastopol. 

Marichal Vaillmt to Marichal St. Arnaud 

ist August, 1854. 

In reply to your letter of the nth July to the Emperor, 
His Majesty instructs me to tell you to go to Anafa because 
it is the only thing to do. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 

gth August, 1854. 

The Emperor appears by his letters to be very much 
disheartened, but he holds as strongly as ever to the Alliance. 
I wish that he would come back. His absence always tells 
on affairs. 


Lord Cowley to Lord Raglan 

gth August, 1854. 

The Emperor writes very discontentedly from Biarritz 
at the march of events. Our Admirals do not hit it off in the 
North, and he is dissatisfied with us for not making a con- 
vention witli Sweden, Avho wants us to guarantee her the 
possession of Finland. Of course, this is impossible. . . . 
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deal of feeling the losses which his army had sustained from 
illness. I said that I hoped his opinion had not changed 
respecting the necessity of attacking Sebastopol this year. 

(Meanwhile St. Arnaud wrote that his army was 
demoralized — listless, apathetic, careless of renown, expecting 
every moment to be the prey of cholera or fever. Even the 
bravest and strongest were out of spirits.) 

Lord Cowley to Lord Claretidon 

yrd September, 1854. 

The Duke of Newcastle tells me that tears stood in His 
Majesty’s eyes while he expressed the pleasure which he 
received from this fresh proof of the cordiality of the 
Alliances which England proffered him. 

(On 4th September the Emperor met the Prince Consort 
at Boulogne.) 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

Boulogne, 6 th September, 1S54. 

Everything is going on admirably. The Emperor told me 
last night after the Prince had retired that he was more pleased 
than he could say with all that he had heard from His Royal 
Highness, that there was nothing so trying as making 
acquaintance as it were in public, but that the Prince had 
made it easy for him. ... I have endeavoured to ascertain what 
the Emperor says to others and can assure you that it is even 
more satisfactory than what he says to me. His Majesty 
spoke to me also of the letter which the Queen had written 
him and which has given great pleasure. . . . The Emperor 
is in despair at not being able to get up a great manoeuvre 
during the Prince’s stay, but there is too much corn still 
standing. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clare 7 tdo 7 i 

Boulogne, "jih Septe 77 tber, 1854. 

His Royal Highness appears to me to have rightly appre- 
ciated the Emperor’s character, giving His Majesty credit 
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for openness and sincerity in his language, but finding an 
extraordinary lack of knowledge on many subjects, though he 
does not want for reflection and penetration. The Emperor 
seems to have questioned the Prince very closely on the theory 
of Government in England, and on the way in which the 
affairs of the country are carried on. 

(On 8th September the Prince left by the night tide for 
Osborne.) 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

Sth September, 1854. 

The Emperor is very much pleased with the Duke of 
Newcastle. 

I am afraid that the invitation to England has not been 
received as it ought to have been. The Prince told me last 
night that he had just told the Emperor that the Queen hoped 
to see him in England and to have that opportunity of malang 
acquaintance with the Empress, and that the Emperor replied 
he hoped also to see the Queen in Paris. I hope that it was 
some awkwardness on both sides that led to this singular 
answer, but it is easily set right, I feel certain. The Prince 
said he should not mention the subject again, but let the 
Emperor take the next step. 

(There was a suggestion about the Emperor having the 
Garter : the Prince almost shivered at the suggestion) ; 
but “Sebastopol is well worth the Garter”, wrote Lord 
Cowley to Lord Clarendon on 7th September. 


Drouyn de Lhuys to the Cofisul-General of France at Bucharest 

Z2nd September, 1854. 

Send at once a confidential message from the Emperor 
to Omar Pasha to the effect that he should threaten the 
Russians and drive them towards Bessarabia, so as to prevent 
them bringing their forces to the Crimea, 

Austria has undertaken to put no obstacle in the way of the 
Turks moving in this direction. 

Omar Pasha can count on the Emperor for support. 
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Napoleon III to Lord Cowley 

St, Cloud, ist October, 1854. 

My Lord, 

After studying the despatches which you sent, I instructed 
M. Drouju de Lhuys to give our Admiral the order of which 
I enclose a copy. 

Napoleon. 

Since Admiral Sir Charles Napier has informed the Lords 
of the Admiralty that an attack on Sveaborg is still possible, 
not\vithstanding the dangers of the season, the Emperor 
charges me to convey to you the order to communicate 
immediately with the English Admiral, to examine with him 
all the chances of such an undertaking, and, if you consider 
they oflFer a likelihood of success, to do your utmost to 
secure it. 

Further, the Emperor bids me say that, judging by past 
experience and the unanimous advice of artillery and 
engineer officers, if our ships are to produce any decisive 
effect on stone or granite fortifications, they must come within 
500 metres of their objective. If this close range is impossible - 
it is a hundred times better not to engage at all. 

Napoleon III to Lord Cowley 

St. Cloud, 12th November, 1854. 

My dear Lord Cowley, 

I am delighted to hear that the English Government has 
placed at my disposal steamships to convey 7,700 men to 
the East. Please express my thanks to Lord Howden and 
Sir James Graham. Besides coming to the aid of one of the 
two armies, they will be useful to both, since both are involved 
in the same destiny and inspired by the same sentiments. 
With renewed expression of my high esteem. 

Napoleon. 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

6 th October, 1854. 

During the long conversation I had with the Emperor 
yesterday, he dwelt upon the great importance, not to say 
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the absolute necessity of an early understanding between the 
two Governments as to the operations to be undertaken next 
year. He evidently w'ishes to leave as little as possible to the 
discussion of those who may have the command of the fleets 
and armies and to furnish them with more positive 
instructions than has been possible this year. He speaks 
with great energy and determination of carrying on the 
war. . . . 

Another idea on which the Emperor spoke, and which 
I have reason to think is now a favourite idea with him, is 
the restoration of the Kingdom of Poland. He asked whether 
we should object to it. (He thought it would be a good idea 
to have Poland as a buffer State, though he would not make 
it actually a matter of war to get it. He thought it more 
prudent to put off his visit to England for a little.) 


The Emperor to the Naval Minister 

St. Cloud, x 6 ih November, 1854. 
Sir, 

The naval war w'hich is now in process has suggested to me 
various serious reflections w'hich I should like to communicate 
to you, asking you to submit my letter to a commission of 
experts. Afterwards you will report to me any proposals which 
they have made. 

It is an acknowledged fact that ships are intended to fight 
against enemy ships and not against fortresses. Briefly, in 
a war as in a battle one should fight with equal arms ; with 
the exception of courage and skill, the chances should be the 
same for both sides. The same thing applies on land. 
A general avoids a battle unless he has a good chance of 
winning it. Similarly no one v/ould attack fortifications with 
cavalry or fight a battle in the open without mounted troops. 
It is the same in naval warfare. The chances of gain or loss are 
the same on both sides. If I risk my fleet, it is in the hope of 
destroying the enemy’s fleet; I risk enormous capital, 
accumulated at vast expense, to destroy what has cost the 
enemy an equal amount. 

But when a fleet attacks a fortification, the conditions change 
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corapletety. Not onl)'^ is a ship inferior to a land battery, 
because tlie vessel offers a large target whereas the battery 
occupies a small space and is protected by battlements, but 
the stake is altogether different. In the case of a ship like the 
Napoleon I am risking five millions in money, 1,200 men, and 
100 guns against an earthwork or a stone fortress, which have 
cost little money, and which are supplied with at most a score 
of guns, served by a handful of men. The chances are not 
equal. 

What does this difference prove ? It shows that if an 
Admiral realizes the responsibility which rests upon him and 
the dangers wliich he may incur without any commensurate 
result, he is considered by Europe and the army to be 
playing a part utterly disproportionate to his importance and 
courage. For instance, one sees, as in the Black Sea, 25,000 
sailors and 3,000 cannon of the largest calibre unable to effect 
a breach or do any serious damage to the Russian fortifications. 
It was the same on the Baltic. 

The serious inconveniences which result from this false 
position are both moral and material. The prestige of the 
navy is weakened. The Admiral, suffering poignantly from 
forced inaction and yearning to take the initiative, though 
reluctant to risk his fleet upon which the army depends both 
for transport and supplies, embarks on indecisive attacks, as 
at Bomarsund, Odessa, and Sebastopol ; attacks which 
brought serious damage to our ships without equivalent injury 
to the enemy. The most trivial knowledge of artillery is 
sufficient to prove that cannon, firing at 2,000 metres against 
fortifications, will inflict not the slightest injurj% The risk 
is out of all proportion to the gain. 

As an example, suppose that ten ships with 100 cannon 
each and ten steam frigates vdth 40, fire on a given fortress. 
1,400 cannon and 16,000 men will be engaged, at a cost of 
some fifty millions. Now, since only half the guns can fire 
at a time, 700 -will be in action and, if each discharges 100 
cannon balls or shells, they wll fire in one day 70,000 rounds, 
which, at 2of. a round, will cost the State 1,400,000 f., \vithout 
considering possible damages. Now, I ask, is this expenditure 
justified by a result which, at a range of 1,500 or 2,000 metres. 
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will be nil, or at a range of 400 metres may involve the loss 
of a portion of the fleet. If, on the contrary, they approach 
fortifications, they are exposing the State to huge sacrifices 
to which the possible gain will be hopelessly inadequate. 
As a rule it would be sheer insanity to risk the loss of 
a fleet for the destruction of a few fortresses. 

What is to be done ? 

My idea is this : — 

Create a besieging fleet capable of producing decisive 
results, and reduce for the State the possible loss of men and 
money. 

In accordance with my suggestions, floating batteries have 
already been constructed which, though they do not supply 
a complete protection against live munitions, are certainly 
a protection against spent balls, a most dangerous projectile 
for the navy. But that is not sufficient. I would select some 
ten old vessels no longer seaworthy. I would supply them 
with small engines of minor capacity. I would fit them with 
a very light mast which could be unshipped on the day of 
action, and cover their sides with iron plating after the manner 
of floating batteries. The armament of the lower battery 
would consist of 25 caimon of 60, that of the upper of 25 
cannon of 30 ; 10 cannon would be held in reserve on the 
other deck. The weight can be balanced when moving. 
I would place no guns on the bridge. The armoured sides 
should be pierced with loopholes, behind which would be 
placed a score of men armed with carbines a tige. 

Now to examine the eff^ects of this new vessel and the 
sacrifice that its loss would entail, I have stated that vessels, 
whilst they remain at a range of 1,500 or 2,000 metres, will 
produce no efi^ect, and that if they approach to within 
400 metres the risk is out of all proportion to the gain. Place 
my proposed vessel, on the contrary, at 300 metres from the 
enemy, let her fire for ten hours from this distance at any 
given fortification, and she will have opened a large breach 
and shattered it from top to bottom. What do I risk to obtain 
this grand result ? An old vessel worth some 50o,ooof. 
instead of one worth many millions. If it is damaged, I lose 
60 cannon instead of 100, 600 men instead of 1,200 ; and 
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finally tlie exact quantity of munitions expended during the 
battle. This type of ship, stripped of its masts, its yards, its 
sails, and only partially manned, will risk much less and 
obtain vastly more. 

From this day forward I would have every squadron 
intended to operate against fortresses supplied with vessels 
of this t^'-pe towed to the spot by steamships or moving under 
their ovm power. They would give such squadrons an 
irresistible force, lessen the danger to our fighting fleet, 
and supply a new basis on which the na\'y can effectually 
join vith tlie army in attacking seaside towns. 

May God have you in His holy keeping. 

Napoleon. 


Napoleon III to Lord Cowley 

St. Cloud, 22nd November, 1854. 

The news which I have received from the Crimea and 
Bucharest convinces me that, unless we make the most 
desperate efforts to send reinforcements, our troops \vill meet 
with nothing but reverses. 

I have 29,000 good troops that I can send, but at least 
15,000 English are needed. And besides we have not sufficient 
means of transport. Write this to London. The question 
is to be or not to be.^ 

I hear there are English regiments at Gibraltar. 

I much regret the death of Lord Dudley Stuart. 


Napoleon III to Lord Cowley 

St. Cloud, 28th November, 1854. 

My Lord, 

Drouyn de Lhuys should have told you already that 
I entirely agree with the plan of disembarlang troops on the 
Baltic, since without them we might easily lose our influence 
in the North. According to my information 10,000 men 
would enable us to take three important ports : i, on the 


^ Originally in English. 
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island of Aland ; 2, the peninsula of Hango on the coast of 
Finland, which possesses a fine mountain ; 3, finally 

Sveaborg itself if, avoiding the main fortifications, we seized 
the little fort of Langorn, which it is said to be almost 
impossible to defend, and which would supply the key to 
Sveaborg. I have given orders to hold from six to eight 
thousand men in readiness to embark at Boulogne, but I assure 
you that I have no means of conveying them to the Baltic, 

I had already anticipated the suggestion of the English 
Government by writing to St. Arnaud that, if Sir Rufus 
retreated, it would be necessary to remove the Army and carry 
the war into Asia. 

As regards the Baltic it would be advisable to keep the port 
of disembarkation a secret, and for this purpose I should 
be glad if news could be inserted in the English newspapers 
that an expedition is being prepared either against Roya or 
against Reval, in order to create uncertainty. 


Napoleon III to Lord Cowley 
Palace of the Tnileries, ^th Decernber, 1854. 

My Lord, 

I am much preoccupied as to the means of protecting our 
troops now in the East against the rigours of winter. With 
this object the Minister of War has ordered 1,500 wooden 
huts from Mr. Potter, of Gloucester ; but as regards the 
cavalry the case is more difficult, since in my opinion 
Mr. Potter’s models are unsuitable, first on account of their 
very high price and also owing to their unwieldiness. I have 
since planned a hut of wooden framework covered with 
canvas, which would cost little and would be easily carried 
on board ship. I shall be obliged if you would communicate 
my idea to the Duke of Newcastle, since I should be delighted 
to find an easy means of retaining your magnificent cavalry 
in the Crimea, where they are suffering so severely from the 
inclemency of the weather. If you will come to the Tuileries 
at one o’clock to-day, I will give you the drawing and show 
you the model I have had executed. 


Napoleon. 
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(The Emperor wanted the forces withdrawn from the 
Baltic to concentrate in the Crimea. He had written an able 
letter to the Emperor of Austria, but he was very depressed 
about the war.) ^ 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendoti 

21st January, 1855. 

I was with the Emperor for nearly two hours this morning. 
I do not know that he told me anything particularly new, but 
his conversation is always full of interest. His principal 
preoccupation at present appears to be to escape from all 
further negotiations with Russia. He expatiated upon it at 
some length and expressed more liking than perhaps will 
meet your wishes for the schemes of a protocol which he 
thinks \vill put an end to the negotiations at once. ^Vhat he 
dreads is lengthened discussions which will give Austria 
an excuse for maintaining her present attitude and for 
abandoning us finally. The truth begins at last to ooze out. 
Drouyn has been amusing Austria with ^^sions of peace in 
order to get her alliance . . . Austria has fallen into the 
snare. . . . 

The Emperor enlarged very much on his old scheme — 
that we were a naval, France a military power, and that both 
nations were running into useless expenditure by endeavouring 
to maintain both positions. There is a great deal of truth in 
all this, but how is it to be remedied. He sa3's : “ Do as 
I do. Resort to conscription for your Navy, with liberty to 
purchase freedom from service.” I told him all this was very 
well in an absolute Government. And that I feared there was 
not enough patriotism in parties to allow of such a subject 
being calmly discussed, and it was a subject calculated to 
irritate any sort of Opposition. 

The Emperor is not pleased with Canrobert or the conduct 
of the war. He says that it is now admitted by his generals 
that the French attack on Sebastopol is erroneous, and that 


^ Cowley to Graham, iith November ; and Cowley to Clarendon, 
7th December, 1854. 
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operations ought to have been confined to the English attack. 
This change, he said, must be made now, though it is very 
disheartening. He discussed a great deal what ought to have 
been done. . . . 

His Majesty then launched into complaints of 
Lord Stratford ... I must not forget to mention that the 
Emperor said that he would write to me on the subject of 
establishing a Council of War in Paris. I think, as I said 
before, a board may be of infinite use. 

[Cowley had a long talk with Princess Lieven, who said 
that the Czar desired peace on account of the suffering in 
Russia, and that the Emperor’s position depended on success. 
Meanwhile there was a crisis in England, because the 
Government had run the war so badly.] 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

2ut Jamiary, 1855. 

You will perhaps have seen in the papers a report that 
Morny is to be declared the Emperor’s legitimate brother. 

. . , There is no doubt that Morny is working at it, chiefly 
through the Empress. I believe this is one of the reasons 
which has made Napoleon so anxious to return to France. . . . 

Morny’s influence with the Emperor is, I am sorry to say, 
gaining ground daily, I am told he has persuaded His Majesty 
to appoint one of his creatures, M. Magne, now Minister of 
Public Works, to be Minister of Finance, and another, 
M, Rouher, to succeed Magne at the Public Works. 

Napoleon III to Lord Cowley 

St. Cloud, 1st February, 1855. 

Lord Palmerston’s report, clear, logical, and in every way 
remarkable, has changed my views concerning the treaty 
with Sweden. I am quite ready to sign it. 

I am glad that the Kkburn expedition is to be attempted. 

And now for a request to which I attach great importance. 
Marshal Vaillant i^orms me that the Queen graciously 
intends to give my soldiers the same medal that she is 
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presenting to her own for the Crimean campaign. If this is 
the case, I shall be very glad if the distribution could take 
place as soon as possible. It will have an excellent effect 
and, combined with the exchange of other decorations, will 
allay many trivial jealousies. 

Napoleon. 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

■znd February, 1855. 

The Emperor said that he had 90,000 men between 
Constantinople and the Crimea. They must be fed, and if we 
did not help he didn’t know what would happen. As long as 
we had the excuse of not being able to procure steamers, 
he had nothing to say, but when such fine vessels could be 
purchased he was surprised at the refusal. If we found as 
many soldiers as the French, he should have no right to press 
us on this point, but he really could make no answer to those 
who told him that the whole expense of the war was borne by 
the French Government. ... A regular transport system 
must be organized if the war was to be carried on with success 
in the Crimea, and if we could only find 15,000 or 
20,000 troops to his 100,000 we ought to aid in other ways. 

I have told you very fairly what the Emperor said. He 
spoke without bitterness, but very seriously and certainly 
in a very dissatisfied tone. I again say : For God’s sake, 
establish a board at Paris where all these matters may be 
discussed. . . . 

The language held by Napoleon here, and I am bound to 
add by the Duke of Cambridge, has done an infinity 
of mischief. The former represents the whole thing, I am 
told, to be a failure, Sebastopol to be impregnable, the 
Commander-in- Chief to be an old woman, and the Duke of 
Cambridge to be of his opinion, and tlie Emperor says that 
that is just the language which the Duke held to him. This 
has been got hold of by Morny, Fould and Co., and they 
begin to say that peace must be made, and that it will not do 
to squander French treasure and French lives for 
impossibilities. This language has not as yet made the least 
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impression on the Emperor. I tried him -well this morning 
and warned him of the mischief his precious cousin was 
making, but the mischief must not be allowed to get ahead. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

^th February, 

The opinion that we ought to make peace without taking 
Sebastopol is gaining ground — ^though the Emperor is 
not as yet shaken. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

j'jih February, 1855. 

I write a line to say that there is a chance of your seeing 
the Emperor in the Crimea. Nothing is positively settled, 
but the idea is trotting in His Majesty’s head and he takes 
such sudden resolutions that he may be off any day. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

zznd February, 

There has been a precious blow-up between the Emperor 
and his worthy Cousin,^ who flatly refused to accompany 
him and was, I am informed, told in consequence, that 
during the Emperor’s absence he would be placed under the 
surveillance of the Police. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

z$th February, 

(There was nothing decided about the Emperor.) 

Vaillant does not encourage him to go now, but, 
unfortunately, he was the first person to whom the Emperor 
spoke on the subject, and loolung upon it only as a soldier, 
he replied that it would be a very fine thing to do. Since, 
however, it has been proved to him that the Emperor’s 
absence might have bad political effects, he does what he 
can to dissuade the Emperor from going. 


^ Napoleon Jerome. 
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Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

zSili February, 1855. 

The position the Emperor takes is this — ” We must get 
out of the scrape in which we are in the Crimea. There is 
no plan of action there — no decision — not even a preparation 
for future operations. I do not pretend to be a militarj^ genius, 
but if I go I shall at least relieve the Generals from the 
responsibility which is weighing them down and of which 
I am not afraid. If something is not done, we shall go on from 
bad to worse. Army after army mil rot before Sebastopol. 
It is a duty which I owe to France at all events to do what 
I can to put an end to the state of things.” 

■ (Lord Cowley said that this was all very well if the Emperor 
scored a success, but if not . . .) 

Napoleon III to Lord Cowley 
Palace of the Ttnleiies, yrd March, 1855. 

Please convey to H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent and to the 
Duke of Cambridge my thanks for the part they played in 
the recent accident. 

The English royal family has been so kind to me that I could 
never doubt the sincerity of their feelings towards me, and it 
is for that reason that I value the ewdences of it so 
highly. 

Tell H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge that he can always 
rely upon my friendship, for I appreciate his noble qualities 
as highly as they deserve. 

^^Tiat do you think of the modification that I have suggested 
in tlae Austrian scheme ? 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

^th March, 1855. 

I saw Drouyn this afternoon : he had just been vith the 
Emperor, who had volunteered to tell him that he should not 
go to the Crimea unless he could make all proper preparations 
in time, and until he had seen whether the change in Russia 
made any alteration in the present complexion of the Eastern 
Question. 
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Lord Cowley to Lord Claretidon 

Sth March, 1855. 

(The Emperor seemed resolved on going to the Crimea.) 

The Emperor spoke to me very seriously about the 
attitude of Germany which he thought was becoming more 
hostile every day, and I judge from what fell from him as 
from a long conversation with the Empress aftenvards that 
his object is to obtain a brilliant success in the East and then 
to bring his Armies back to France to menace any point, 
and to trust to a blockade to bring Russia to terms. We shall 
never get him to engage in a campaign in Asia Minor. Among 
other things which he has got into his head (and it is not at all 
improbable) is the idea that Austria is looking on with secret 
satisfaction at seeing us in a deadlock in the Crimea. From 
this, therefore, he is determined to extricate himself. I do 
not know that I ever had a more interesting conversation 
than with the Empress afterwards. It lasted, I am sure, 
more than an hour and a half while the Emperor was occupied 
with Jerome in another room. Of course, her conversation 
was a reflection of the Emperor’s sentiments, and I wish that 
I had time to put on paper the various conclusions to which 
I came with respect to her opinions on many other subjects 
than the war. But, with regard to that most important point, 
she said that she knew she had been accused of prompting the 
Crimean expedition. But was it likely, she asked, that out of 
lightness of mind she would advise that which placed the 
Emperor in danger ? No, the fact was that the Emperor had 
a mental conviction, which she could not counteract, that 
he alone could retrieve the bad state of affairs in the Crimea. 
She had not been satisfied till she consulted Vaillant . . . 
(but when Vaillant was convinced that the Emperor was 
right, how could she but agree ?) 

“ Oh, if Providence is against us,” said the Empress, in 
answer to a warning from Lord Cowley, ” nothing can be 
done.” 

When I hinted to the Empress that it was neither wise 
nor prudent to build on success alone, she replied that I was 
mistaken if I supposed that a reverse would lower the 
Emperor in the opinion of France. 
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Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

i2)th March, 1855. 

The Emperor’s continual hankering after the Crimea 
has turned all minds here to peace as the only means of 
preventing the journey, and I believe that, if the Emperor’s 
consent can be obtained, any terms would be accepted that 
would enable the French Government to bring their Army 
away from the Crimea. Be sure it is their only object at the 
moment, for they feel that the Emperor’s absence may be 
their doom. 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

i\th March, 1855. 

The Emperor said that besides the destruction of the 
Russian fleet, he should like to see other measures taken for 
the future, and he added : “ Among others, this is an idea 
which has struck me. I do not tell you that I have quite 
made up my mind upon its practicability, but it has come 
across me ^vith other things. Why should not Sinope ^ 
or some other place in the Black Sea be made over to you. 
You might convert it into another Gibraltar. I say you, 
because you are a naval power. Asia concerns you more 
intimately than it does us, and you would always give my 
ships a friendly reception.” This idea may cover more 
than was told me and probably aims at the establishment of 
a French arsenal elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, I thought it right to say that whatever might 
be thought of the practicability of such a scheme if it was 
not seriously put forward, I should receive the simple idea 
as tlie greatest proof which the Emperor had yet given of his 
friendship for England, for that no other potentate that had 
ever reigned in France would have dared utter such 
a sentiment ; and it showed a disinterestedness of purpose, 
for which I should ever feel the highest admiration. The 
Emperor seemed much pleased at what I said. 

^ A Turldsh port in the Black Sea between Constantinople and 
Erzerum. 
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We talked a little about the Crimea, the Emperor still 
lamenting that no fixed plan of operations was decided upon, 
and that so much delay must intervene before reinforce- 
ments could be sent and assembled there. He said that he 
was hourly expecting M. Merle whom he had sent to obtain 
more accurate information. 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

i^th March, 1855. 

Madame de Lieven’s tactics are beginning to tell so much 
so that Drouyn told me this morning that he had made serious 
representations to the Emperor against her continued stay 
here. He has got hold of a story of her having sent the models 
of some French guns to Petersburg. At all events she naturally 
reports home that everybody here is inclined for peace, 
which will make the Russians more difficult to treat with. 
Morny never has an audience of the Emperor that he does 
not go straight to her from the Tuileries. 

I do not wish to give the idea that because the Emperor 
does not listen to Drouyn ’s remonstrances he cares about her, 
but both he and the Empress have been persuaded that it 
would be an act of cruelty to send her away, and they will 
not believe that her intrigues do any harm. 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

i 8 th March, 1855. 

Nothing that fell from the Emperor yesterday indicated 
the slightest change in his intentions. I had a very long 
conversation on the subject of the war, and the negotiations 
pursuing at Vienna, and every word that His Majesty uttered 
indicated an intention of carrying on the war vigorously and 
in person, though at a later period than he had originally 
hoped for. He admitted, however, that his latest accounts 
from the Crimea were very unsatisfactory. He said that 
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Sebastopol could not be taken b)' assault and that a different 
plan of action must altogether be adopted. He asserted that 
by the middle of April he should have 25,000 fresh and 
excellent troops at Constantinople, that these added to the 

15.000 Sardinians would give a movable column of 

40.000 men, well provided with transport and all other 
requisites to take the field, that he had besides 85,000 men 
before Sebastopol where there might also be from 20,000 
to 25,000 English, and that there were 50,000 Turks at 
Eupatoria. He proposed leaHng 60,000 French before 
Sebastopol and adding 25,000 to his movable Army. If we 
could add 10,000 and the Turks 10,000 this would give 

85.000 men, a formidable armj^ to manoeuvre in the Crimea 
or elsewhere if it were judged more advisable. He conjured 
Her Majesty’s Government to begin collecting all possible 
means of land transport — ^to write to Lord Raglan to proceed 
vdth method to organize the service for the different 
regiments. If only one regiment could be equipped in time 
it was better than none ; if two so much the better, 
if three, etc. 

There is no doubt that if we are to remain in the Crimea, 
and if Sebastopol cannot be taken, some real effort must 
be made to relieve the Army before it unless we are vailing 
to make peace to extricate our soldiers. 

I pushed the Emperor hard on this point last night, for 
I had been told that he wavered in his opinions. As to every- 
one else without exception, it is “ paix d toutprix ”. Nobody 
feels secure, as long as there is an army in the Crimea, the 
Emperor vail not go there, and, therefore, as the only certain 
means of preventing that, they vail make any peace that it 
ma)' please Russia and Austria to grant. The Emperor, 
however, is still very firm. He does not think the position of 
affairs at all desperate and he is not inclined to bring his 
Army away until “ im grand sticces ” has been obtained. 

(hleanwhile the Queen had invited the Emperor and 
Empress to Windsor, but the Emperor, knowing the Queen to 
be a strong Protestant, felt that it would not do to be in 
England on a Sunday.) 
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Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

z$th March, 1855. 

I had a good deal of conversation with the Emperor both 
yesterday and to-day upon the state of the negotiations. He 
likes the idea of the neutrality of the Black Sea, but does not 
think that Russia will accept it. In general, he does not seem 
to have much hope of peace though he is certainly more pacific 
in his language than he has yet been. I said to him, .that the 
question appeared to me to be in a nutshell : Were the two 
countries in such a situation that peace was a matter of 
necessity ? If so, they must make up their minds to make 
peace and get the best conditions they could. But if peace 
was not a matter of necessity, they should continue this war ' 
with energy, listen to no unsatisfactory propositions, and 
they might depend upon it that sooner or later Russia would 
be forced to make the concessions asked for, even though 
we might not be successful in the Crimea. There was one 
thing I said, which preoccupied me above all others, namely, 
that if we made an unsatisfactory peace, the Alliance between 
the two Countries would be looked upon as a complete failure. 
To continue it beneficially, we must end the war with glory. 
The souvenirs of the Alliance hereafter should be those of 
success and not of defeat. The Emperor agreed in all I said, 
but he asked what was to be done if Russia accepted all our 
conditions. Should we not be bound in honour to make 
peace ? 

I replied that we might, and I trusted that we should put 
forward such conditions (I do not mean unfair ones) as 
Russia would never accept at the present moment. She 
would not consent, for instance, to a real and permanent 
annihilation of her power in the Black Sea, and this the 
Allies had a right to demand. The Emperor asked whether 
the question of Poland might not be brought forward. 
He did not mean the independence of Poland, but a restora- 
tion to those rights which were assured to her by the Treaty 
of Vienna. If this could be done, he said, the whole character 
of the war would be changed. It would become more popular, 
and bear more upon European interests in general. 
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His Majesty declares his intention of going to the Crimea 
if peace is not made, and of his determination to carry on 
the war until success crowned his efforts. I asked His Majesty 
how he could have any longer the slightest faith in Austria. 

He admitted that it was nearly gone. 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

2rd April, 1855. 

The Emperor sent for me again this morning to complain 
of Lord Raglan’s slowness and indecision . . . His conversa- 
tion with me then turned on the old subject of transport. 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

5th April, 1855. 

His Majesty piques himself on his horsemanship but 
likes to know his horse, and I have been consulted on the 
possibility of his taking a couple over,^ when Fleury told 
me he had heard from the Duke upon the subject. 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

'jth April. 

By the way, the Emperor wants to know whether Her 
Majesty’s Government has ordered the imprisonment of 
Polish deserters which the enclosure seems to indicate in 
this case ? He thinks that it might be very impolitic not to 
encourage them to desert by tlie expectation of kind treat- 
ment. I said that some precautions were probably necessary, 
or we might run the risk of seeing the deserters turn out 
spies and re-deserting from our side. 

Apropos of the visit, the Emperor is very much annoyed 
at Walewsky’s proceedings, who wants to drag him on 
Tuesday to London to receive the Corps Diplomatique. 


■To Windsor. 
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The Emperor wants to pass that day entirely and quietly 
at Windsor in order to make the Queen’s acquaintance 
thoroughly. 

(The Emperor went to Windsor on 17th April and in the 
course of his five days’ visit quite fascinated the Queen. 
Lord Cowley was in attendance during the visit.) 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

2p'd April. 

I found on my return a very determined plan on foot to 
stop the Emperor’s expedition to the Crimea. The Ministers 
were to declare in a body that they would not be answerable 
for the internal peace of France, Jerome was to insist on 
having larger forces than the Emperor was willing to confide 
to him, and Napoleon was again to refuse to go. At the same 
time it was to be represented to His Majesty that the finances 
were in a most dangerous state and the money raised for 
the purposes of the war already exhausted. The Emperor 
told me this morning that this game had been played 
unsuccessfully, and that he told his cowardly friends that 
they would not deter him from following up the war, and 
that the Government had his full permission to raise a loan 
in England where they could get as much money as they 
wanted. What an extraordinary man he is to stand alone 
against intrigues and difficulties of any kind. 

I asked him when he intended to set out for the Crimea. 
He replied the first days of May. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

24^/2 April. 

The Emperor said that he must confess that the news 
which he had received this morning of the Cholera having 
broken out in the army of reserves had caused him to reflect. 
If his army d' elite on which he had counted so much wp 
to be decimated by sickness, he should despair of success in 
the Crimea. 

(The Emperor believed that the allies should assemble 
a large force in the Channel.) 
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Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

2^ih April, 1855. 

(There had been a long discussion about an ultimatum 
sent by Austria to Russia.) 

“ It is impossible for anyone to speak with more frankness 
and candour tlian the Emperor does on this matter. He says 
that he never in his life had so much difficulty in coming to 
a decision — that on the one hand it is impossible to over- 
rate the advantages of having Austria with us, or the reproach 
which he should receive in France if it could be said that he 
renounced her Alliance for the sake of a few ships more or 
less ; but that on the other he could not shut his eyes to 
the fact that what Austria demanded was not that for which 
the Allies took up arms, nor an equivalent for the blood that 
had been shed, and for the treasure which had been expended. 

He told me also that the difficulties at home were 
tremendous. How to form a Government when he went 
to the Crimea, he knew not — ^situated as France was, there 
was no public confidence in any man, or set of men. “ What 
a difference,” he exclaimed, “ in your country where every- 
thing is lasting and solid.” At the same time he felt more and 
more the necessity of going to the Crimea if anything was to 
be done there. . . . He thought a movement from Eupatoria 
most dangerous, out of respect for Prince Albert he had not 
argued against it at Windsor, but a look at the map would 
show that any marching from Eupatoria on Simpheropol 
exposed its flank to the enemy and risked being cut in two. 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

2,6th April, 1855. 

Changement de decoration. 

We have given up the Crimean Expedition : at all events 
for the moment — and I believe altogether. The real reason 
I take to be that the Emperor has been alarmed at the state of 
France and what might happen in his absence. He has 
no confidence either in Iris uncle, or cousin, who would play 
him any trick, nor in the courage or devotion of his jN'Iinisters. 
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I gather this from the tone of the conversation. But the real 
reasons he puts forward are, that after what has passed at 
Vienna, he cannot trust Drouyn with hands untied to conduct 
future negotiations with Austria, which may end in placing 
her for aught he knows in an understanding with Russia. 
... He is much cut up about it, for which one likes him 
the more. 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

^th May. 

(Austria had proposed terms of peace which Cowley did 
not like, but which Drouyn supported before and after 
Cowley’s audience.) 

It is curious to see what a child the Emperor is in some 
things ... I found him this morning utterly ignorant of 
all that had really taken place. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 

Sth May, 1855. 

Drouyn de Lhuys has been playing old Gooseberry 
at Vienna, and agrees with Buol to support terms that it 
would be disgraceful for us to accept, and I have taken the 
liberty of exposing him to his Imperial Master to his great 
discomfiture . . . The Emperor has come well out of the 
ordeal. 

(Drouyn was, therefore, forced to resign.) 

Napoleon III to Lord Cowley 

Sth May, 1855. 

As I have no private code or cipher with Walewski and 
do not wish to ask for that of the Foreign Ministry, would 
you be so kind as to send the following cipher message to 
Walewski through the English Ministry : “ The Emperor 
asks if you will accept the post of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs.” 

Excuse the trouble and believe me truly yours, 

Napoleon. 
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Napoleon III to Lord Cowley 

Palace of the TuileneSy 'jtli May^ 1855. 

I beg you to represent clearly to the English Government 
the consequences of the facts which I report briefly. 

On 24th April, a letter from General Canrobert and another 
from General Niel announce that, in concert with Lord 
Raglan, they have decided to attack on 29th April ; that the 
enterprise is hazardous and that they may decide to attack 
the enemy and to besiege the place if the reserve army receives 
orders to go to the Crimea, I received both letters on 5th May. 

On the 3rd, I telegraphed to Canrobert : “ It is absolutely 
necessary that you abandon your defensive position and 
attack the Russian army. I will order the reserve army to 
proceed to the Crimea.” 

On the 4th, Canrobert telegraphed : “ In order to obey 
the Emperor’s commands I must cancel the expedition which 
is just starting for Kertch.” 

Thus you will see, my Lord, that I have not countermanded 
the expedition to Kertch, but that in Canrobert ’s opinion 
that expedition is incompatible %vith an offensive against the 
Russians. Now in this matter hesitation is impossible. 
On the 24th, Canrobert himself said that the situation is 
too strained to remain as it is for more than a fortnight. 

To-day I have received from Canrobert a despatch, 
dated midnight, 5th May, which states : “ The squadron 
has just returned and I am sending all available ships to 
Constantinople. Lord Raglan is awaiting instructions from 
London for his co-operation in outside operations. Con- 
sequently two of the ships which should have gone to Kertch 
are now employed in seeking troops at Constantinople and 
I strongly approve of General Canrobert’s decision. 

The expedition to Kertch would have been profitable 
sooner or much later, but to-day, when the safety of the army 
before Sebastopol is at stake, and when this safety can only 
be attained by a combined attack against the Russians, it 
would be madness not to concentrate our entire resources 
on tlie main issue and to cumber oneself Mth a fresh 
expedition which, however useful, would have no decisive 
effect at the moment. 
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I pray you, therefore, to urge the English Government 
seriously to send Lord Raglan definite orders for a general 
attack against the Russians and that not a moment should 
be lost since the position is critical. 

Napoleon III to Lord Cowley 

loth May, 1855. 

As I have already written the entire success or failure of 
the Crimean campaign depends on the energ}' and 
promptitude of our offensive against the Russians. I 
entreat you, therefore, to remind the English Government 
that it is urgent that Sir E. Lyons should assist (?) Bruat to 
transport the reserves to the Crimea, and that Lord Raglan 
should receive definite orders to take the initiative. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

nth May. 

Persigny’s language to me is excellent but I am told that 
he says to others that he is going to convert the Engh'sh 
people to peace. Walewsky insisted on the Emperor’s 
giving him (P.) his orders : to obey instructions and to hold 
his tongue. The Emperor said that he was afraid the second 
order would not be much attended to. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

2isi May. 

(Of the Emperor.) His position is too hard, surrounded 
by men who do nothing but din the word peace in his ears, 
it is wonderful that he should resist them as he does. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

aZth May, 1855. 

(Cowley found the Emperor veiy much out of spirits.) 

He regrets more than ever not going to the Crimea 
himself. He cannot understand the loss of life v'hich is 
incurred before Sebastopol in prosecuting a siege which 
caimot lead to the fall of the place, and he says (%vith reason, 
I think) that when one considers what an extended line the 
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Russians have to cover from Balaklava to the Belbeck, it 
is next to impossible that there should not be some neat 
point which can be forced. . . . 

In talking these matters over the Emperor said that he 
TOshed ver)"^ much that )'ou would send to Paris all orders 
you propose addressing to Lord Raglan. He says that it is 
absolutely necessary that the same orders should be sent 
to both Commanders-in- Chief, or nothing will be done. 
Not that he wants to prescribe from hence any movement 
to be made, but merely the object to be attained. “ For 
instance,” he said, “ I was against the expedition to Kertch, 
you for it. If I had known that )'^ou only wished to open 
a way into the Sea of Azof, without occup)ing Kertch 
permanently, I should have made no objection. ^Vhat I 
deprecate is scattering our forces when five thousand men 
might make the difference in a great battle.” 

# # * * * 

The Emperor remarked to me that he should have been 
delighted if Lord R. had agreed to take the chief command. 
This led him to ask me whether Lord R. had ever formed 
any plan of campaign — ^if so, he should like to know it. 
Anj^thing was better than to let' matters remain as they are. 
I replied that I would ask you tlie question, but I was un- 
informed. I thought that both Lord R. and Omar Pasha 
were in favour of manoeuvring from Eupatoria. The Emperor 
said that he had heard the same. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendoii 

Srd Jwie, 1855. 

I am just returned from a three hours’ interview with the 
Emperor ... I found him anjihing but pleased with 
letters just received from the Crimea. . . . 

The Emperor begs that whenever we have reason to be 
dissatisfied \vith the conduct of any of his Generals, or that 
we disapprove tlieir proceedings, we null communicate 
confidentially vdth liim. He remarks that it is the only way 
to arrive at the truth. He remains opposed to Eupatoria as 
a basis of operations, but he will not interfere if the Generals 
prefer it to any otlier. . . . 
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Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

6 th June, 1855. 

I said that the expeditionary corps might return after 
destroying Anapa. His Majesty replied that if anything was 
to be done in the field, it must be done at once. Every day 
added to the difficulties of the Allies. . . . 

I never saw the Emperor more out of spirits. The loss of 
the French Army on 22nd and 23rd ult° was very great, 
and the result in his opinion and in that of Niel of no 
importance. The loss was greater, he told me, than that of 
Austerlitz. He would not have minded it if it had been to 
produce a decisive result, but to see the bravest soldiers 
perish in such indecisive combats was terrible. It is plain 
that His Majesty has already lost all confidence in Pelissier. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

10th June, 1855. 

The Emperor still maintains that it would be madness to 
storm the town ^ until it is invested. It is but fair to say that 
the opinion is formed on Niel’s reports, and if the Emperor 
has confidence in him it is not surprising that he should 
object to operations which cost an enormous loss of life, 
while Niel pronounces them to be useless. The Emperor 
holds that during a siege the operations of the Army must 
be more or less in the hands of the Engineer-General, and 
at all events that the General Commanding-in-Chief is not 
justified in undertaking anything connected with the siege, 
that is disapproved by the General of Engineers. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

li^h Jane, 1855. 

As an earnest of the Emperor’s good intentions, I know 
that at the Council yesterday, when some further complaints 
against Lord S, (Stratford) were made (I believe that he 
had caused Riza’s dismissal), the Emperor took the oppor- 


^ Of Sebastopol. 
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tunity of saying that he was determined that where such 
great interests are at stake, these bickerings should cease, 
and that he had desired Thouvenel never to enter into 
discussions with Lord S., if he thought he had reason to 
complain : but to refer to Paris with “ sespiScesjustificatives ”, 
If they were founded on truth, the Emperor would then 
appeal to tlie loyalty of Her Majesty’s Government to take 
the only remedy which remained to prevent the continuation 
of these dissidences. 


Lord Cowley to Lord Raglan 

igth June, 1855, 

I have reason for thinking, but you may know better 
than I do, that Pelissier has given the Emperor to understand 
that he MU not be interfered with. What is certain is that 
old Vaillant is in a dreadful stew between them. 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clareridoti 

20th June, 1855. 

I showed the Emperor your letter yesterday. He said 
that he had written to Pelissier to say that he must insist 
on his receiving his (the Emperor’s) orders and executing 
them if they were practicable. If they were not, of course, 
he could not expect impossibilities. He still thought, how- 
ever, Pelissier’s plans were faulty. He would lose an immense 
number of men Mth no adequate result. The returns of 
the 7th showed above 700 killed and 2,500 wounded. It 
would not have cost more to force the Russian lines, but the 
result would have been very different. Pelissier himself 
did not count on taking the field before the autumn. What 
might not happen to Ae Army, from losses and sicknesses 
in tlie meantime ! However, His Majesty rendered full 
justice to the decision of Pelissier’s character, and ended by 
saying that after all if Pelissier’s led to the fall of the place, 
he would be satisfied. 
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Napoleon III to Lord Cowley 

Palace of the Tuileries, zv'djune, 1855. 

My Lord, 

I am deeply touched by the Queen’s sympathy for our 
losses. Believe me, I deplore equally the death of brave 
English soldiers. The letter of Major-General Ros entirely 
supports my opinion. It is precisely because I believe that 
the positions at Sebastopol are too strong for a frontal attack 
that I desire a diversion, I have written to Pelissier all that 
is possible to write on this subject and on 19th of this month 
he answers me as follows : “ We will go to Simferopol when 
the time comes : of that Your Majesty may rest assured. But 
whatever your convictions may be, they would be modified if 
you would condescend to my point of view. I will obey, I will 
act, hut it is I who will decide when the moment is ripeP 

Napoleon, 


Napoleon III to Lord Cowley 

“^oth June, 1855. 

My Lord, 

I beg you to convey to the Queen’s Government my 
sincere regrets at the sudden death of Lord Raglan. Our 
two armies are so united that what affects the one cannot 
be a matter of indifference to the other. Also the loyal 
character of the English Commander-in- Chief was highly 
appreciated amongst us and we deplore his loss as though 
he were one of ourselves. 

Napoleon, 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

Sth July, 1855.^ 

The Emperor is dreadfully out of spirits. He is quite 
convinced that Pelissier is not fit for the command, and he 
told me in confidence that he had decided yesterday on 
recalling him, but that old Vaillant prevented him. 
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I ventured to say that I thought old Vaillant had done 
wisely, and that it would have a bad effect to recall a General 
on account of a single want of success though he might be 
at fault in ordering the attack. 


Napoleon III to Lord Cowley 

St. Child, 6th July. 

My Lord, 

In reply to your letter of to-day, I believe that it would 
be highly desirable to embark at least 9,000 men between 
us if Her Majesty’s Government would increase the means 
of transport. On tlie 15th, four regiments of infantry, one 
battalion of chasseurs, and one company of engineers will 
be ready to embark at Boulogne or Calais. I approve of 
all the other dispositions that you mention. 

Napoleon. 


Lord Cozoley to Lord Clarendon 

12th July. 

The Emperor sent his confidential chamberlain Bacciochi 
to me yesterday to desire me to find out whether the Queen 
would mind the Duke and Duchess of Saxe Coburg being 
invited to meet Her Majesty at Paris. . . . The one object 
which the Emperor has in view is to make the visit more 
agreeable to the Queen by bringing Her Majesty into as little 
contact as possible with the other members of the Imperial 
family. . . . 

The Emperor was much disappointed at neither the 
Duchess of Sutherland nor the Duchess of Wellington 
accompan3dng the Queen. 


Lord Cozuley to Lord Clarendon 

25th July. 

I asked the Emperor after the Empress’s health. 
On elle estgrosse on les eanx lui out fait du vial. Mallieureuse- 
vient on vie dit que les eaux causent souvent des retards I 
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Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

jSfth August. 

They are doing all they can to concoct a child. . . ' , Is it 
true that there is a question of the Princess Royal not coming ? 
It would break the Emperor’s heart. 

(The Queen arrived on 17th August and stayed for ten 
days. In the following letters, she shows what she felt about 
this visit.) 


Queen Victoria to Lady Cowley 

Osborne, Sunday, 2.nd September, 1855. 
Dear Lady Cowley, 

When we went to j^our room in the Embassy, 5mu expressed 
a wish for some prints from us to complete your collection and 
dear Mamma now sends you these ; but being done some 
little time ago, the pictures are not very like. Winterhalter 
did a sketch of me in water colours this summer which is 
being lithographed, and when it is ready it shall be sent 
to you. 

I shall never forget our delightful stay in France which 
I enjoyed beyond measure, nor all the kindness we received 
from the Emperor and Empress, and we have carried back 
with us pleasing recollections which time can never efface 
from my mind ; every little flower we brought with us are 
[sicl such precious relics. 

The night when we left I felt so unhappy, I could not 
thank their Majesties for all their great kindness which 
touched me deeply. It was Mth a hea\y’ heart that I lay 
down in my cabin after we had left the shore of a coirntr}*^ 
which had been so hospitable to us. Now that those bright 
days are past, they seem to be only a wsion or a dream, so 
lovely that we can scarcely believe it. We had so many 
questions to answer when we reached home that it was 
rather difficult to answer them all. Could I trouble you, 
dear Lady Cowley, to remember me to their Majesties whom 
we all love dearly. 

I remain ever, 

Yours sincerely, 

Victoria R. 
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Queen Victoria to Lady Cowley 
My dear Lady Cowley, 

Let me thank you most warmly for your kind letter and 
all the good rashes contained in the same. I am delighted 
to have such good news of the dear Empress, and hope and 
trust she rail continue well. We look back with delight on 
our delightful visit to Paris, and are never tired of talking 
over all we did witliin the very pleasant but too short time of 
nine days, and shall never forget the kindness of the Emperor 
and Empress. 

How beautiful the Empress must have been on the day 
of the closing of the Exliibition. I heard from somebody 
who was there and saw her that she had on a pink velvet 
dress. How I should have liked to have seen her, but I hope 
the ceremony was not too much for Her Majesty. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

gth September, 1855. 

The Lidepettdance Beige has just given publicity to extracts 
from a pamphlet called “ Murat et les Bourbons ”, written 
if not by, at all events at the instigation of Murat. It is 
full of absurdities, claiming not only the crown of Naples, 
but that of Italy — but still it would justify (in Walewsky’s 
opinion) the Neapolitan Government in asking explanations of 
the Emperor as to his worthy relative’s intentions, and how 
far they are supported by himself. The Emperor is much 
annoyed at the publication, and the Council of Ministers 
insisted on his taking some immediate steps to disavow 
Murat. Unfortunately he does not seem inclined to go so 
far and Walewsky tells me that he had, first alone, and after- 
wards in the Emperor’s presence, a verj" disagreeable scene 
with Murat in which the latter spoke and acted like a madman. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

■zznd September, 1855. 

It is clear that tlie Emperor does not know what to do. He 
inclines for the partial evacuation of the Crimea as the last 
choice among many evils, but his mind is not made up, and 
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much will depend upon the answer which Her Majesty’s 
Government returns to Vaillant’s communications. He 
would be very glad if any scheme could be adopted for the 
more efficient employment of the armies. He does not object 
to a move from Eupatoria, but he says that Pelissier has sent 
him word that there is no water for a larger force than is 
there now. . . . 

It cannot be denied that there is a great change in the 
Emperor’s mind respecting this war. He now says that he 
sees no advantage in taking the Crimea, though he will still 
attempt it, if we tell him how. The results which we pre- 
scribed to himself on beginning the war, he looks upon as 
attained by the capture of Sebastopol, to be made binding 
and lasting by the condition imposed whenever peace is 
signed. He concludes therefore that our operations for the 
future in the Crimea need only to be defensive supported by 
a strict blockade. 

Language so different from any which I have ever heard 
from him showed me that something else was at work in 
his mind, and I said to him, excusing myself for the indis- 
creetness of the remark that he must be frank with me, and 
with Her Majesty’s Government, that he knew all the interest 
we took in his welfare. Was there, I asked, an)^hing in 
the internal state of France that made him more anxious for 
peace than he had been. I gathered from his answer that 
it was there the shoe pinched. He was not very explicit, but 
he talked of the scarcity of coin, etc., and admitted that he 
should be sorry to apply for another loan, but that he must 
do so in the spring, if the war went on. 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

z\th September, 1855. 

I had a long conversation with the Emperor yesterday on 
the Swedish Treaty, He is certainly averse to signing it as 
it now stands, but I ti 'nk that he will not persist in his 
objections if you make a p )int of his not doing so. The fact 
is he does not see where the value of the Treaty lies. 

Respecting Poland, His Majesty was very reasonable, but 
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he probably feels on this point that it will be a feather in his 
cap if he is enabled to force Russia to submit to those Treaties, 
winch she was a party to maldng against France, and I am not 
sure that France would not wish him even to a continuation 
of the war to obtain this. . . . 

Unless you know it from good authority I should be 
inclined to doubt that much coquetterie was now going on 
at Vienna between the two Emperors . . . The Emperor 
would not use openly the language he does about Austria, 
if he were courting her elsewhere. . . . 

As to the Emperors joining in a league against us, I will 
never believe it until I see it. His nature is neither treacherous 
nor deceitful. I know that nobody converses with him w'ho 
does not come away with the conviction that the English 
Alliance is the keystone of his policy. That France may not 
agree in this, that Drouyn out of revenge would do all the 
mischief in his power, I thoroughly believe, and God only 
knows to what events may drive the Emperor himself, but 
if ever he does desert our alliance, I uill take upon myself 
to say, it %vill be under the conviction that nothing else \vill 
save him. I am not generally of a confiding character in 
regard to foreigners, but there is something about that man 
that always imbues me with a feeling of his sincerity. 

I questioned the Emperor a good deal about his ideas of 
peace. They do not seem to me in the least changed. He 
insists upon the necessity of taking and occupying the Crimea, 
and blockading Russia until she comes to our terms. 


Lord Cozoley to Lord Clarendon 

20th September. 

After writing to you on Friday, I saw the Duke of Saxe 
Coburg, who confirmed to me w'hat I told you in one of my 
last letters respecting the Emperor’s feelings towards 
America. The Duke described tliem as those of a schoolboy, 
who, irritated at having been played a trick, would not be 
happy until he had paid it off, and he remarked, I think 
with truth, that that was not the way to handle great 
questions. 
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Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

I'^ih Octobei-, 1855. 

(Bourqueney on arriving in Paris from Vienna) found to 
his horror that the old military spirit of France was at an end 
— and that even success did not rouse the nation — and that 
on the other hand he had obtained the conviction from his 
conversation with the Emperor, that if another campaign 
was begun, His Majesty would not be satisfied with less than 
a remanienient de la carte de V Europe. 

Napoleon III to Lord Cowley 

St. Cloud, i8th October, 1855. 

I have examined attentively the medal which the Queen 
proposes giving to the French army in the Crimea, and have 
only one criticism to offer. However flattering the intention 
of engraving each soldier’s name upon his medal may be, 
I find it impracticable. 

Firstly, considerable time would be lost in procuring all 
the names, in writing lists, and in engraving them. 

Secondly, when the medals arrive, some of the soldiers 
would be dead, others would have exchanged their corps 
and their garrison, and consequently the distribution would 
be extremely complicated. 

All these inconveniences would be obviated by allowing 
each soldier to have his own name engraved. By this means 
the difficulty is minimized for the army at the moment ; 
otherwise it would be greatly increased by the nine thousand 
discharged soldiers whom I have just allowed to return to 
their homes. In this connection I believe that, with regard 
to the exchange of crosses, I forgot to propose to the Queen s 
Government that each English regiment should receive ten 
medals to be awarded to those who have served with most 
distinction. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

24th October. 

His Majesty is fast coming to the conviction that public 
opinion in France will not support him much longer in this 
war, and I trust if it is to go on, the object, if not its seat must 
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be changed. The Emperor’s anxiety to bring home a part 
of his army, his repugnance' to ask for another loan, his 
solicitude that the troops whose time of service has expired 
should have at once the Queen’s medals may be all traced 
to the same source, a wish to conciliate and make the war 
more popular, and what I am going to recount now of another 
part of his conversation the other day will show more than 
anything in what direction the wind blows. . . . 

Among the dreams which crossed his imagination, for 
he admitted they were but dreams, was the possibility of 
saying to Europe that events had clearly proved that the 
balance of power of Europe was neither established nor could 
it be maintained under the Treaties of 1815, and that it 
was necessary to call a congress in order to resettle the map. 

I observed at once that we should (I thought) have the 
gravest objections to such a course were it even otherwise 
practicable — ^that questions would be raised, much more 
likely to lead to quarrels than to a good understanding, and 
that I could not conceive anything less likely to lead to the 
object which the Emperor professed to have in 'view. 

His Majesty replied that he was quite aware of all the 
difficulties which must be encountered and that they could 
only be overcome by a previous understanding, first between 
France and England, and then between those two and 
Austria and Prussia : but he thought advantages might be 
offered to the two latter which might induce them to view 
his project favourably. Without them, he admitted, nothing 
could be done. He did not mention what benefit he proposed 
to Austria, but when I tell you that he talked of giving the 
Electorate of Hesse to Prussia (he had understood, he said, 
that the elector having no children, would sell it, as if there 
were no collateral heirs) and enlarging the dominions of the 
King of Sardinia. You may judge whether Austria is to 
give into this wild scheme. The independence, if not of 
Poland, at all events of the Duchy of Warsaw, was another 
element of the arrangement. He did not say a word about 
France, but it was, of course, to be inferred that she was not 
going to help to strengthen her neighbours and get nothing 
herself. 
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I only mention this to show what now occupies the 
Emperor’s thoughts, namely by what means he can satisfy 
France if the war is to be prolonged . . . Unfortunately 
when the Emperor once gets an idea into his head, he broods 
upon it, until all the difficulties disappear in his imagination. 


Napoleon III to Lord Cowley 

St. Cloud, 28th October, 1855. 

I enclose two despatches from Marshal Pelissier. In the 
first you will see that it is impossible to leave Eupatoria for 
lack of water. In the second you will find the proof that, 
whereas Lord Clarendon expresses to you his firm hope of 
creating a grand diversion at Eupatoria, the English cavalry 
has already received orders to evacuate the place. 

You will see how difficult it is to alter a general plan by 
common consent. Whilst we are discussing here, the men 
on the spot are acting from a different standpoint. 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

2'']th October, 1855. 

The Emperor wished to convey “ that every effort should 
be made during the next six weeks to dislodge the Russians 
from their positions, but if that was found to be impossible, 
it became clear that if the war was to be continued a blow 
must be struck elsewhere, and the two Governments ought 
calmly to consider what they would do next spring ”. 

This appeared to me very reasonable and I asked the 
Emperor whether I was to understand that he would not 
object to leaving all his troops in the Crimea until the spring. 
I could obtain no positive answer, and when I asked him to 
sanction operations calculated to dislodge the Russians, 
I met if not with a refusal, at all events with so much 
repugnance that it almost amounted to a “ No ”. 
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Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

2)Otli October, 1855. 

The following is the programme which the Emperor 
tliought might form a basis of peace to which both Austria 
and the Allies could bind themselves. 

ist. The Provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia to be 
united in one Government under a foreign Prince, 
reserving the Porte’s rights of suzerainty.^ 

2nd. Rectification of the line of frontier so as to restore 
to the Principalities the territory lost by the Treaty 
of Adrianople now incorporated with Bessarabia. 
This would deprive Russia of all jurisdiction over 
the navigation of tlie Danube. 

3rd. Neutralization of the Black Sea. 

4th. Settlement of the Religious Question mthout die 
interference of Russia. 

Besides this the Tripartite Treaty for the Guarantee of the 
Ottoman dominions. 

(This was all said to Bourqueney. Does it not amount to 
the creation of Bulgaria ? 

Lord Lansdowne saw the Emperor on 31st October, 1855.) 

nth Novemhei', 1855. 

(Lord Cowley understood that the Emperor did not want 
to talk further to him — no wonder ! — and had asked for the 
Duke of Cambridge to come to Paris. The Duke arrived 
on 14th November. Next day the Emperor made a speech 
at the close of the exhibition in which the desire for peace 
was very openly — Lord Cowley said crudely I — expressed. 
In the evening he saw the Duke of Cambridge and conveyed 
to him that as the English Government proposed nothing, 
the generals nothing, and yet none accepted his ovTi 
proposals, there was little sense in going on with the war. 
The day after Prince Napoleon made a speech on the Crimea 
vdtliout the slightest reference to the English Nav}’’ or Army 
having been there at all.) 

^ This is the first indication of one of the Emperor’s favourite ideas : 
the creation of Roumania. 
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Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

L&th November, 1855. • 
The Emperor said that the object of Austria -was clear. 
She was in a most embarrassing situation from which she 
sought to escape. Hated by Russia, viewed with suspicion 
by the belligerent Powers, and treated with coldness and 
reserve by Prussia and Germany, her position had become 
intolerable from its isolation. She fancied she sav/ a way 
out without danger to herself. By declaring at last that she 
gave all her moral support to the belligerents, she hoped to 
regain a place in Europe without engaging in the war, and 
the question which the belligerents had to ask themselves 
was, whether that moral support, was worth having. Now 
in his opinion it was worth a great deal to them. 

Austria might hope not to be involved in war but was she 
sure of it ? From the moment that the rupture of diplomatic 
relations with Russia was assured she could not be certain of 
peace for one day. Moreover, after so public an expression 
of her opinion there was every hope that she would be followed 
by Prussia and Germany, “ In fact,” said His Majesty, 
“ it is the realization of my speech. . . .” 

The Emperor said that he really did not see what more 
could be asked of Russia than was contained in the Vienna 
memorandum. It reserved besides the right of the Allies to 
put forward further demands. He must own, however, that 
he forgot all minor considerations in his great anxiety to see 
Austria pronounce herself so positively. To him a rupture 
of diplomatic relations betw'een Austria and Russia was at 
this moment more valuable than a declaration of war by 
Austria, for in the latter case he must prepare to go to her 
assistance, and this he was hardly prepared to do. . , . 

I will turn to another matter on which the Emperor spoke 
to me, namely his anxiety”^ for the future, if the w'ar is to be 
continued. He would not conceal from me, he said, that 
France could or w'ould not continue the enormous expense 
she was now incurring and he again dwelt on the possibility 
of a restricted warfare. Why, he urged again, should we not 
bring our troops home, leaving what was necessary to hold 
Kamiesch and Kertch ? 
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* Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

z^th November^ 1855. 

You never saw such an extraordinary creature as the King 
of Sardinia. He does not appear to have made a very favour- 
able impression. He “ Mon chers ” everybody the first time 
he sees them. “ Bon jour, mon clier, comment allez-vous ? ” 
was His Majesty’s greeting to me to-day. Walewski gave me 
the following comical account of tlie reception by the King 
of the Emperor’s Ministers yesterday. To Fould, “ Ah ! 
vans 6 tes le Ministre d'Etat. Bon jour, mon clier,” turning to 
Abbatucci, ” Oui etes-vous ? Le Garde des Sceaux — vous 
devez avoir heaucoup a. faire — beaucoup. Et vous aussi,” 
turning to Walewsld, “ vous avez beaucoup a. faire, mon clier ” — 
and so on to the whole of them. He sent for Walewski after- 
wards and began talking about his religious differences with 
Rome.^ “ Voyez-vous, mon clier,” he said, “ tons les pretres 
sont de la canaille ! Si on avait suivi mon conseil je les aurai 
fait fusilier tons ! Ils ne meritent pas autre chose — la canaille ! 
Le jour viendra oil on se repentira de les avoir laisse echapper ! 
llfallait les faire fusilier ! ” As His Majesty remains here two 
or three days I cannot of course do anything to fiter him, 
but I begged Villa Marina to tell him that I have the intention 
of asking to be honoured by receiving him at the Embassy. 
It appears that he hates balls, theatres, etc., and thinks of 
nothing but shooting and reviews. 


* Lord Cozoley to Lord Clarendon 

10th December, 1855. 

I do not think he (the Emperor) is what is callpd anxious 
for peace, or that he thinks that a peace made now would be 
lasting. He is not at all blind to Ihe fact that those who are 
most clamorous for peace now would tlirow that peace in 
liis teeth if they could hereafter. But in fact he cares for 
nothing but tlie third point. If the neutralization of the Black 
Sea was fully granted he would be ready to make peace 

^ Victor Emmanuel had suppressed Sardinian Monasteries and had been 
in bad odour tsith the Pope. Letters reprinted from The Paris Emboss^’. 
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immediately. This arises partly from great insouciance 
respecting the East in general, and partly from a supposition 
that the first and second points regard Germany more 
exclusively, to whom we owe nothing, but more particularly 
that the settlement of the third point is the greatest military 
satisfaction the allies can have. These reasons would, I think, 
make him under present ciraunstances less tenacious regarding 
the other points than we should like. At the same time I must 
add that these are rather appreciations of mine, than positive 
dicta of his. But if this third point cannot be settled to his 
satisfaction, I feel sure that he is ready and willing to pursue 
the war with vigour. His theory is this, “ I have no fear that 
France will not respond to my call whenever I make it, but 
in order to make it I must feel in my conscience that the 
sacrifices which I ask for in men and money are called for. If 
Russia refuses terms thought fair by Austria, on Russia will fall 
the responsibility of carrying on the war. For this reason 
I am most anxious that Austria should send her ultimatum to 
St. Petersburg. It will strengthen my hand. I am very 
anxious for the Council of War. If after due consideration 
it is thought that anything can be done in the Crimea, I am 
for remaining in the Crimea. If, on the contrary, nothing 
can be done there, I cannot conscientiously ask for further 
sacrifices of France to maintain an army that can effect nothing 
more. Then will come the consideration what can be done 
elsewhere — but be assured of one thing, that I am not afraid 
of appealing to France when I can do it with a clear 
conscience. But I must not deceive her.” 

But although the Emperor is willing to pursue the war 
in the Crimea, if it shall be so determined, and on the whole 
would be glad if it could be clearly demonstrated that 
something could be done there, he is very much occupied 
with a project for an attack on the north. He is convinced 
that Cronstadt may be destroyed and St. Petersburg taken 
without much difficulty provided that means can be found 
of conveying there 60,000 or 80,000 men at once. Success 
depends on this, he had his whole plan laid out — the place 
of landing, etc., and he will no doubt develop it all before 
the Council of War. 
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With regard to his Ministers the Emperor spoke in terms 
that showed that he was not disposed either to be their dupe 
or their tool. In fact it was plain to see that he had no 
confidence in them. He lamented as he had done before the 
impossibihty of finding men to serve him in whom the country 
would have confidence, and at last he said with an animation 
that I have seldom seen in him, “ but only let me see my 
way clearly — ^let me have a thorough conviction that I am 
in the right, and if my Ministers oppose me — voyez-vous — 
je les briserais comme du verre — -faurats le pays avec inoi” 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

•z^tli November, 1855. 

The Emperor continued : “ Now pray understand me. 
I have no intention of accepting dishonourable conditions 
of peace. I shall be glad if peace can be made, but the terms 
must be acceptable. Nothing, I am afraid, which we can get 
will repay us for the sacrifices which we have made. The four 
points fully developed would not repay us, and yet both 
Governments can find nothing better to ask.” 

I replied that he quite forgot the future benefits which we 
were to reap. It was no small thing to have saved Turkey 
from the grip of Russia. 

(Cavour had proposed to join the Allies in the hope of 
obtaining later a qiiid pro quo. His King, in the guise of 
Allied Sovereign, paid visits to Paris and London in the 
autumn of 1855.) 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 
Private and confidential. 

lotli December, 1855. 

There has been the devil to pay at Compiegne in con- 
sequence of the King of Sardinia’s indiscreet Cancans. He 
has brought over stories of Palmerston’s language respecting 
the Emperor which has raised not without reason the Imperial 
ire — but the word is he has also reported a conversation with 
the Prince which the Emperor has taken much to heart. 
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The King’s story about Palmerston is — ^that the latter 
said that His Imperial Majesty was in the hands of a parcel 
of adventurers, that he could not stand up against them, and 
that yielding to their exigencies, he was ready to conclude 
an ignominious peace — ^that England did not care a fig for 
the French — that the Emperor might withdraw his army 
from the Crimea if he liked — ^but that if the Sardinians would 
remain firm, they and the British troops were strong enough 
to carry on the war alone, and bring it to an honourable 
conclusion. 

The language reported of the Prince was that it behoved 
England to be very watchful of any alliance between France 
and Austria for that they might then turn round upon 
England and dictate to her hereafter. 

The Emperor came open-mouthed to me as soon as this 
was told him, and I never saw him more hurt or annoyed. 
He said that he had done nothing to merit these reproaches — 
that he was as determined as we were to obtain honourable 
conditions of peace, and to prosecute the war until they 
were obtained. It was a mere question of strategy whether 
the war should be pushed in the Crimea or elsewhere, a point 
which could only be determined by the Council of War. 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

()th January, 1856. 

I alluded yesterday to all the intrigues which were on foot 
in Paris to compel His Majesty to make peace. He said that 
he was well aware of them, but that he should know how to 
meet them all. I said that it was not on His Majesty’s account 
that I felt anxious about them, but because these people 
were defeating their own purposes, for in making it believed 
that the war was carried on to satisfy England alone, they 
were encouraging Russia to persevere in the hope of dis- 
uniting the Allies. The Emperor said that he had never had 
but one policy, and he would give me a proof of it by showing 
me a correspondence which was certainly never intended 
for my eyes. He then took me out of his drawer a letter from 
Drouyn de Lhuys dated 27th October, 1853, in which 
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Drouyn laid down his ideas of what should be the policy of 
France. It is a long and no doubt an able letter, thro^ving 
great doubts upon the advantage of an Alliance with England, 
and advocating an Alliance with the Continental Powers, 
when England must follow in the wake, and make such a 
peace as might suit the Continental Powers to dictate. A long 
catalogue of facts are cited to show that England had but 
little respect for France where her own interests are con- 
cerned. Many of these facts are entirely false or falsely 
coloured, many of them exaggerated, and none of them to 
be compared to the tricks wHch Drouyn himself played us. 
The upshot of the letter was : “ Make use of England as 
long as it suits you — form your Continental alliances \sithout 
reference to her, and shake her off whenever she stands in 
your way.” 

The Emperor’s answer, •which he also showed me, was 
straightforward and manly. He butters Drouyn a little for 
his talents and the way in which he had conducted negotiations 
up to this time, but he tells him plainly that the basis of his 
policy was a complete understanding "ndth England but that 
if other countries could be drawm into that alliance, he 
should be very glad. He then tells Drouyn that the fault 
of his character (Drouyn’s) is suspicion. 


Lord Cozoley to Lord Clarendon 

iznd January, 1856. 

I told His Majesty the decision to which the Cabinet 
would probably come on his propositions and he seemed 
satisfied. I then informed him of your desire to have the 
peace negotiations carried on in Paris. This e'vidently gave 
him extreme pleasure, and he desired me to say how much 
he appreciated the confidence thus evinced. . . , 

The general tenor of his language was to this effect : that 
from all he heard the Emperor of Russia was determined to 
make peace, but that there was still a strong feeling in Russia 
to continue the war, particularly in the Imperial Guard, and 
that if the Western Powders insisted on the immediate 
acceptance of the particular conditions the Emperor would 
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be unable to comply, but that there could be no doubt they 
would be obtained in conference : that he (Louis Napoleon) 
was most anxious that preliminaries should be signed at 
Vienna and an armistice entered into, the duration of which 
should be defined. 


Napoleon III to Lord Cowley 

z^th January, 1856. 

I am deeply distressed to hear from Walewski that you 
are annoyed at what I said last evening. 

I was delighted to learn that Lord Clarendon consented 
to hold the conference in Paris and I am so grateful for this 
kindness, that I wrote yesterday to Savigny to ask him to 
thank Lord Clarendon personally on my behalf. What 
I wished to explain the other evening is that my wish that 
the conference should be held in Paris was not due to amour 
propre but solely for the advantage of the cause. 

I am too good a friend of England to wish to prejudice in 
any way the rights of the English Cabinet. 

Pray accept my explanation with the assurance of my 
friendship. 

Napoleon. 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

2ist January, 1856. 

The Emperor expressed a great wish that the negotiations 
for peace should be pushed on as rapidly as possible. He 
said that the same desire prevailed at St. Petersburg, where it 
was said that the present state of uncertainty could not be 
long endured. 

(Cowley and the Emperor decided that France and England 
must enter the Peace Conference in complete agreement.) 

From this we went on to the position of the Turkish 
Empire, which His Majesty said preoccupied him much, 
and he could not help seeing the Emperor Nicholas’ words 
very true, that it is impossible to galvanize a dead man to life. 
In fact we were killing him by inches. The remedy, however, 
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which His Majesty proposes, if his premises are true, will 
only help us to assist at the funerals, for he asks under what 
excuses the Allies can continue to occupy Constantinople 
for a limited time. . . . 

Though willing to occupy the Sultan’s capital, he is 
quite against forcing the Turks to take the first step towards 
greater civilization by abolishing punishment in cases of 
apostasy. His Majesty said that much as he despised the 
whole system of Turkish Government, he yet felt that it 
must be supported, and that as its sole strength lay in its 
religion, it would not do to attack a fundamental article of 
that religion. . . . 

The Emperor referred to the article in The Times the other 
day. He said that it had given him great annoyance because 
it indirectly asserted one of two things — either that he was 
an imbecile [stc] and employed men of whose characters 
and pursuits he knew nothing, or that he was something 
worse, that if that he connived at his Ministers making use 
of the intelligence which they received to be beforehand with 
the public. Now, His Majesty said, he would speak to me 
vith perfect frankness. There was one man against whom, 
he admitted, there was much to be said, and that man he 
had dismissed {eloigrie) from his immediate Councils on that 
account — although from personal feeling for him he had 
placed him in another prominent place. He alluded to 
Morny. He knew also all that was said against his otlier 
Ministers, but he did not believe in the truth of the aspersions 
cast upon them. . . . 

Some of his naivetes were such as to appear almost 
unaccountable. For instance, he will not make Morny a 
Minister, but he sees nothing in making him President of 
the Corps Legislatif. Because Morny denies being mixed 
up in any Bourse transactions, His Majesty believes him. 
He finds out that Morny is in correspondence vdth Gort- 
schakoff, and he thinks that Morny shows him all that 
passes between them. He sets spies on Walewsky, and 
because no agent de change goes to the Quai d’Orsay he 
believes that Walewsky has nothing to say to the Bourse 
and so on. 
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I cannot help asking myself : is this shrewd, penetrating 
man really deceived, or is he trying to throw dust in my eyes ? 
When I have reflected a little more, I will tell you the con- 
clusion to which I have come, but there is an air of candour 
and honesty in his whole tone and manner that I would fain 
believe cannot cover deceit. Perhaps he has made up his 
mind that nothing can cleanse the Augean stable. . . . 

Over and over again the Emperor has said to me that there 
is not a Statesman in France, and here at all events he speaks 
truth. 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

3i5f January, 1856. 

The Empress asked me the day before yesterday at the Ball 
whether I had been satisfied with everything I heard from the 
Emperor on the previous Sunday. I told her that I was 
always satisfied with everything I heard from the Emperor, 
who to me was the soul of honour and loyalty, but that I was 
not, and could not be satisfied with the conduct of His 
Majesty’s Ministers. She talked over the whole thing with 
a great deal of calm and good sense, lamenting the dearth of 
honesty in France and the impossibility in which the Emperor 
was of obtaining better persons round him. 


Napoleon III to Lord Cowley 
Palace of the Tuileries, ^tk February, 1856. 

I have studied with deep interest the reflections of the 
English Government on the plan of campaign we should 
adopt if the peace negotiations fail. With one exception, 
which I will mention later, I agree with them entirely. 
Marshal Vaillant has just written to ask that the largest 
number of available troops should be sent to Eupatoria as 
soon as possible. He gives the order to seize Sack and to 
establish there a depot which he will be allowed to develop 
even during the armistice and which will serve as a base for 
future operations. Finally he urges Marshal Pelissier to be 
ready to take the field in April, that is to say, the moment 
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the armistice expires. As to the operations on the Baltic 
I have no remarks to make ; but the point to which I call 
the most serious attention of the English Government 
concerns the plan of sending an army division to Asia before 
releasing the army in the Crimea. Our object, if peace is 
not concluded, is to strike a decisive blow at the enemy 
in" the early days of the Spring, and if it is to be decisive, we 
cannot afford to neglect a single element of success. Now, 
although the generals maintain' that in the Spring our effective 
forces will number 256,000 men, it would be imprudent to 
count on more than 200,000. This number is exactly what 
is required for the double operation in the Crimea. But 
even if this number were greatly increased, prudence would 
prohibit the detachment of 60,000 first-class troops from 
the main army whilst a capital operation is in progress. There 
is no question of abandoning an Asiatic campaign but simply 
of executing it, under improved conditions, a fortnight or 
a month later. Either our great expedition via Eupatoria 
and Mackensie succeeds, and the Russian army is destroyed, 
the Crimea conquered, the greater part of the allied army 
released and in a position to spare 60,000 or 80,000 men, whilst 
you in Asia are preceded by reports of victory, and in that 
case everything is accomplished. Or, on the contrarj'^, our 
Eupatorian expedition fails, and then we shall lack the 
reinforcements which we need and have grave cause to regret 
their absence. 

In my opinion it would be the height of imprudence to 
attempt two major operations at the same moment ; taken 
in succession, they offer a greater chance of success. Above 
all in the latter case the expedition would not be protracted, 
since it is a case not of a siege but of strategic movements. 
It is only a question, I repeat, of a fortnight’s or a month’s 
delay. During this time the Turkish army will suffice to 
hinder the advance of the Russians and, I maintain, the more 
the latter can be drawn in this direction, the more it will 
devolve on the English army to follow them up and march 
on Tiflis. 

In war it is wiser to allow for the chance of defeat or at 
least to forsee possible difficulties, especially when an army 
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is operating far from its native country. Nov, let us suppose 
that in the spring, vhen the mountains are still covered vrith 
snow, ve have 150,000 combatants in the Crimea and 50,000 
in Georgia, and that sickness and the enemy’s fire have 
greatly reduced that number in the course of a few weeks ; 
reinforcements would be needed at these two opposite 
points, and no one could be certain that they would arrive 
in time to prevent a reverse. There is a French proverb 
which applies in many instances : It is foolish to him the 
candle at both ends, 

I entreat you to submit to the English Government these 
considerations, to which I attach great importance and to say 
that, saving this one point, I agree to aU the rest. In 
accordance with the ideas exchanged here in coimcil, I would 
suggest to the English Government to send ^Marshal Pelissier 
to Eupatoria as soon as the preparations are complete. He 
would assume the command of the whole expeditionary 
force, whilst Sir L. Codrington would command the entire 
army which is before Sebastopol and which is operating on 
the front. 

The tvar tvas now drawing to a close, and after 
a Conference at Paris in vrhich the Emperor secured 
the confidence of both Lord Clarendon and the 
Russians, a peace ^vas signed on 20th Zvlarch, in a tveek 
from the biith of the Prince Imperial. The tvar had 
been almost in vain. Turkey, it tvas true, was saved : 
but that gave the Emperor no great satisfaction. His 
politics ^o^v turned in an entirely ne^v direction. 
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When the Emperor found that the Crimean War 
had failed to liberate Poland, he combined \vith 
Cavour to liberate Lombardy. He was already 
suffering from his kidneys and after the Treaty of 
Paris took a cure at Plombieres. 

His liaison with Countess Castiglione enabled this 
lady to warn her cousin, Count Cavour, that liis 
chance had come. This Minister came to Plombieres 
with a false passport, to conspire vdth Napoleon III, 
who knew that, in order to attack Austria, he must 
combine with Russia also. In the autumn of 1858 
he proposed to the Czar to dismember Austria ; also 
he admitted that war would break out in Italy in 
the month of May, 1859. 

But Napoleon III remained undecided for two 
reasons : he knew tliat the Cathohcs would not allow 
him to abandon the Pope, or to encourage tlie King 
of Sardinia to violate tlie States of the Church ; he 
knew equally tliat England would not approve of the 
aimexation of Savoy. But altliough he made infinite 
combinations, and as a result of this "war became the 
friend of Franz Josef, so after the Crimean War he 
effected an entente with Russia. Further, to gain the 
sympathy of England he arranged a commercial 
treaty wth that country. 

From the very beginning tlie idea of liberating 
Italy had been high in die thoughts of Napoleon. 
As early as 3rd May, 1849, Baron Hiibner -wrote to 
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Prince Schwarzenberg tbat the President was already 
thinking of fighting Austria for Lombardy. That, 
Hiibner had answered, was for revolutionaries like 
Raspail or Ledru-RoUin, but “You ”, he said to the 
President — 

“ You couldn’t do it.” 

“ But if I am dragged into it ? ” 

“ You -^vili be ruined.” 

“Possibly.” 

“ It’s a certainty.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“You might begin the war, but unquestionably 
it is not you who wdil finish it. For Austria the war 
•will end in peace — ^peace good or ill according to 
the decision of arms. For you, it is different. The 
•victory of revolutionary France would cause the fall 
of Prince Louis, who represents the party of order.” 

“ That is perfectly true,” said the Prince, with 
a dreamy air and -with an expression of con-viction, 
“ but in that case I must have help.” 

“ We ask for nothing better,” I replied. “ But you 
must be ready to accept the help which everyone is 
willing to give you.” 

“ I like this method of discussing matters,” said 
the Prince ^vhen I was leaving. “ It is the way to 
understand each other.” 

Baron Hiibner to Prince Schwarzenberg 

nth October, 1849. 

“ As you say,” the President told me, “ •war -would be 
disastrous to me. But if it -was impossible to avoid it, I would 
accept it as a means, though I agree -ndth you the means 
would be detestable.” It is impossible to be more explicit 
and at the same time more truthful. The whole life of Louis 
Bonaparte is that of an adventurer : he •will never hesitate 
to follow a course of political adventure. 



Ill 
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Baron Hiihiier to Count Bnol-ScJiauenstein 

During Maximilian’s visit, lyth May, 1856. 

“ My chief fear,” said tlie Emperor to Hiibner, “ is that 
affairs with Italy should separate us. On all other questions, 
I see nothing that can disturb our friendly relations. My 
will, my intentions, and my interest are for a good under- 
standing with Austria on Italian affairs, but you are well 
aware that men in the highest positions are not masters of 
circumstances ; they may be able to direct them to some 
extent, but in the end it is the current which carries them 
away. I fear that I myself may be carried away. I am the 
ally of England, and the King of Sardinia, by his co-operation 
in the war, has earned my sympathy and gratitude. That is 
why I was so anxious that Count Buol should have arrived 
at an understanding with M. de Cavour, and that you could 
have acted towards Sardinia as we have done towards Russia. 
We have made war — ^now let us embrace and let bygones be 
bygones.” 

“ If you allowed the trend of circumstances to drag you 
into an Anglo-Piedmontese relationship,” answered Hiibner, 
“ you would be abandoning yourself to revolution ; you 
would be a terror to mankind, and you would do Europe as 
much harm as you have done her good. You would injure 
no one so severely as yourself.” 

“ That is perfectly true,” replied the Emperor, “ and it 
is for that reason that I desire an rmderstanding with Austria. 
Also I am delighted to hear that Count de Coloredo is 
constantly visiting Rome. I wish to evacuate, and I have 
offered the Roman Government three thousand SMss 
Catholics in the pay of England. Cardinal Antonelli has 
declined for the following reason : ‘ Our native force is 
unreliable, because it is discontented oMng to its dislike of 
the Pope’s SMss guard. If we increase the number of 
Swiss, we should also increase the discontent of our native 
troops and make them even less dependable than they are 
now.’ What do you say to this argument ? Is it not the 
logic of despair ? ” 

I replied that this was only an additional proof that, whilst 
it is difficult for the greatest rulers to govern their o^vn 
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countries well, it is impossible for them to govern other 
countries even badly. . . . Afterwards I asked the Emperor 
the two following questions : — 

“ Sire, are you planning to make territorial changes in 
Italy, either directly or indirectly ? ” 

“ No,” was the answer. “ I have not the slightest idea 
of doing so.” 

” Would you encourage the establishment of constitutional 
and parliamentary government in Italy ? ” 

“ Emphatically no,” His Majesty replied. 

“ In that case,” I said, “ why should we not agree con- 
cerning Italy ? ” 

“ That is just what I say,” answered the Emperor “ Our 
interests in Italy are identical, and we shall reach an under- 
standing in the end.” 

“ More especially,” I replied, “ if you are willing to respect 
the independence of foreign rulers.” 

“ That is a matter of course.” 

“ But what are the reforms that Your Majesty suggests ? ” 

“ Ah 1 ” said the Emperor, “ that is the difRculty. But 
I am thinking them out and we will discuss them later — 
before you return to Vienna after the christening I will give 
you every detail that the Emperor can desire.” 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

\Hi February, 1856. 

“ Nothing,” said His Majesty, “ could be more ill-advised 
than to endeavour to apply to Italy that which Italy had ever 
repudiated, namely Unity of Government.” He was convinced 
that ages must pass before Italy would live quietly under one 
Sovereign. On the other hand, in no country had the theoty 
of municipal government received greater development in 
bygone times, and it might be possible therefore to apply 
something of the kind in the Legations. If the Pope liked 
to have a legate to reside in each of them, let it be so, but 
let him have no temporal authority. His Majesty added that 
he threw out these hints without knowing how far they were 
practicable, but with the desire, as he said before, of doing 
for Sardinia as much as present circumstances permitted. 
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Lord Cozoley to Lord Clarendozi 

’]th February, 1856. 

All Paris is en einoi at an escapade of the Emperor’s who 
took it into his head to go to a ball at Madame Le Hou’s 
on inardi gras. I cannot say how much I regret it for it has 
diminished that respect wliich I felt unfeignedly for him. 
He was way of being incognito, but of course the secret 
was not kept, and as one might as well go to a bordel as to 
that house, and as His Majesty has never gone to any other, 
I leave you to guess all that is said. 

Lord Cozvley to Lord Clarendon 

zyi'd May, 1856. 

I told him of your wishes about Italy, and your idea 
that the best way to proceed would be to inform the Pope 
that tlie occupation would cease on a certain day. He agreed that 
this might possibly be a good step to take, but he said that 
he had other schemes in his head to which he did not like 
to allude from fear of being overheard, but he intended 
committing his ideas to writing, and would then communicate 
them to us. 

(Cowley had already noticed that the Emperor was 
depressed and languid.) 

Lord Cozoley to Lord Clarendon 

10th June, 1856. 

On the 20th, I believe, the Emperor goes to Plombieres. 
I heard accidentally the other day that the Doctor from those 
waters, who knew His Majesty formerly, has been sent for 
and that he has expressed considerable anxiety at the state 
of the Emperor’s inside. 

In the meantime His Majesty is undergoing considerable 
fatigue, and says he is the better for it. 

The Empress, I hear, has abandoned the idea of Biarritz, 
as they MU not allow the Baby to go with her. There is 
a report that she is again with child. Wlien the Emperor, 
however, was asked if this was so, he answered, “ Je ne 
crois pas.” 


H 
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Baron Hiibner to Count Buol-Scliauensiein 

nth June, 1856. 

Lord Cowley continues to discuss the mutual advantage 
of an entente between Austria and England, not from any 
desire to separate us from France, but in order to hold the 
latter to the policy on which the Treaty of 1815 is based. 
“ I do not doubt the complete loyalty of Louis Napoleon, 
nor his sincere desire to remain friends with England, but,” 
said he, “ it is characteristic of the Emperor that he likes to 
have two strings to his bow. Well, we prefer that Austria 
should be the second, not Russia.” 

* Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

Z/\.tli June, 1856. 

I must not, however, conceal from you that my footing 
is not what it was. Sometimes the Emperor treats me as of 
old, at others he will hardly condescend to speak to me ; 
and I am not sure therefore that he will see me before his 
departure. The poor Empress is in very low spirits about 
him. She talked to me a long time about him — ^with tears 
in her eyes the whole time. She mentioned Fergusson’s 
visit, and I said I trusted His Majesty followed the advice 
he had given, to which she replied that he did so most 
scrupulously. But she is evidently very very anxious about 
him, and I can see the Ministers are so likewise. After 
Plombieres he is to go to Biarritz, after which the Empress 
hopes to get him to go to Compiegne and Fontainebleau, 
and to keep him as long as possible from Paris. She said 
that people mistook him — ^that he had such a calm exterior, 
they thought he had no feeling — ^whereas it was impossible 
to exaggerate the misery which the war had caused him, to 
which she attributed much of his illness. 

* Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon^ 

1st July, .1856. 

The Emperor is off to Plombiferes. I am told that care 
has been taken for His Majesty’s menus plaisirs and that a 
lady is already installed there. In the meantime all Paris 
is scandalized by His Majesty’s late proceedings with the 
These two letters are reprinted from The Paris Embassy. 
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Castiglione. Even the Court entourage talk of a fete- 
champiire the other day at Villeneuve TEtang where a few 
select were alone invited and where His Majesty rowed 
the said lady in a small boat alone and then disappeared with 
her in certain dark walks during the whole of the evening. 
The poor Empress was, I am told, in a sad state — got excited 
and began to dance, when not being sufficiently strong she 
fell very heavily. It was a regular orgy, the men dancing 
with their hats on. All this is very sad. It does the Emperor 
an infinity of harm politically speaking and certainly can be 
of no benefit to him either morally or physically. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

loth August, 1856. 

The Emperor reached Paris yesterday evening. I am told 
that he looks very well and walks stronger and better than he 
did. As a proof of his strength, when it was found upon his 
arrival in Paris that the door of his carriage had got jammed 
and could not be opened. His Majesty jumped out of the 
window d la Harlequin to the extreme surprise and admiration 
of the bystanders. 

I am afraid that he has been what is called going it at 
Plombieres. I have heard some very comical stories, and 
I am afraid that the poor Empress, if she knew all, would have 
sad cause for complaint, or if she does know, she behaves 
admirably, for she keeps her counsel to herself. I suspect, 
however, that much of the irritation, which I am told she 
shows at her Sposo’s manner of dealing with Spain, proceeds 
from other than political causes. 

(Gossip, to be traced to an English doctor called Fergusson, 
said that the Emperor had disease of the spine and even 
that he was mad.) 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

i^th October, 1856. 

(Of the Emperor.) 

He said with every appearance of sincerity that the last 
thing he should desire would be to see Murat on the throne 
of Naples, first because it would never be believed that he 
had not intrigued to place him there. 
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“ Even you,” he said (meaning England),” would never be 
convinced of the contrary.” 

Secondly because he must admit that Murat, qiioi qu'un 
bon garfon, had not the qualities necessary to govern, 

“ But,” continued His Majesty, “ there is a wide difference 
between not aiding to accomplish a fact, and not acknow- 
ledging that fact if effected by others. To speak frankly, 
I could not engage to refuse to recognize Murat, if the popular 
will placed him on the throne of Naples. Nay, I will not say 
that I should not be pleased with the influence which it would 
give to France or that I do not think that Murat would make 
a better king than the present one, but with the same sincerity, 
I assure you that it is the last thing I desire, and that I will 
never move a finger to bring it about.” 

I then asked His Majesty about Italy in general, reminding 
him that some months ago he had told me that he had had 
some general plan in view, which when matured he had 
promised to communicate to Her Majesty’s Government. 
He replied that he had begun some time ago to put it on 
paper, that he had not had leisure to finish it, but that it 
still occupied his thoughts. It consisted in forming a 
federation of Italian States. 

His idea was that a Diet consisting of two Chambers 
should be established at Rome — ^the upper chamber to 
consist of representatives named by the Sovereign, the lower 
of deputies elected by the people. The subjects they would 
be permitted to discuss would be much the same as those 
submitted to the German Diet. Without going into detail, 
His Majesty thought that great amelioration in Government 
would result from some plan of this kind. I asked His 
Majesty whether he thought that the ecclesiastical nature 
of the Pope’s Government would admit of the application 
of such a system. The Emperor answered that from the 
enquiries which he had had made, he anticipated less 
opposition to the Plan from the Pope than from any other 
Sovereign, which was the more extraordinary as it was 
certainly the Pope’s temporal authority which would in 
reality be the most diminished by it, but this, he added, 
was one of the main objects of his plan. 
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He had lately had a long conversation "with Serrano, the 
new Ambassador. Serrano told him that tlrere were two 
Sovereigns of whom tlie Queen of Spain was afraid — ^the 
Emperor and the Pope. Fear of the Emperor induced her 
to think that she could but please and conciliate him by 
imitating in Spain the coup d'etat which had succeeded in 
France, that Ais was constantly in her mind, and some 
day or other she might try to put her thoughts into execution. 

This Serrano said would be sudden destruction to her. 
The Emperor after his interview Avith Serrano wrote to the 
Queen a letter in which he implored her for her own sake as 
well as for the sake of Spain not to attempt to govern on 
reactionary principles, but to recollect that Spain was 
accustomed to constitutional government. He could not. 
His Majesty said, give a greater proof that he had no desire 
to apply to other countries that which he had found necessary 
for France. 

Before the conversation finished the Emperor had a rap 
at our Press. He spoke, however, so to say more in sorrow 
than in anger. He said that the worst of these constant 
attacks was that they were like flies which sting a horse till 
they made him run away, that they were a source of constant 
irritation which produced viscously feelings of aversion and 
bitterness. He went on to deplore the fact that the words 
of such ruffians as Louis Blanc were believed rather than 
those of his Government. He admitted that after many 
years of revolution in France, and with the divided state of 
public opinion in this country, many things existed which 
he should desire to see otherwise. No doubt there was a 
secret police ; and here and there unconstitutional acts were 
committed, but time alone could remedy such abuses — time 
and a settled government. I caimot say what an impression 
his words and manners in saying them made upon me. He 
alluded among other things to the attempts which had been 
made upon his own life, to the difficulties of all sorts with 
which he had to contend, and one could see at once that he 
was sincere that no man would rejoice more than himself if 
all that was harsh and severe could be done away Mth. 
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Baron Hiibner to Cotmt Btiol-Schauenstein 

Compihgne, 7 /znd October, 1856, 

After our conversation had assumed this intimate tone, 
I said to him ; “ Does Your Majesty know what were the 
Emperor’s last words when he took leave of me at Ischl ? 
‘ Tell the Emperor Napoleon,’ said His Majesty, ‘ that I am 
anxious to establish friendly relations with him, provided 
he consolidates the dynasty which he has founded and 
pursues a policy that is genuinely dynastic. That will be 
a guarantee of order for Europe, and I desire it sincerely 
My companion was visibly pleased and touched. 

“ Your Majesty,” I continued, “ is in the prime of h’fe and 
in good health. May God preserve you to France and 
Europe. But God may will it otherv'ise, and I see a cradle 
beside your throne. What European alliance could be more 
to the advantage of this imperial infant than that which my 
august Master offers, on the sole condition that you rule 
as a dynastic Sovereign and not as an individual. Could 
any other alliance be more favourable ? ” 

“ I realize it,” said the Emperor. “ I realize it fully,” 
he replied with an air of conviction. 


Baron Hiibner to Cotmt Buol-Schaiienstein 

Compiegne, T.'jth October, 1856. 

His Majesty told me that he deeply regrets the com- 
plications with Russia ; that he has made representations to 
St. Petersburg through M. de Morny, but that they promise 
no result ; that Russia is bitterly incensed because England 
has sent ships to the Black Sea and that his Ambassador has 
had the greatest difficulty in preventing the Emperor 
Alexander from protesting publicly against this violation of 
the treaty of peace. Here the Emperor explained his views 
concerning his relations with England, his wish and firm 
resolve to maintain the alliance with Great Britain which, 
like that with Austria, he regards as the pivot of his policy ; 
but he did not conceal that England is sometimes difficult to 
handle, and he regretted, he said, that, by sending English 
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warships into the Black Sea, Lord Palmerston had given 
Russia the excuse of refusing any concession which public 
opinion might attribute to a fear of reprisals. 

“ I am racking my brains,” said His Majesty, “ and I can’t 
find a way out.” 

I must again point out that in this lengthy conversation 
the Emperor was entirely friendly to Austria . . . His 
Majesty returned to the question of Neufchatel. “ I do not 
dispute,” lie said, “ the rights of the King of Prussia, but 
really I cannot allow anyone to make war against Switzerland. 
There are geographical reasons, so to speak, that I cannot 
overlook. The treaties of 1815 made a wide breach in the 
French frontier which is undefended from Metz to 
Mannheim. What are my other frontiers ? In addition to 
the sea, there are Switzerland, Piedmont, and Spain (His 
Majesty did not name Belgium). Consequently it is my 
interest to treat these countries well in time of peace, so that 
I can rely upon them in time of war. That is why I protect 
Switzerland, and why I am surety for Piedmont as long as 
she behaves herself towards the rest of the world.” 

“ You are perfectly right. Sire,” I replied, “ and as regards 
Switzerland and Piedmont, what applies to France applies 
equally to Austria.” 

The Emperor appeared much struck by this remark. 

“ You are right,” he cried, “ absolutely right.” 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

zgth October, 1856. 

In one of his despatches he (Persigny) mentioned that you 
had told him the Emperor w^as following the policy of Louis 
Philippe, and this has made His Majesty a little short of 
wild. The Empress spoke to me about it, saying that the 
Emperor had not expected such a blow from you. I tried 
to laugh the whole matter off and said that Persigny had 
mistaken an illustration for an assertion, that what you had 
intended to do was to warn the Emperor against the possible 
consequences of too great intimacy with Russia. 
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Lord Cowley to Sir H. Btdwer 

ist November, 1856. 

The more I see of this extraordinary man who is to keep 
this machine going, the more I respect and admire him. 
There is such an evident intention to do well, and there is in 
foreign matters at least so much frankness in his character 
with those wdth whom he knows he can be frank, that there is 
a great charm in doing business with him, even when we do 
not agree. If he had but men about him with the same 
honest intentions as himself, what a country they might 
become. Perhaps it is better for us that it is not so. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

1st November. 

I told the Empress yesterday all you said with regard to 
the expressions attributed to you in comparing the Emperor 
to Louis Philippe, and she seemed thoroughly to under- 
stand your feelings for the Emperor. You must always 
recollect that when she spoke to me, it was far more in sorrow 
than in anger, and moreover in anxiety lest the Emperor 
should have suffered in your good opinion. 

The Empress’s accounts from»Spain are bad, that is, that 
she is afraid the Queen will get rid of Narvaez as she got rid 
of O’Donnell in order to make herself still more absolute. 
The Emperor has received answer to his letter of advice which 
the Empress tells me conveys in civil terms — ” Mind your 
own business, and leave me to manage mine.” 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

yrd November, 1856. 

(Cowley argued that Walewsky was rather for Russia than 
for England and that his procedure was profoundly irritating.) 
The Emperor answered that, without going as far as I did, 
there was much to blame in Walewsky. “ Je vans park 
comme a mon ami," he continued. “ Walewsky is no states- 
man, there are none in France. I tell him to do something, 
and he does it in a disobliging or an extravagant manner. 
He has no moderation, no tact. But I cannot think him 
such a friend to Russia as you do, or that he is hostile to the 
English alliance.” 
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Baron Hiibner to Count Buol-Schauenstdn 

Private. 

i(>th Novefnber, 1856. 

It is true that the Emperor has been coquetting with 
Russia. He would have Hked to establish himself in special 
favour at St. Petersburg : the role of privileged counseller 
to Turin, Madrid, Berlin, and Constantinople attracted him 
greatly, but I repeat, I do not think that he has been planning 
new political combinations. By visiting Plombiferes and 
Biarritz, he reckoned on improving his health, and amusing 
himself, whilst he left Count Walewsld in charge of foreign 
affairs. (This surely is where Hiibner was deceived.) 

Baron Hiibner to Count Buol-ScJiaue 7 istein 

'jtli December, 1856. 

I found the Emperor under the impression, as you know, 
that the Moldo-Wallachians were unanimous in demanding 
union, but unwilling, he said, to interfere with Austria’s 
rights to settle her own affairs ; but he does not admit the 
inconvenience and danger to the peace of our provinces on 
the Danube which might result from the creation of a 
Roumanian state in our rear. Finally he declared that he 
had committed himself too far to go back on his word. 
According to His Majesty, the safe way to make the Moldo- 
Wallachians harmless is to content them by reunion, etc. 

Naturally I opposed these theories, but without making 
any headway ... I also spoke very frankly about the 
behaviour of his agents in the principalities. . . . 

“ You talk,” said the Emperor, " of the influence and 
ascendency of France in the principalities. Tell me where 
this influence and ascendency are. I do not know.” 

Baron Hiibner- to Count Buol-Scliauenstein 

Z 27 id December, 1856. 

Russia has obtained the support of France by holding 
revelry with feet still red with the blood of the defenders of 
Malakoff. “ Here I am,” she said, ” save me.” Prussia 
has followed her example with similar success. “ I can 
never think of you,” she wrote to France — I am quoting 
literally — “ except with tears in my eyes.” 
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Napoleon III to Lord Cowley 

The Ttiileries, 24#^! December, 1856. 

Thank you for the good news which you send me to-day. 
Believe me, no one is happier than myself at the restoration 
of complete confidence between the English Government 
and mine. As you have been no stranger to this welcome 
solution, I wish to express my sincere gratitude and constant 
friendship. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

T^th December, 1856. 

I heard a curious story of Morny the other day coming 
from a Frenchman who was at Moscow, and if not a friend of 
Morny’s, at all events a friend of the Emperor’s. He 
describes the French Embassy ^ as a complete failure and he 
says that he knows the Czar contrasted it 'with Granville’s 
in the most unfavourable terms. Morny’s life had greatly 
disgusted the Imperial family. He had given a ball to certain 
ladies which had been looked upon as an outrage. Louis 
Napoleon, he says, is hated in Russia as much now as in the 
last Emperor’s time, and the Russians avow openly that they 
are playing a game cajoling the French in order to separate 
them from us, but that it is with the intention of renewing 
the Holy Alliance afterwards, and leaving Louis Napoleon 
to his fate. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

i^th February, 1857. 

You will read His Majesty’s Speech on opening the 
Chambers with interest. It is a strange mixture of philo- 
sophical truths and political lies, admirably served up. 

I doubt the good taste of the quotation from Thiers at the end. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

20th March, 1857. 

The conversation naturally flowed on Italian affairs. 
Walewsky said that Cavour was playing a deep, and he thought 
a dangerous game — that Cavour’s object was a European war 

^ i.e. to Russia. 
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for Italian purposes and it was impossible to say that he 
might not succeed. Unfortunately Austria was by his foolish 
conduct playing into Cavour’s hands. The Emperor Joseph 
had quite destroyed the position which he had acquired for 
himself, by his late conduct in Italy, and had raised Sardinia 
in proportion in the balance. 

Baron ‘Hiibner to Count Buol-Schauemtein 

May, 1857. 

Well, what does France really want ? All those I have 
consulted, myself included, believe that all parties, the reds 
excepted, desire peace, and nothing but peace, seasoned with 
a little glory. This is exactly the line that Louis Napoleon 
is taking. How often in 1849 or 1850, when he was practically 
a prisoner of state at the Elysee, he said to me : “ Louis 
Philippe fell because he let France fall into disrepute. I must 
do something.” This was the motive which took him to 
the Crimea, and which made him leave it again as soon as 
he had do 7 ie something.” 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

jgth Jirne, 1857. 

His Majesty declined, but it certainly was in the general 
interests, and not for les beaux yeiix of Austria, that we made 
the proposition. This little anecdote will show you what is 
ranlding in the Imperial mind. 

The Emperor then turned to another and to a very serious 
matter on which he said that he vdshed I would write to you. 
It had been proved to demonstration that Ledru-Rollin and 
Mazzini were actively employed in suborning persons to 
assassinate him. These persons had been arrested lately 
with letters in their possession from which no other con- 
clusion could be drawn. He had been urged to consent to 
the trial of these persons, but he had refused for the present, 
on the eve of the Elections, as it might be considered a plan 
got up to damage the Republican party at the moment. He 
should, however, be much inclined to bring these individuals 
to trial later, if he felt certain that their conviction would 
enable Her Majesty’s Government to withdraw the protection 
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of Great Britain from men who did not scruple to plan 
his assassination. I said that I was not very conversant 
with our laws regarding foreigners, but that I could not 
bring myself to believe that if such a plan could be brought 
home to any refugee, he could be tried and punished, but 
I could not help adding that there was such a difference in 
the form of trial in the two countries, that what carried 
conviction here might not be the same in England. However 
what His Majesty wants to know is this. If it can be proved 
according to French law that Ledru-Rollin and Mazzini 
are engaged in plots against His Majesty’s life, can you, 
and will you, expel them from England ? Mazzini, His 
Majesty told me, had been nearly successful in raising a revolt 
in Genoa last Wednesday, and would probably have been 
successful had not a ship laden with arms been lost. 

Where on earth does Mazzini get his money ? The 
Emperor does not scruple to say, in England. He thinks 
that money can be obtained for any wild scheme among 
Her Majesty’s liege subjects. . . . 

With respect to the Government candidates, he said that 
he felt deeply but it was impossible to find men known to 
France and of high calibre to become candidates. He then 
talked of the partition of land as a curse to France, though 
it had originally been a blessing in bringing a great deal 
more land into cultivation. . . . 

I had some little talk about Cuba and Mexico, and I think 
that at bottom the Emperor shares your opinion that after 
all the annexation of Mexico to the United States is natural, 
and will not give them much greater strength. 

The Emperor now said that as people who loved each other 
were apt to be jealous, he could not conceal his anxieties 
about our relations with Austria, What did it mean ? 

At the end of the war England was anything but well 
disposed towards the Austrian Government, France on the 
contrary had endeavoured to bring us (England and Austria) 
more together. But from the moment of Buol’s arrival in 
Paris, Austria was right in everything she did, and the 
closest intimacy was established between the Cabinets of 
London and Vienna, and people could not but think that 
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this was directed against France. I said that His Majesty 
had given so flattering a reason for the jealousy which he 
had expressed, namely affection for the English alliance, 
that I ought not to quarrel with it. But seriously speaking, 
if I turned the tables and asked His Majesty what had become 
of the Austrian Alliance with France and how came it that 
Russia was now everything, what answer would he give ? 
It was, however, a mistake, I said, to suppose that our 
relations Mth Austria were more intimate than necessarily 
grew out of an identical feeling of the two Governments 
upon certain questions. England and Austria agreed together 
on most of the questions arising out of the Treaty of Paris. 
France differed from them and shared the opinions of Russia. 
Hence we were naturally obliged to hold the same language 
as Austria ; but whose fault was that ? However, this did 
not prevent us, I said, from blaming the conduct of Austria ; 
when blame was justly due, we had not concealed our opinion 
from the Austrian Cabinet, especially the late transactions 
Mth Sardinia. “ I beg your pardon,” rejoined the Emperor, 
“ even there you sided with Austria, and you warned us to 
join you in remonstrating with the Sardinian Government 
in order to give a triumph to Austria.” This only shows, 
I replied, how foregone conclusions may warp the best 
judgments. Her Majesty’s Government entertained the 
idea which was fully participated by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment — if faithfully represented by Walewsky — that the 
rupture between Austria and Sardinia was fraught with 
danger for the tranquility of Italy. We thought of, I might 
almost say we knew that Austria’s chief cause of alarm was 
the language used by Cavour respecting the territorial 
arrangements of Italy, and that if he could be induced to 
give satisfactory assurances on this head, diplomatic relations 
might be resumed between the two Courts, and we proposed 
to His Majesty to join us in obtaining these assurances. 

Baron Hilbner to Count Buol-ScJiauemtein 

zgth June, 1857. 

The Pope had made a tournee as far as Bologna, and one 
neutral observer had written to another in Paris : — 
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“ The Austrians are perfect. They efface themselves 
completely. They exalt the Holy Father and his authority, 
always and evetywhere. Consequently they are much beloved. 
Everyone admits it, everyone says it, but under the seal 
of secrecy.” 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

27 ld August, 1857. 

Persigny’s accounts of the Emperor’s continued friendly 
feelings for England I do not care a rush for. I have too 
many proofs that the Emperor’s real feeling is that the 
alliance is a necessity for him, and nothing else. The fact 
is that his idea of an alliance is quite different from ours. 
Alliance with him means doing exactly what he pleases. 
He knows, hoivever, on which side his bread is buttered 
and that a rupture with us would shake his own throne, and 
that it is his interest to keep well with us. And perhaps this 
is a safer state of things than too great affection. 

* Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

Paris, ifth August, 1857. 

There has nearly been the devil to pay — but this is for 
yourself alone, and I beg you to say nothing about ft to any- 
one else. 

It appears that in a conversation which Persigny had with 
Palmerston, the latter let fail the words " pour quoi done 
vient-il d Osborne ? ” This Persigny very imprudently 
reported in a public despatch which Walweski, as 
imprudently, showed to the Emperor. You may imagine 
the irate state of the Imperial mind. He at first determined 
to telegraph to the Queen that in the circumstances he would 
not come ; however, he thought better of it afterwards though 
he remained much put out. I said to Walweski, who told 
me this in the greatest secrecy, that the words could only have 
escaped Palmerston in a moment of irritation, and when it 
was recollected what burdens he had on his mind, the House 
of Commons, loss of sleep, etc., it was hard to attach 
importance to expressions which really meant nothing more 
than annoyance at the struggle going on between the two 
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Governments. I knew Palmerston’s sentiments well, I 
said, and I only wished for His Majesty’s sake that he had as 
many real and true friends ... at all events it was an unlucky 
slip of the tongue at tins moment, though I am not sorry 
that the Emperor should see that we are justly offended at 
the hne which he is taking. 

* Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon'^ 

Confidential. 

August, 1857. 

I could write volumes so strongly do I feel about it. 
His vagaries must be met with firmness, or he will think 
that he can dictate to everyone. I should let him understand 
that we are as much alive as ever to the value of the alliance, 
but that an alliance where one acts without consultation 
with or any regard for the \vishes and opinions of the other, 
is of no value and must finally end in estrangement. I am sure 
you will excuse me for writing thus freely, but I have watched 
men and events narrowly here lately, and I can see well that 
the Emperor has been completely spoilt by the adulation 
that he has met \vith from the continental potentates, and 
it galls him to see that we do not equally obey his behests, 
and he ought to be taught that ours is an alliance for the 
mutual good of the two countries and of Europe in general, 
but that it is not our intention to adopt every strange doctrine 
that proceeds from the Imperial mouth. 

Lord Cozoley to Lord Clarendon 

iSth September, 1857. 

(Napoleon HI was to go to Stuttgart to see the Czar, 
and the Prince of Prussia was afraid — Que la France et 
la Russie se soient donnies la main au-dessiis-de la tete de la 
Pnisse) 

* Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon ^ 

i6f/z October, 1857. 

I did not gather a great deal from my shooting visit 
on Friday. In the first place shooting is not favourable 
to conversation, and secondly the Emperor was so unwell 

^ These letters are reprinted from The Paris Emboss^’. 
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that he could hardly drag one leg, after the other, and was 
obliged to give in after two hours, during which, however, 
we managed to bag 1,167 head ! Seven guns ! 1 was with 
him in his carriage, but as the Due d’Albe was wth us the 
conversation was very general. I gave him the Queen’s 
message with which he was much pleased and said that he 
wished Her Majesty would profit by his offer. He then talked 
a little about his visit to Germany and the manner in which 
he had been received. . . . He discussed the people he had 
met individually, particularly the female part, saying that 
the Empress of Russia was odious, though intent upon being 
civil, that the Queen of Greece, whom he had expected to 
find spirituelle and intriguante, was as coarse as an old fish- 
woman, that the Queen of Holland was charnmtte, the 
Princess Olga trh distmguie. The Grand Duchess of Baden 
seems to have made the most favourable impression. Of the 
men His Majesty said that the Emperor of Russia was trh 
bien et trespoli. Gortchakoff, of whom however he satv little, 
a great talker. 

With regard to politics I was determined to say nothing 
unless the Emperor began. He did so and talked for about 
half an hour after luncheon with his usual frankness and 
cordiality. ... He said that Stuttgart had confirmed his 
opinion that the union of the Principalities would be the 
greatest blow that could be given to Russia in that quarter. 
That country, he said, had played a very bold political 
game, she had flattered France on this question solely with 
the purpose of separating her from England, but in fact 
she had never intended that the union should take place. 
This he had ascertained beyond all doubt. On the other 
hand the policy of England had been far less adroit ; simply 
to please Austria she had taken her stand against the union 
and thus risked her good relations with France. This was 
a little too bad and I took the liberty in as courteous language 
as I could command, to give the Emperor a piece of my mind. 

I said that I was really surprised to hear him holding such 
language — ^that he ought to have known us better. What 
advantage, I asked, could accrue to England from pandering 
in any way to Austria, while His Majesty must know the 
value w^e set on our Alliance with France. . . . 
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attempted to induce KissilefF to tell me what it was he feared, 
he said that he had reason to know that the Emperor had 
been in communication wth, and had made promises to the 
Republican Party by which he was fettered. 

My belief is that this may have been the case in the 
Emperor’s youthful days when he was a mere adventurer 
at everything in the ring, but his whole conduct proves now 
that he is more likely in Italy to err on the side of upholding 
arbitrary power than on that of too great liberalism. 

By the way, he told the Emperor of Russia that, although 
he would do nothing to favour Murat, he would not oppose 
him, should anything place that worthy on the throne of 
Naples. 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

CompUgiie, gth Novetnber, 1857. 

The constant whirl in which we live here renders it difficult 
to find a quiet moment to write to you. Night and day, 
something or other is going on. How the Emperor finds time 
to attend at all to business, I cannot divine. Luckily there 
is no very serious question to attend to, for spite of the 
awkward way they set to work, I am convinced that they 
mean honestly by us in the Principalities Question. Before 
I dip into politics, however, I must say a word about the 
Emperor himself. I think him very much altered ; he is 
out of spirits and by what I can gather from those who see 
more of him than I do, I mean his household, he must be 
very much out of health. He has had a constant cold upon 
him, since we have been here, how caught you would never 
guess, but if your youthful reminiscences will take you back 
to a game called “ Hare and Hounds ” you will picture to 
yourself His Imperial Majesty, his pockets filled with little 
bits of paper, enacting the hare, while the rest of the society 
of all ages follow the Imperial scent. The amusement, 
however, ended in His Majesty catching a violent cold, 
from which he is still suffering ; I think him, moreover, 
much aged in looks, his back coiirb^. 

I have had little political conversation with him. Walewsky 
watches him like a cat, and I fancy that the Emperor is really 
afraid of him. 
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Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

Compiegne, i 6 ih November, 1857 . 
The Empress, instead of letting people alone, torments 
herself and them by thinking it necessary to furnish constant 
amusement for them ; such amusement generally suiting 
some people and not others ; but they are both so natural 
and unaffected, and there is so little ceremony and etiquette, 
that the life is not disagreeable for a short time. Breakfast 
is at half-past eleven, then there is either hunting or shooting 
or some expedition to go to. Horses and carriages are found 
for everybody who wants them and nothing can be prettier 
than one of their cavalcades. Dinner about eight o’clock 
which never lasts more than an hour. In the- evening there 
is dancing to a hand organ (a dreadful trial to one’s auricular 
nerves) or charades or cards. Now and then the Company 
of one of the Theatres from Paris is brought donm to act. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Claretidon 

i 8 th November, 1857 . 

The Emperor does not appear to be under the least alarm 
concerning the financial state of France. His Majesty is 
much pleased at the encomium passed on the letter which 
he published in the Moniteiir, 

Lord Coxoley to Lord Clarendon 

14^/4 January, 1858 . 

I dined yesterday evening at the Tuileries. The dinner 
was given for the Duke of Saxe Coburg. In the course of 
the evening, I had one of those zoalking conversations mth 
tlie Emperor in which he seems to unburden himself as he 
would to a confessor. The matter, moreover, turned more 
upon French internal interests than upon foreign questions. 
He is at loggerheads with the Minister of Finance and his 
Minister of War because he will not reduce the army. He 
is resolved to keep it at the nominal effective of 400,000 rnen. 
On the whole, it is difficult to blame him, for it certainly 
would not be wise in him to be caught napping. He let out, 
however, what a bother Algeria was to France, 90,000 
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men tied by the leg — and no return — and this, he obser\’’ed, 
while India has been held by 30,000 Europeans with immense 
advantage to England. . . . 

. His Majesty is also uneasy at the scarcity of silver which 
he says is beginning to be severely felt in France. I asked 
him whether he had never thought of taking gold for the 
monetai7 standard of the Empire. He replied that the 
difficulties were so immense as to render such a conversion 
all but impossible. . . . 

I am sorry to add that he began a new story of suspicion 
against us. How he had heard from so many quarters that 
we were stirring up Austria and Prussia against France, 
that it was difficult to disbelieve in, etc. I stopped him dead 
short and said, “ Sir, I have given you my word of honour 
before that this is not true, I give it to you now once more. 
There is no truth whatever in these more than ridiculous 
assertions.” . . . These stories . . . emanated in reality 
from St. Petersburg. 

(On 14th January Orsini attempted to assassinate the 
Emperor.) 

■i$th January, 1858. 

(The Empress’ eye was inflamed ; a piece of glass from 
the bomb having touched her eye. 

There was great indignation in Paris, and much of it 
naturally centred on England’s sympathy with hlazzini 
and other Italian conspirators.) 

jph January, 1858. 

(Morny referred to England as a “ lahoratoire de crime ”, 
and Cowley therefore refused to invite him to the Embassy 
Bali.) 


Lord Cozoley to Lord Clarendon 

i-jih January, 1858. 

There can be no doubt after what occurred on Wednesday 
that the police are powerless to prevent such attempts, and 
the Emperor being both imprudent and a fatalist will expose 
himself. It was a miracle that he had an escort with him on 
Wednesday, for he had given up the practice, but as he 
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happened to be out shooting at Fontainebleau in the morning, 
the Ecuyer de Service had taken upon himself to order the 
escort to come. Had the Emperor been at home he would 
certainly have prevented it. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

22nd January^ 1858. 

1 thought the Emperor very low. The other day a fair 
lady who is supposed to stand at the moment high in his 
good graces asked him if he was ill as he looked so miserable. 
“ Non” was the reply, “ mats je snis profonddnient triste et 
decouragi” 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

zgth January, 1858. 

The Emperor is very much annoyed at the articles in 
The Times and he means to allude to them in the Moniteur. 
He assured me, however, that this should be done in a very 
mild and conciliatory tone, his object being to correct a 
mistake into which he supposes the English Public to have 
fallen, namely, that he wishes that all refugees should be 
sent away. Now there could be no greater mistake. Nobody 
respected more than himself the right of protecting political 
refugees. In France there were Poles and Italians of all 
sorts, and he would never listen to any demand to send 
them away, but there was a great difference between 
habouring refugees and criminals, and he must say that 
when there was a moral conviction, and unfortunately there 
could be no other, that foreigners were conspiring in England 
to assassinate, those foreigners ought to be sent away. 

Loi'd Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

yd February, 1858. 

There is a general belief prevalent that Walewsky is 
falling, Madame’s star is said to be on the decline. They 
both look miserable. 

Lord Cowley io Lord Clarendon 

, loth February, 1858. 

Ihe Emperor is one of the most susceptible of men. 
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Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

i/^th February, 1858. 

The poor Empress is tormented to death by anonymous 
letters telling her that the little Prince is to be carried off, 
and the poor child is now never let out of sight of the house. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Malmesbury 

yrd March, 1858. 

Fancy the Emperor telling me yesterday that he could not 
help feeling the greatest sympathy for Orsini. I should not 
be in the least surprised if he pardoned him, or at least 
mitigated his punishment. The Empress is upon her knees 
to him to do so. If he does, it will have a very bad impression. 
His Majesty has evidently been tickled (I can use no other 
expression) by Orsini’s letter read at the trial, in which it is 
said that the fate of Italy is in His Majesty's hands. There 
was never a man more easily caught by flattery of this kind. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Malmesbury'^ 

i^h March, 1858. 

The Emperor last night said there was a question which he 
wished to put to me — not as British Ambassador, but as 
a friend. Did I think it possible for him to commute the 
sentence of death on Orsini ? His Majesty added that he 
could not help feeling the greatest sympathy for him and that 
it would be a great happiness to him if Orsini were not 
executed ... He is regularly bitten by this miscreant. 

Baron Httbner to Count Buol-Schauemtein 

ZQth March, 1S58. 

M. de Persigny is not, as is generally believed, in favour of 
an English alliance ; he is in favour of a Palmerstonian 
alliance. He acknowledges only one statesman : Lord 
Palmerston. Napoleon I at the beginning of the centuty, 
Lord Palmerston at the end 1 These are the two men, not 
only in Europe, but in the whole world ; the two fetishes, 
to use his own expression, beyond whom there is nothing 
and nobody. 


* The Paris Embassy. 
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Vienna Archives. 

Baron Hiibner to Count Buol-Schauenstein 

20th March, 1858. 

The newspapers are largely responsible for the moral 
prostration which exists to-day. The French newspapers 
contribute by their silence ; the foreign newspapers by the 
prominence they give to exaggerated fears and to false or 
malevolent rumours. For, by founding his throne on the 
ruins of the parliamentary tribunal, the Emperor Napoleon 
dealt in France — and the repercussion was felt more or less 
throughout Europe — a mortal blow to the liberty of the 
Press. Consequently this became his implacable foe. With 
regard to France, Louis Napoleon is in the position of 
a victorious general in the country of an enemy which is 
mistress of the territory which he is occupying. He is 
supported only by the papers which he subsidizes. All the 
others detest him, attack him, play him dirty tricks, and he 
is cut to the heart. . . . 

M. de Pietri, the Prefect of Police, has just handed in his 
resignation ; disputes mth the new Minister of the Interior 
enter largely into his decision, but I am assured that the actual 
reason is as follows : Since the arrest of the conspirators, 
M. de Pietri, who is devoted to the Emperor, a Corsican by 
birth, an Italian by conviction and sympathy, has pleaded 
ardently and passionately ^vith his master on behalf of 
Orsini. As Your Excellency knows, it was he who conveyed 
Orsini’s letter to the Emperor ; it was he who maintained 
before the Privy Council that the Emperor should have mercy 
on Orsini, chiefly because he was a martyr, devoted — to the 
point of crime, it must be admitted — ^to a sacred cause, the 
cause of Italian independence. 

Baron Hiihnei- to Count Buol-Schauenstein 

igth March, 1859. 

On 5th March, 1859, the Moniteur admitted that there was 
a defensive alliance with Piedmont, but denied that there 
were any preparations for war : the public were delighted. 
“ Mais nous n'aimons pas la guerre'^ they said, “ et cela notes 
suffit.” 
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Lord Cowley to Lord Malmesbury 

zznd March. 

The Emperor is warming up for Italy again. Orsini’s 
letter and the dread of Italian stilettos would some day drag 
him into action if he knew how to begin. 

Nevertheless, when the Italian conspirator Bernard was 
acquitted by a London jury the French were furious. None 
more so than the Empress. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Malmesbury 

()th April, 1858. 

I dined yesterday at the Tuileries. His Majesty was some- 
what out of sorts, and as there was a large party I had not 
a great deal of conversation with him. He asked me about 
China and our intentions, expressing great anxiety that we 
should obtain a good commercial opening. I had read in the 
morning Robertson’s memorandum on our trade, and I told 
the Emperor that unless our merchants could get into the 
interior to buy and sell on their own account I did not expect 
much increase of business with the Chinese. His Majesty 
is also of this opinion and thinks that we shall obtain nothing 
unless we get to Pakin, coute que coute. For this purpose he 
considers that a land expedition, or rather an expedition 
that can be landed, should be sent, and he proposes that we 
should furnish 10,000 men and he 5,000. 

* The Empress to Lord Coioley 

x 8 th April, 1858. 

When I received yesterday the telegram announcing the 
acquittal of Bernard, my first inclination was to write to you, 
but a sentiment, an exaggerated one perhaps, restrained me. 
Your position and my own arc too delicate to allow us to act 
on impulse ; but on further reflection this is not interference 
in matters which do not concern me : it is the urge of my 
inmost feelings. At the present day moral sense is inter- 
preted so strangely, good and evil are so often confused, that 
I ask myself which is deceiving me ? Speaking purely as 
a woman (for I hold myself aloof from all politics) no one 
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knows better than yourself the depth of my sympathies Avith 
England. I admire your cold reason, the proverbial common 
sense which saves you from affectation, which weighs 
dispassionately, which enables you to judge justl5\ But there 
is one thing to fear more than the tyraimy of the individual, 
it is the tjTranny of the masses. I -ndll tell you. what it is that 
revolts my feelings. It is not the absurd reports which I read 
daily in your newspapers ; it is not the knowledge that the 
Emperor is the butt of malevolent attacks, nor the fear of 
seeing my husband and son struck down in my arms by an 
assassin, who takes upon himself the part of judge and 
executioner in one. No, my confidence in God is too great ; 
but where all these have failed, the acquittal of Bernard 
has succeeded. It has reduced me to a state of utter dismay. 
I have seen two men before the same tribunal, the one an 
assassin (for in your heart of hearts you admit him to be 
so) arraigned by the public h'linistrj’- ; the other arraigned 
morally before the same jury by Bernard’s defender. The first 
has been acquitted. "i^Tiat can I add, I, the wfe of the 
second ? . . . Are tlie weak defended against the strong, are 
the liberties of the ciwlized world protected, when a jury 
(nominally impartial) is forced to yield such satisfaction to 
a crowd which gives frenzied applause to a verdict which 
authorizes the melanchol)'' adage : Killmg is no murder ? 
I know that your honest soul revolts against this deed. 

Do not imagine tliat I wshed the man to die. Because 
I abhor bloodshed, I pleaded for merc)’^ for Orsini in the face 
of public opinion. My cause for regret is tliat you have failed 
to establish a great moral principle — as a Mfe and mother 
I see the whole peace of my life destroyed. Assassins are 
now strong in the support of England, and I confess with 
shame that I feel crushed, perhaps wrongly so, beneath such 
a verdict. 

Since Bernard’s acquittal assassins have your moral 
support ; they are free to plot against us : j'^ou have given 
them the right. No new law can alter it. Conscience has 
pronounced its ultimatum : the jurj" need not judge. Perhaps 
I am mong to write to j’ou in this way, but I am suffocating 
and I leave diplomatic language to others. I can only express 
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what I feel so keenly, and I am addressing not the English 
Ambassador, but a friend whom I esteem and who uill 
forgive me if my letter is too candid.’- 

Baron Hiibner to Count Buol-Schauenstein 

2rd May, 1858. 

(The Duchess Stephanie of Baden had come and was 
influencing the Emperor in favour of patience with England. 
He had great respect for her judgment.) 

At a dinner-party given on 15th May, 1858, to the Queen of 
Holland and the Prince Royal of Wurtemburg, the Emperor 
led Baron Hiibner aside for a long conversation about the 
principalities and Italy, 

“ I am not going to talk to you with diplomatic ambiguity,” 
said His Majesty, “ I will tell you my actual thought, and 
why I think it.” 

” I am glad to hear it,” replied Hiibner. “ It is the way to 
reach an agreement ; and if we cannot agree, at least we shall 
know where we stand. Only, Sire, give me permission to use 
the same frankness towards Your Majesty.” 

" That is understood. This is how I put it to myself. 
I made war in the East. Austria did not make war. If she had 
fired a single shot, I should consider it quite natural that she 
should exercise preponderating influence on those Eastern 
districts which touch her borders, and which arc far removed 
from France, But as I have made greater sacrifices than 
Austria and all the other Powers combined, I consider that 
I should have in Turkey an influence proportionate to my 
sacrifices. Well, this is what displeases Austria. She thwarts 
me everywhere, in great things and in small, and this 
embitters our relations.” 

Hiibner answered by citing the example of the Emperor 
Nicholas, who was defeated because he wanted to dominate 
Turkey. “ Sire,” he continued, ” do not base your claim on 
territorial rivalries, or you will be alone in your opinion. No 
one denies the splendid part which you played so gloriously 
in the late war. No one disputes the fame that you have won, 
nor the important page which you have written in history. 
Gratitude and high esteem, Europe grants you these with 
her whole heart, but preponderance, no ! ” 

* Reprinted from T/ie Paris Embassy. 
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“ I do not want preponderance,” retorted the Emperor. 
“ I only want my fair share of influence in Turkey. I did 
not make war for her, I made it against Russia ; but not for 
Turkey’s sake. People say that the integrity of the Porte is 
a European necessity. That may be. It is a very sad necessity 
which leaves in these five countries people as foolish as they 
are weak. But what alarms me is to realize that my influence 
in Constantinople is nil, while you, who have done nothing 
for Turkey, are all powerful. I repeat it, all powerful.” 

A singular confession, and pregnant with teaching for him 
who made it ! I might have asked, “ Whose fault is it ? ” 
The reason why France had lost her influence over Turkey 
was that she was obviously seeking too much. All, that 
Austria asked, said Hiibner, was to maintain Turkey in her 
independence and integrity. 

“ At Stuttgart, the Emperor Alexander — I can say it 
definitely because it is the truth,” said the Emperor, changing 
the subject, “ the Emperor proposed that I should sign an 
act. I declined. I told him that alliance is useless unless it 
has a definite object. As there was none between the Emperor 
and myself, I signed nothing. I have entered into no engage- 
ment wth Russia ...” 

“ With England,” continued the Emperor, “ I have an 
alliance. We have fought side by side, but our relations have 
suffered owing to her conduct. In small things she is always 
giving me pin-pri cks . That compromises our friendly relations . 
It is the same with Austria.” 

“ Pardon my frankness. Sire,” I replied, “ but I have often 
thought that 3fou attach too great importance to trifles.” 

“ No, no,” cried my companion. I was wrong to call 
them trifles ; they were Ytry important matters. 

“ Then, as far as concerns Austria, will you tell me what 
they are ? What are your complaints. Sire ? ” 

The Emperor named the affair of Belgrade, the questions 
of the Union, Montenegro, and the Danube. He added that 
Austria spoke ever5rwhere against him, that this was reported 
to him on all sides, especially from Berlin and Constantinople ; 
finally that we were alwa5's and everjnvhere blocking his path. 

“ Sire,” I answered, “ every power has a moral basis. 
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a principle that we cannot abandon with impunity. Ask the 
Pope to surrender an article of faith, and he will refuse ; 
if he consented, he would cease to be Pope. Claim England’s 
help to overthrow a parliamentary Government, and she will 
tell you that it is against her principles, and you yourself 
would answer the same if you were asked to fight elsewhere 
against universal suffrage which you have established in 
France. Austria’s principle is respect for the inviolable 
rights of Sovereigns, and non-recognition of the claims of 
nationalities to establish themselves as political states. . . . 
Well, since the peace, the course of the French Government 
on several occasions has violated these principles on w'hich our 
constitution is founded and on which w'e cannot negotiate,” 

“ You mustn’t say that,” the Emperor interrupted. 
“ Austria and England are the only uvo Powers which have 
no principles and, as a matter of fact, so much the better. 
The proof is your behaviour in Montenegro.” 

“ Austria,” answered Hiibner, ” must oppose any tendency 
in the principalities to constitute themselves separate states. 
And, permit me to add. Sire, it is not she tvho raised these 
questions ; it is Your Majesty. I do not agree that Austria 
is always blocking Your Majesty’s path ; on the contraty, 

I w'ould venture to say that it is France who blocks the path 
of Austria. And -what is our path ? It is the preservation of 
public rights, the preservation of thrones and states, of 
territorial conscriptions, such as have been checked by 
treaties.” 

The Emperor made little reply to this argument. He 
limited himself to the remark that the creation of a Roman 
State would not have endangered the peace of the Austrian 
monarchy, that there were mountains between Transylvania 
and the Principalities, etc,, but all this without insisting . . . 

“ This Montenegrin question is a small matter, but it may 
lead us far. For instance, what w'as the origin of the last war ? 
It w’as a silly affair of old Saints and the follies of M. de la 
Valette . , . But I am no friend of revolutionaiy Italy,” 
said the Emperor. 

I said that as long as doubts hovered, of course erroneously, 
over French policy concerning Italy, it would be difficult for 
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Austria to march against other countries. For example, in 
recent Eastern affairs, however much she desired it, she was 
unable to side vith France. 

The Emperor repeated that he was certainly no friend of 
Italian revolutionaries, but that it was impossible for him to 
explain ; finally he had not changed his policy. 

This ended the interview. 

“ I finish,” I said, “ where I should have begun, by the 
message to Your Majesty wth which my august Master 
entrusted me. When he said good-bye he said : ‘ Tell the 
Emperor Napoleon that I always maintain kindly and intimate 
relations with him. Tell him also that it is not true that 
Austria is always obstructing his road.’ ” 

“ Ah ! ” said my interlocutor, “ the Emperor said that,” 
and his features, whose sadness had impressed us all, cleared 
for the first time that evening. 

Baron Hiihner to Count Buol-Scimuenstein 

[The Emperor announced that, although since he had gone 
to St. Cloud official receptions had ceased, he would on 
27th June receive the Duke de Melzi, and with him the 
Austriaii Ambassador. Taking the Ambassador apart, he 
asked him several questions about the Roumanians in Austria, 
their numbers and their habitat.] 

“ I suppose,” said the Emperor — ^writes Hiibner — " that 
if it were a case of granting, say to the Poles, the use of their 
ancient Polish flag, that the Austrian Government would 
refuse, on account of its Galician subjects, because the flag 
is already in existence and is associated mth Polish 
independence. But the Roumanian flag is something 
altogether new.” 

I replied : “ If Austria sanctions a Roumanian flag, by 
what right can she refuse the Polish flag to the Galicians 
the very day they ask for it ? ” 

The Emperor was silent, ewdently because he did not 
know what to answer. 

“ The Belgian nation,” I continued, “ consists partly of 
a Gallic race which speaks French. \Vhat would you sa}’’. 
Sire, if they were given the white flag ? ” 
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“ I would object,” cried the Emperor, “ but it is not the 
same thing, for the white flag would recall the past.” 

" And the Roumanian flag,” was my answer, “ would appeal 
to the future : to the future of those who dream of 
a Roumanian independence which could be won only by the 
dismemberment of Turkey and the defection of many millions 
of Austrian subjects.” 

The Emperor did not reply, but evidently he was impressed. 
Hiibner continued by pointing out that in the winter of 1854 
to 1855 it was the moral support given by Austria to the Allies 
which paralysed the right arm of Russia, by keeping a strain 
on her frontier, and so giving the Allies time to bring up 
reinforcements. 

“ That is true,” said the Emperor. “ The Austrians did 
us an immense service.” 

Then how, asked Hubner, could Austria be pleased to see 
her vital interest threatened in a quarter where those of 
France were in no way involved ? 

* Cavour to King Victor E 7 nmamiel 

Baden, z^th Jtdy, 1858.^ 

As soon as I was introduced to the Emperor he broached 
the subject of my voyage. He began by saying that he had 
decided to support Sardinia with all his might in a war against 
Austria, provided that the war was fought for a non- 
revolutionary cause and one which would be justified in the 
eyes of diplomacy and more especially by public opinion 
in France and Europe. 

The search for this cause presented the most difficult 
problem. I decided to deal with this question before any 
other. I proposed first to utilize the grievances caused by 
Austria’s failure to carry out her part of the Treaty of 
Commerce between us. To this the Emperor replied that the 
commercial question was of minor importance and was 
insufficient grounds for a great war destined to change the 
map of Europe. Next I proposed to advance again the 
clauses which were passed at the Congress of Paris, to protest 

‘ Translated from Carteggio Cavour-Nigra. 
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against the illegal extension of Austria’s power in Italy ; 
that is to say : the treaty of ’67 between Austria and the 
Dukes of Parma and Modena, the prolonged occupation of 
the Romagna and of the Legations ; the new fortifications 
raised round Piacenza. 

The Emperor would not agree to my suggestions. He 
observed that since the complaints we had advanced in 
’56 were considered insufficient to warrant the intervention of 
France and England in our favour, no one would understand 
why they should now justify an appeal to arms. “ Besides,” 
he added, “ whilst mj’^ troops are in Rome I can scarcely 
insist that Austria should withdraw hers from Ancona and 
Bologna.” The objection was reasonable. Consequently 
I had to abandon my second proposition. I did it \vith regret, 
as it was a frank and audacious move, entirety consistent 
with the noble character of Your Majesty and the people 
you govern. 

My position w'as becoming embarrassing, for I had no 
other tangible proposal to make. The Emperor came to my 
assistance, and together we traversed all the Italian States 
in search of this elusive casus belli. After we had scoured 
the whole of the peninsula without success, we arrived, 
almost without knowing it, at Massa and Carrara, and here 
we discovered the object of our desperate search. After 
I had given the Emperor a lurid description of this unhappy 
country, of w'hich he already had a fairly accurate knowledge, 
we agreed to incite the inhabitants to implore Your Majesty’s 
protection and even to claim the cession of these Duchies 
to Sardinia. Your Majesty will refuse the proposed 
forfeiture, but will willingly embrace the cause of the 
oppressed populace, and despatch a haughty and threatening 
note to the Duke of Modena. The Duke, strong in the support 
of Austria, will reply impertinently. Thereupon Your 
Majesty will occupy Massa and the w'ar will begin. 

As it would be the Duke of Modena who would be the 
originator, the Emperor thought that the war would be 
popular not only in France but equally in England and in the 
rest of Europe, wLere, rightly or wTongty, the Prince is 
regarded as the prophet of despotism. Moreover, since the 
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Duke of Modena has acknowledged no Sovereign in France 
since 1830, the Emperor has less consideration for him than 
for any other Prince. 

When this preliminary question was settled, the Emperor 
said : “ Before going further, we must consider two serious 
difficulties which will confront us in Italy : the Pope and the 
King of Naples. I must pacify both ; the first lest he should 
raise the Catholics in France against us, the second so that 
we may preserve the sympathies of Russia, who makes it 
a point of honour to protect King Ferdinand.” 

I replied that as regards the Pope, unless the Roman 
States should revolt, it would be easy to keep him in peaceful 
possession of Rome by means of the French garrison which 
was firmly established ; but that since the Pope had refused 
to follow the adwce which he had given him on behalf of 
these countries, he could hardly resent it if the States profited 
by the first favourable occasion to rid themselves of 
a detestable system of government which the Court of Rome 
obstinately refused to reform. Then, as regards the I^ng of 
Naples, there was no need to trouble about him unless he 
chose to side with Austria *, unless, indeed, his subjects took 
the initiative and profited by the opportunity to rid themselves 
of his benevolent rule. 

This reply satisfied the Emperor and we passed on to the 
important question as to what the war was to accomplish. 
The Emperor willingly admitted that it was necessary to expel 
the Austrians from Italy neck and crop. Not an inch of 
territory must be left them on this side of the Alps and the 
Isonzo. But what was to be the subsequent organization of 
Italy ? After long discussions, which I will spare Your 
Majesty, we reached almost complete agreement on the 
following basis, which we both admitted must be open to 
modification according to the changes and chances of the war. 
The Valley of the Po, Romagna, and the Legations were to 
constitute the Kingdom of Upper Italy under the rule of the 
House of Savoy. The Pope would retain Rome and its 
immediate surroundings. The remainder of the Papal 
States, with Tuscany, would form the Kingdom of Central 
Italy. We did not touch upon the territorial boundaries of 
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the Kingdom of Naples. The four Italian States would form 
a Confederation after the model of the German Confederation, 
the Presidency of which would be given to the Pope as 
compensation for the loss of the greater part of liis States. 

I consider this arrangement entirely satisfactory. As 
Sovereign by right of the richest and strongest part of Italy, 
Your Majesty vnll practically rule the whole peninsula. 

In the probable event that Your Majesty’s uncle and cousin 
will prudently retire to Austria, the choice of Sovereigns for 
Florence and Naples has been left in abeyance. At the same 
time the Emperor did not conceal the pleasure it would give 
him to see Murat restored to his father’s throne ; whilst 
for my part I suggested that the Duchess of Parma should 
occupy the Pitti Palace, at any rate temporarily. This last 
idea gave infinite satisfaction to the Emperor, who apparently 
dreads being accused of persecuting the Duchess of Parma, 
who is a Bourbon Princess. 

After we had settled the future of Italy the Emperor asked 
what France would receive, and whether Your Majesty 
would cede Savoy and the County of Nice. I replied that 
Your Majesty accepted the principle of nationalities and 
acknowledged that Savoy belonged by right to France ; 
consequently he was ready to make the sacrifice, though it 
Avould cost him infinite pain to renounce a country which 
had been the cradle of his family, and a people who had 
given his ancestors many proofs of their affection and 
devotion. As regards Nice, the question was different ; its 
people owed their origin, their language, and their customs 
more to Piedmont than to France, so that their accession to 
the Empire would be a direct contradiction of the very 
principle for which we w^ere fighting. At this the Emperor 
fidgeted with his moustache, but merely added that these 
were secondary matters which there would be ample time" 
to settle later. 

Whilst considering the means by which the war is to be 
brought to a happy conclusion, the Emperor emphasized 
the importance of isolating Austria, so tliat we should have 
no one else to deal Mth.. This is liis reason for insisting that 
the war should be fought on an issue wdiich would not alarm 
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the other Continental Powers and which would be popular 
in England. The Emperor seemed convinced that our plan 
fulfilled this double object. He counts positively on the 
neutrality of England ; he urged us to make ever)' effort 
to work upon public opinion in that countr)', so that it may 
force its Government, which is its slave, to undertake nothing 
in favour of Austria. Similarly, he reckons that the antipathy 
of the Prince of Prussia for the Austrians awII prevent Prussia 
from declaring against us. As regards Russia, the Emperor 
holds the repeated promise of the Emperor Alexander that 
he AA-ill not oppose his projects in Italy. If the Emperor is 
under no illusion — and after all that he has told me I am 
inclined to believe him — ^the matter will be reduced to 
a straight fight between France and ourselves on the one side 
and Austria on the other. 

At the same time the Emperor considers that, even reduced 
to these proportions, the question still is of extreme 
importance and presents immense difficulties. There is no 
denying that Austria has immense military resources. [And 
the Emperor, considering how stubbornly the Austrians had 
fought his uncle, decided that he could not undertake the 
campaign with less than 300,000 men, of whom 100,000 
should be Piedmontese. The French, he thought, Avould 
advance down the right bank of the Po from the base of 
Spezia. 

[He promised that France should provide the munitions, 
and said he Avould use his influence to float a loan for the 
Sardinian Government. So far the conversation had lasted 
from II to 3 in the afternoon ; at this point the Emperor 
dismissed Cavour, telling him to return an hour later for 
a drive.] 

At the appointed hour we took our seats in an elegant 
phaeton, drawn by American horses, which the Emperor 
drove himself, and followed by a single serv'ant. For the next 
three hours he drove me through the valleys and forests, 
which make the Vosges one of the most picturesque districts 
of France. 

Scarcely had we left the streets of Plombiercs before the 
Emperor opened the subject of Prince Napoleon’s marriage, 
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and asked Your Majesty’s intentions on this point. I replied 
that Your Majesty had been in a most embarrassing position 
when I communicated to him Bixio’s overtures, since 3’^ou 
were doubtful as to what value he, the Emperor, attached to 
them ; you really were at a complete loss since you recalled 
certain contradictory conversations that Your Majesty had 
with him in Paris in 1855, concerning Prince Napoleon’s 
matrimonial intentions towards tlie Duchess of Genoa. 
I added that this uncertainty was increased after Your 
Majesty’s interview Mth Dr. Conneau, who, when pressed 
by Your Majesty and myself, admitted that not only had he 
received no instructions, but that he was completely ignorant 
of the Emperor’s views on the subject. I submitted that, 
although Your Majesty attached immense importance to an 
action which might be so agreeable to himself, he was most 
reluctant to marry his daughter on account of her youth, and 
did not wish to insist on a choice which might be distasteful 
to her. That, if the Emperor was set upon it. Your Majesty 
yourself would raise no insuperable objection but that the 
ultimate decision must rest with your daughter. 

The Emperor answered that he earnestly desired that his 
cousin should marry Princess Clothilde ; that he would 
choose an alliance with the House of Savoy in preference to 
any other ; that if he had not commissioned Conneau to 
speak to Your Majesty it was because he was doubtful about 
making advances before he knew that they would be welcome. 

As to the conversation with Your Majesty of which I had 
reminded him, the Emperor at first seemed to have forgotten 
it, but after a time he said : “ I remember quite well having 
told the King that my cousin had done wrong in asking tire 
hand of the Duchess of Genoa ; but it was because I thought it 
most unsuitable that he should speak to her of marriage 
within so few' months of her husband’s death.” 

The Emperor referred several times to the question of the 
marriage. He said, with a laugh, it is quite possible that he had 
sometimes spoken unkindly of Iris cousin to Your Majesty, 
he had often been angry with the Prince, but really he was 
very fond of him and appreciated his excellent qualities, and 
Napoleon’s recent conduct had won him the esteem and 
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affection of France. “ Napoleon,” he added, “ is much 
better than his reputation ; he is a grumbler, he loves to 
contradict, but he has plenty of vdt, no lack of judgment, and 
a sound heart.” This is true : that Napoleon has wit, Your 
Majesty knows for himself, and the many conversations I have 
had with him bear it out. The dexterity with which he 
presided over the Exhibition proves his judgment. As to 
his heart, his constancy, whether to his friends or his 
mistresses, proves its excellence. A heartless man would not 
have left Paris in the middle of the Carnival to pay a last 
visit to Rachel who was dying at Cannes, and that after they 
had been separated for four years. 

In my answers to the Emperor I have always been careful 
not to offend, but I have avoided giving any definite pledge. 
At the end of the day, just before we parted, the Emperor 
said : “ Since the King is reluctant to marry his daughter so 
young, I should not insist upon an immediate marriage ; 
I should be willing to wait a year or more if necessary. All 
I desire is to know how I stand ; so will you ask the Kng to 
consult his daughter and to give me a positive answer as to 
his intentions. If he consents to the marriage, let him fix 
the date ; I ask no guarantee except our plighted word.” 
Then we parted ; the Emperor pressed my hand and bade 
me farewell, saying : “ Trust me as I trust you.” 

Lord Cowley io Lord Malmesbury 

i 6 th Jintc, 1858. 

There is nothing so difficult to deal with as a jealous man, 
and as to getting Walewsky away for a few hours from 
Fontainebleau, leaving Madame behind him, is out of the 
question. He is always thinking whether his Imperial 
hlajesty is not cuckolding him, which he may be sure he is. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Malmesbury 

20th August, 1858. 

I have had some conversation with Lord Palmerston since 
he saw the Emperor. It would seem that there was no subject 
that was not broached betAveen them. Lord Palmerston 
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says that all His Majesty’s language with regard to England 
and the Alliance was excellent, and that, if words are to be 
trusted to, there is no danger in his policy with respect to us. 
There were three things which struck Lord Palmerston 
particularly. 

Talking of naval warfare, the Emperor said, as if with 
a meaning, that the whole system had changed and that the 
French would build iio more large ships. 

Secondly the Emperor seemed very inquisitive to know 
what England would do if France and Austria were to come 
to loggerheads in Italy. Lord Palmerston told him that of 
course everything would depend on the cause of the quarrel. 
The Emperor spoke with his usual jealousy of our intimacy 
\vith Austria. 

Thirdly. His Majesty spoke with great distrust of Russia — 
said she would require watching, though she was crippled 
for manj’^ years to come. All this is new and a good sign, for, 
when I last spoke to His Majesty on the subject of Russia, he 
could not believe that our intelligence as to the state of Russia 
was correct. 

With regard to Turkey the Emperor said that it was 
a Government with which there was nothing to be done, 
and Lord Palmerston told him that Turkey was not fairly 
judged in France, that she was always compared with civilized 
nations, whereas she should be compared with herself — 
that is, statesmen should look back to what she was a quarter 
of a century ago, and compare it with her present state, when 
the progress she had made would be found to be immense. 


Lord Palmerston to Lord Coiuley 

8 th September, 1858. 

I saw Howden ^ j^esterday, who fancies that he was recalled 
to please the Emperor, who is angry 'with him for having got 
the railway into Spain to be carried by the coast line, which 
is best for English interests, instead of its going by the inland 
line, which would have been best for French interests. 


' British Ambassador at Madrid. 
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^Signor Nigra to Count Cavour 

ist October, 1858.^ 

Yesterday, 30th September, I was admitted to the presence 
of the Emperor, who received me with his customary kindness. 
After having paid him certain compliments from the King, 
I communicated to him the request of the Duke d’Aumale 
and, in accordance with His Majesty’s command, asked him 
to read the letter which Your Excellency wrote to me before 
I started. I told the Emperor that if the King had listened 
only to the voice of his heart he would not have hesitated to 
reply favourably to the instances of a near and unhappy 
relation, but that since, above all things, he was anxious not 
to displease the Emperor, he had charged me to ask lu's 
advice. At first the Emperor seemed surprised ; he told me 
he was considering what effect the admission which the Duke 
de Chartres made in the Academy of Turin would have 
upon the country ; but after reflecting for a few moments he 
said : That is all the same to ?//<?.” Before taking leave of 
His Imperial Majesty I repeated the question in the hopes 
of obtaining a more explicit answer, but again the Emperor 
answered by the same phrase that I have underlined above. 

After this the Emperor led the conversation to Italian 
affairs. His Majesty said that he had studied attentively the 
political and military notes which the ICing had sent him 
through Your Excellency : that their criticisms seemed to him 
very serious and ver}' fair. As a result he was ready to start 
the campaign at the time fixed by the King, that is to say 
between the end of Spring and the beginning of Summer. 
“ Whilst waiting,” the Emperor added, “ I will devote 
myself without delay to the financial question which bristles 
with difficulties ; for this unhappy Crimean War has placed 
us in a very serious position financially.” 

Once again the Emperor reverted to the pretext for the 
war. I told him that the King and Your Excellency never 
forgot this delicate point, and certainly they would not have 
let slip any favourable opportunity that might offer. But for 
lack of a better, and counting also a little on chance and upon 

‘ Translated from CmteftcJo Cavour-Nif.ra, pp. 157-8. 
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the mistakes of our common enemy, they were adhering 
for the time being to the formula suggested by the Emperor 
himself. He asked me if I thought much time would be 
required to put the Massa and Carrara plan into execution. 
I replied that it was impossible to guess the time that the 
Duke of Modena would take to answer our note, but in our 
opinion the time would not be long, and that, as to the address, 
we could procure that now if necessary. 

Before changing the subject the Emperor charged me to 
beg the King and Your Excellency to study the ins and outs 
of the question. In his opinion the issue of the struggle will 
depend in great measure on the grounds, more or less clever, 
more or less justifiable, on which the war is started. The 
Emperor considers it almost essential that public opinion 
should favour us, not only in Italy, and in France, but above 
all in England if we wish to keep that country from 
sympathizing with our enemies. 

“ Have you not any boundary dispute with Austria,” 
added the Emperor, “ any old neighbourly quarrel which 
would provide a plausible pretext for a rupture ? ” 

“ Sire,” I replied, “ if your Majesty does not seek it, we 
will find the pretext, if it is allowable to give that name to 
a veritable casus belli : it is the measure of the sequestrations.” 

“ Unhappily, that is over,” retorted the Emperor, “ and 
may not be revived.” 

His Imperial Majesty asked if it might not be expedient 
that the protest of the inhabitants of Massa and Carrara should 
be addressed to France as well as to Sardirda, in case this 
plan Svas adopted. Although I had no instructions on this 
point I did not hesitate to reply that in my opinion it would 
give rise to most serious difficulties. 

“ The inhabitants of the Duchy,” I told him, “ may be 
right in addressing themselves to the King of Sardinia, whom 
Europe is accustomed to regard as the natural defender of 
Italy, but they would have no right whatever to address 
themselves to the Emperor of the French . . .” 

“ Than to the Turks,” interrupted my august companion. 

“ I did not say to the Sultan,” I resumed, “ but, say, to 
the Queen of Great Britain. Besides, if the address bore 
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Your Majesty’s name, Austria would have vety little difficulty 
in solving the riddle, and in this case, rather than expose 
herself to a war which it is her chief interest to avoid, she would 
confine herself to a simple diplomatic intervention into which 
she would probably manage to drag England and some of the 
other Great Powers.” 

The Emperor seemed to accept this view, and said that 
after all it would be better if the address were sent to the 
King alone. 

His Imperial Majesty asked whether Italy — Lombardy 
in particular — was ready to second the move which was in 
preparation. I replied in the affirmative . . . The Emperor 
inquired also within what territorial limits we could count 
on the loyal co-operation of the Italians. I did not hesitate 
to answer that all who spoke Italian, even in the Tyrol, were 
with us, and abhorred Austria, and I do not think I was 
exaggerating. 

Aftenvards the Emperor explained to me the purpose of 
the mission to the Czar which had been entrusted to Prince 
Napoleon. The Prince is to put the matter clearly before 
the Emperor of Russia and to persuade him to hold Germany 
in check during the war in Italy, by threatening to draw the 
sword in favour of Piedmont and France as soon as Germany 
showed the slightest inclination to side with Austria. 

" Such,” said the Emperor, " is the mission that I h.nvc 
assigned to the Prince. I am very hopeful of his success. 
At Stuttgart the Czar and I promised each other not to under- 
take anjThing important without a previous understanding. 
In any case you may be sure the Prince will do his utmost 
to succeed. There is no fear that he will fail for want of 
tr}'ing." 

The Emperor then told me that the Prince, who is due to 
return here in a few days, will be delighted to accept the 
King’s invitation during the first days of November. 

At this point of the conversation the Emperor repeated 
the questions he had already asked at our previous meeting 
as to the intentions of the King and Princess Clothikle 
concerning the proposed marriage between Her Royal 
Highness and Prince Napoleon. I was expecting this question, 
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and hastened immediately to answer according to the 
instructions which our Royal Master had graciously given me. 

The Emperor listened to me gravely and quietly, his eyes 
dull and fixed, his face impassible. But under this semblance 
of calm and coldness, he betrayed signs of actual anxiety. 


Lord Cozoley to Lord Malmesbury 

2xst October, 1858. 

I doubt if we shall hear much more of the colonization 
scheme. The Emperor spoke to me very much in that sense 
yesterday, saying that he regretted that France had colonies, 
that it was so difficult to maintain them in a prosperous state, 
that they were a weakness to the Mother Country, and that 
the necessity of protecting their commerce prevented France 
from buying in the most advantageous markets — a rather 
more Free Trade doctrine than I have yet heard from His 
Majesty’s lips. 

Wth regard to England, I have never heard the Emperor’s 
language more friendly. . . . 

He touched on Prince Napoleon’s %dsit to Warsaw and said 
that the Emperor of Russia had shown His Imperial Highness 
every sort of confidence . . . The Czar in talking of Turkey 
and her prospects had said that he would spend his last 
rouble and send his last man to prevent the establishment of 
a Greek Empire. The course of the conversation, however, 
led the Emperor (Louis Napoleon) to speak of his general 
European polic3^ He expressed himself much as follows. 

I am told that mj’’ policy is tortuous, but I am not under- 
stood. I am blamed for coquetting with Austria one day and 
with Russia the next, and it is inferred therefore that I am 
not to be depended upon. But my policj" is very simple. 
When I came to my present position I saw that France 
wanted peace, and I determined to maintain peace with the 
Treaties of 1815, so long as France was respected and held 
her own in the Councils of Europe. But I was equally 
resolved, if I was forced into war, not to make peace until 
a better equilibrium was secured to Europe. I have no 
ambitious views like the first Emperor, but if other countries 
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gain anjThing France must gain something also. Well, Avhen 
driven into war \%'ith Russia, I thought that no peace would 
be satisfactory which did not resuscitate Poland, and 
I humoured Austria in the hope that she would assist me in 
this great work. She failed me, and after peace was made 
I looked to the amelioration of Italy. 

* Napoleon III to Alexander II 

Paris, 2znd Pccemhcr, 1S58. 

I hope Your Majesty is not tired of the sight of my 
handwriting. But the question is of extreme importance, and 
I beg that you will allow me once more to explain it frankly 
and in its entirety. 

After the war was finished we appreciated one another’s 
worth and relied upon one another. Now chance places us 
in a similar position. Your Majesty would like to alter a part 
of the Treaty of Paris, I would like to alter a part of the 
Treaty of 1815. 

Nevertheless, wc are both forced to respect the existing 
treaties unless war should necessitate a new Congress. 

A favourable circumstance will soon present itself. The 
more we make common cause, the stronger we shall be to 
dictate our terms to the other Powers. 

Let us agree to act in concert. Since we rely upon one 
another, it is obvious that in the making of peace each of us 
should undertake to advance, in so far as he can or shall he 
able, the interests of his ally. The Treaty of Alliance naturally 
resolves itself thus : — 

Firstly, each contributes to the struggle according to his 
desires and means. 

Secondly, at the making of peace each engages to promote 
the interests of his ally. 

Outside these wide and logical bounds I see for ourselves 
no noble or v.'orthy cause of action. It would be unbecoming 
to Your Majesty or myself to haggle over words or different 
interpretations. Eveiy'thing between us should be clear and 
open. I hope Your Majesty will understand my words and 
that, save for any awkwardness in their expression, you will 
agree with any ideas that they convey. 
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I may add that according to the news which I have 
received from Piedmont it seems that war will break out some 
time next May. 

I was delighted to receive the Grand Duke Constantine. 
The King of Piedmont had spoken confidentially to him, 
but I told him nothing definite ; although it cost me a good 
deal not to open my heart to a Prince whom I love and 
esteem so sincerely. 

(The Emperor’s actual words on New Year’s Day, 1859, 
were : “ J'espere que Va7inee qui s’ouvre iie fera que cimenter 
nos alliances pour le bonlieur des penples et lapaix de V Europe” 

These could be interpreted as either conciliatory or 
menacing : the tone in which they were spoken was genial, 
but when repeated in Paris they sounded sinister. 

On 12th December, 1858, Hubner complained that certain 
newspapers were making war on Austria, that the Moniteur 
had replied ambiguously, and then only after a long delay, 
and that there was a vague anxiety at the bottom of every- 
one’s mind.) 

Lord Cowley to Lord Malmesbury 

26th Decembe}', 1858. 

(Hubner, sent in 1848, was a man of no family, and there- 
fore had to contend with grudges against him at both the 
Tuileries and the Hofburg.) 

The Emperor has now taken a personal dislike to him and 
treats him very ill. This goes to Hiibner’s heart, who has 
not sang froid or independence enough to hide it, and if 
I dared give advice on so delicate a matter I should recom- 
mend him to ask to be removed elsewhere. Until that is 
done, Austria will have no influence here. 

Baron Hubner to Count Buol-Scliauenstein 

2nd Jafiuary, 1859. 

Prince Napoleon was doing all he could in the sense of 
republicanism and war, and was supporting the radical Press. 
Walewsky was doing all he could to counteract this influence, 
and told Hubner that the Emperor’s only wish had been to 
appear conciliator^^ and for that reason he had mentioned 
a tension which was no secret to anyone. 
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Lord Cowley to Lord Malmesbury 

gth January, 1S59. 

The Emperor has more than once declared to me that he 
never could (I presume on account of the French clergy) 
consent to the slightest diminution of the temporal 
possessions of the Pope. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Malmesbury 

12th January, 1859. 

The French Government have got it into their heads that 
the King of the Belgians, the Duke of Saxe Coburg, and the 
Prince Consort are promoting a German Union against 
France. A few days ago the Prince de Chimay, whom the 
King of the Belgians employs in matters personal to himself 
and the Emperor, returned for the winter to Paris, and was 
the bearer of a letter from the King to the Emperor on the 
subject of some ceremonial affairs. WTien the Prince gave the 
letter to the Emperor the latter took him to task in very 
measured language. He said that although the institutions of 
Belgium were distasteful to him, that he had to complain of 
her Press, the asylum she gave to refugees, he had endeavoured 
to keep on the best terms with the Belgian Government 
whatever it might be, but that the existence of Belgium was 
incompatible with a bad understanding with France, that he 
had already called the King’s attention to this fact, and now 
called it again. Anything that he could do to put the com- 
mercial relations between the two countries on a footing 
agreeable to Belgium he would do with pleasure, but he would 
not tolerate the influence of the King being turned against 
him. His Majesty went on to say that the Duke of 
Saxe Coburg had been very instrumental in bringing about 
the change of government in Prussia, and this change, inas- 
much as it was hostile to Russia, was displeasing to him. 
In fact the Emperor seems to have spoken of Prussia more 
in the terms of a province than of a great state. 

There is danger in all this because, if the Emperor once 
suspects that a Coalition is forming against him, 1 am much 
mistaken in his character if such a suspicion does not drive 
him to commit some desperate act. 
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The Emperor to the Spanish Ambassador 

i4ih January, 1859. 

“ I desire peace, I desire it with all my heart, but circum- 
stances may prove too strong.” They had represented to him 
the immense drain on the public funds. “ I have not the 
Treasury behind me,” was his answer, “ but France is 
with me.” 


Lord Cowley to Lord Malmesbury 

2,0th January, 1859. 

(The Emperor had said that he could not help Sardinia 
unless Austria were the aggressor.) 

Cavour told Galliena the other day that there was nothing 
for it but war. I think there may be something else, and that 
is, his fall. So long as he remains in power I shall not feel 
tranquil. He has an influence over the Emperor for which 
I cannot account unless some foolish promise has been made 
him. It is evident that the Emperor will not bind himself 
too strongly, not knowing what the chapter of accidents may 
produce. Perhaps also he is hanging back until Napoleon’s 
marriage is a settled thing. What a disgrace to Victor 
Emmanuel, selling his daughter to such a man. I am told 
that she is very much opposed to the match herself. 

Lord Cowley to the Duke of Cambridge 

2 znd January, 1859. 

I do not think the Emperor has any fixed ideas in regard 
to Italy. What he would like, I presume, would be to give 
Lombardy to Sardinia and take Savoy himself. But when it 
happens, as it has often been my lot, to discuss with him the 
diferent Italian chimeras which agitate his brain, he generally 
ends the conversation by admitting that the position is so 
surrounded by difficulties that it appears insoluble. . . . 

Your Royal Highness will naturally ask what, then, has 
given rise to the panic which has spread throughout Europe ? 
Various circumstances have contributed to it, but most of all 
the intemperate language held by Prince Napoleon and his 
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newspapers and Cavour’s speech at Turin, Both one and the 
other breathed war with a vengeance, and when upon the 
top of these comes the Emperor’s speech to Hubner, France 
took the alarm and communicated it to the rest of the world. 

(Cowley thought the only aggressor possible would be 
Sardinia.) 

On 29th January’’, according to the arrangement made 
between the Emperor and Cavour at Plombieres, Prince 
Napoleon married Princess Clothilde of Savoy, a girl of 15. 
Victor Emmanuel had hesitated, but Napoleon asked why 
one should hesitate to accept as husband a man who had shown 
very good feelings in his relations with his mistresses. 

Lord Palmerston to Lord Cozclcy 

■znd February, 1859. 

I wish Austria out of Italy, but should lament her being 
weakened north of the Alps. If she were dismembered 
France and Russia would shake hands across Germany, and 
the independence of Europe w'ould be gone. But France and 
Austria ought to evacuate the Roman States, and leave the 
Pope to settle matters with his own subjects. 

(Prince Napoleon Jerome now returned to Paris with the 
bride. Princess Clothilde of Savoy, the girl of 15, who had 
been bargained for at Plombi6rcs.) 

^ Lord Cozvlcy to Lord Clarendon ^ 

6 th February, 1859, 

“ The Bride,” wrote Lord Cowley, ” looks a mere child, 
but conducts herself with wonderful aplomb. She did not 
seem in the least embarrassed, and spoke a few words to 
the Nuncio and each of the Ambassadors with much 
affability. She has a verj' Austrian face and reminds me of 
what I recollect of Marie Louise. The Empress and 
Princess Mathildc speak ver)’ favourably of her — but when 
one secs this child sacrificed, for it is nothing else, to the 
ambition of her father and Cavour, what can one think of 
such men ? It is positively horrible to sec that poor frail 
‘ Reprinted from The Paris Embassy. 
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little creature by the side of that brute (I can call him nothing 
else) to whom she has been immolated. For my part I cannot 
and have not congratulated anyone on the event. 

“ The Banquet last night was magnificent — I have seldom 
seen a finer sight. There was a chorus placed in the gallery 
who sang during the whole time, whether from accident or 
design, the most revolutionary choruses from William Tell 
and Masaniello. . . . No two pieces could have been so 
unfortunately chosen as the plays which followed the banquet, 
for a young girl just married and who had hardly been to 
a play in her life — Le Pour et le Co 7 itre and Un Soufflet n'est 
jamais Perdu. You probably know them both, and all I can 
say is that nobody knew exactly which way to look.” 

On loth February Walewsl^ admitted that the election of 
Couza for the two Danubian principalities was not unaccept- 
able to France. He also spoke of the formal reception, 
splendidly arranged, but marred by the silence of the crowd, 
of Princess Clothilde. “ We do not greet the little one,” said 
the workmen, “ because she brings us war.” After the great 
dinner of welcome given at the Tuileries, the Emperor came 
straight to the Austrian Ambassador and said in a tone that those 
around could hear that he much regretted that his words on 
New Year’s Day had been taken as they had. “ It is said 
also,” he added to Hubner, “ tliat there was a coldness 
between you and me. Nothing could be more false.” 

If the Emperor’s words had awakened anxiety, answered 
Hubner, it was not astonishing. Europe would feel anxious 
whenever the Tuileries was not on good terms with Austria 
or with England. “ During the war in the East,” he said, 
“ when France and Italy were openly allied, Italy enjoyed 
the utmost tranquility ; at the first rumour that the harmony 
between these two great Powers is disturbed, Italy becomes 
restless.” 

“ What you say is absolutely true,” answered the Emperor. 
“ In 1856 Italy was quiet — but, you wdll admit that Italy has 
its national sentiment.” 

Hubner did not agree with that. An Italian nation, he 
insisted, in the political sense, had never existed ; to attempt 
to create an Italy would be sterile and vain. 
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“ Ah ! ” said the Emperor, “ I should be only too glad to 
withdraw my soldiers from the Papal States. I am telling 
you nothing ; we are only chatting here, we are not doing 
business.” 

“ Allow me, Sire, to remind you of what I have several 
times had the honour of telling the Emperor, though he has 
refused to believe it, namely that the proposals which he is 
prepared to make to my Sovereign, and which would tend 
to modify the boundaries of Northern Italy, would be 
unacceptable.” 

The Emperor said nothing, but his manner suggested a man 
who is saying : “ I know that already,” and who says it 
merely to break the ice with someone with whom he is 
annoyed, but with whom he does not want to break 
completely. 

After some minutes of silence His Majesty continued : 
” You exercise a powerful influence in Italy.” 

” We exercise the influence natural to a great Power, and 
to an Italian Power, which, by virtue of treaties, wc have 
become.” 

” Yes, your right is incontestable,” said the Emperor. 

” And as a powerful neighbour, Sire, you also e.vercisc 
a powerful influence in Italy. It is upon the influence of these 
two great Powers that the security of the Princes and the 
tranquility of the Italian States depends. That is a fact which 
wc must needs accept, for I doubt gravely wlictlicr the best 
reforms would render the Italian governments stronger, or 
their evil stars less daring and less dangerous.” 

The Emperor was silent, 

” Wc are all vciy anxious to hear the speech. Sire, wJiich 
you are to make the day after to-morrow. It will be a vciy' 
serious pronouncement.” 

” I shall explain the situation,” the Emperor answered. 

" I regret that there arc so many points on which Austria 
and I disagree.” 

His tone, in this and other words which I do not remember 
accurately, gave me the impression that some change was 
working in the Emperor’s mind. 
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Coimt Walewsky to Lord Cowley 

ist March, 1859. 

Le Piimont ou pliitof M. de Cavour s’agite : son emprunt 
a manqiii : il comprend ires hien la portee des cotisequences 
de voire mission, V evacuation des t^iais Romains Vinquiete, 
car elle iditait pas dajis son pr'ogramine. Tout cela le trouble. 
. . . Mais si d Vienne, on appride avec exactitude la situation, 
le Comte Cavour s'agitera dans le vide et il finira pent etre 
par devenir ltd meme le victime de toutes sesfolles conceptions. 

Baron Hiibner to Count Buol-Schauenstdn 

z^th March, 1859, 

“ M. de Cavour is sly, tricky, and essentially a quibbler.” 
He was combining with the Emperor to outwit and lie to 
Walewski. 

(Cowley had heard that Cavour had rather browbeaten 
the Emperor, that it would be a lachete to abandon Sardinia, 
and the Emperor had said that Cavour desired to remain 
armed while the Congress with Austria took place. Prince 
Napoleon spoke of non-intervention in Italy, but the Emperor 
next day admitted to Lord Cowley that he was ready to make 
war on Austria.) 

Lord Cowley to Lord Malmesbury 

1st April, 1859. 

I believe I have made out pretty well what the Emperor’s 
game has been in this Italian question. Cavour made him 
believe in the summer that an insurrection in Lombardy 
was at hand and obtained a qualified promise of assistance 
if Sardinia went to the assistance of Lombardy and was 
invested. The Emperor first spoke of it to Napoleon in the 
month of September at Biarritz, and told him Cavour’s plans. 
Napoleon at first thought them impracticable, and tried to 
dissuade the Emperor, who then sent him to Warsaw in 
order to see whether the Russian Government would aid. 

. . . The Russian Government has always dissuaded the 
Emperor from his dangerous policy, although they would 
not have been sorry to have seen Austria receive a good 
licking. 
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Baron Hiihier to Count Buol-Schaucnstem 

jst April, 1859. 

“ M, de Cavour is in Paris,” said Walewsk}’ to Hiibner. 
‘ He vnll receive my resignation on bis return to Turin ; 
it is presented as a satisfaction for the past, and a guarantee 
for the future. The Emperor has spurned this inconceivable 
claim, which he withdrew at once. He asked to be admitted 
to the Congress. At this price, he offered preliminar)' dis- 
armament. On the eve of M. de Cavour’s departure the 
Emperor summoned us both and, in a meeting which lasted 
several hours, I proved that the admission of Sardinia to 
a council of the Great Powers would be impossible. The 
Emperor took my part, and the guests of Princess Mathildc, 
with whom M. de Cavour dined after leaving His hlajesty, 
were immensely struck by his expression of despair. . . . 

" M. de Cavour,” continued Walcwsky, “ came to see 
me the day after our joint audience with the Emperor, in 
a frame of mind which he did not trouble to conceal. It 
displayed despair, fur}% and utter defeat. He threw off all 
restraint. I do not submit to such language as he used, and 
answered him in his own coin, and I\I. de Cavour left almost 
without bidding me farewell. He went straight to the Emperor 
who spoke to him softly but offered no grounds for hope. 
I hear from his friends that IVI. de Cavour, who h.as had no 
subsequent audience, departed with rage in his heart, 
utterly at a loss what to do next. 

(In a short time the Emperor admitted to Cowley that he 
was expecting war with Austria.) 


^ Lord Cou'ky to Lord Malmesbury 

Sill April, 1S59. 

” Here,” wrote Lord Cowley, " was the cloven foot with 
a vengeance, and I gave His Majesty my mind in consequence, 
I hope I did not go too far when I told him that it w.as my 
conviction that if he attempted, without reason, any scheme 
so iniquitous he would have both the moral and material 
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efforts of England arrayed against him. I gave him all the 
reasons in my power to show him that no Government in 
England would ever assist in an uncalled for attack upon an 
unoffending ally. If His Majesty wanted to unite Great 
Britain as one man against him he had only to take the course 
he had hinted at. The Emperor seemed somewhat surprised 
at the energetic reproval which, I confess, I gave him and 
he' expressed doubts as to whether I was correct in my 
judgment, but I begged him to write to whom he would in 
England if he doubted me — ^to you, to Palmerston, to 
Clarendon, even to John Russell, and I was comdnced he 
would hear no two opinions.” 

“ Recollect,” the Ambassador reported himself as saying, 
“ that it is fearful to have, as you have, peace and war within 
your hands. Nobody can contest your right to feel deep 
sympathy with Italy. It is in your power to help by pacific 
means. It is not Italy alone, but the whole world that may 
suffer should you take a WTong decision. At this moment the 
honour of France is untouched. You admit that you have no 
cause of quarrel with Austria. For God’s sake do not make 
one. Once more I repeat, peace or war are within your 
gift. God grant you may make a right choice.” 

“ I said these words with all the solemnity that a real 
feeling of tire truth of them could give.” ^ 

(Cowley asked the Emperor w'hether he wanted peace 
or w'ar.) 

He replied that he should be very glad if peace could be 
maintained, and that he w'as not afraid of war, and he added 
that if he was to tell me Iris inmost comiction, it was that 
w'ar w'as unavoidable. There was so much irritation every- 
wiiere, there w'as such a general sentiment prevalent that 
W'ar could not be avoided, that his instinct told him it w'ould 
come. Even if the Congress met it w’ould be but to patch 
up matters for the moment, for he could not conceal from 
himself that the very objects wirich the Congress would try 
to bring about would, if their efforts w'ere unsuccessful, 


^ Reprinted from The Paris Enibassy. 
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produce £ revoluticu in Itair. Then hz scid Auatris •’.vculd 
oe^n sgsrn. ... 

V*lth respect to -vhat could be done for Italv the Emperor 
seemed to be under no illusions, and it is clecr £s cefbcht 
to me that the bottom of bis thoughts is the expulsion cf 
Austria from Lombardy. His hriajesty perhaps bardiv admi’S' 
this to himself, but that, depend upon it, is his aim and the 
object of his ambition. 


Lord Coi^Iey to Lord Clcrcr.doK 

ixth April, 1S59. 

There vras certainly no overt act cn the part of .Austria 
vrhich could give a colourable prete.Tt for attacking her. 
XoVvithstanding this, in a time of profound peace, she is 
menaced to her heart’s core, for nothing else can be said 
vhen vrbat vre gave her brought her to the eve of bankruptq/. 
Well, vre tr}' to malie matters up, .Austria listens to us, and 
in spite of her usual pride and obstinacy, gives us to under- 
stand that she vill take our adrice and make ccrtai.n con- 
cessions to France, She then finds a Congress proposed bp 
our enemy. She agrees to it, accepts all our condition*, and 
maizes one herself, that Sardinia snail previously disarm ; 
finding that this condition is objected to, she rielcs to public 
opinion and merely as-a that, in rrc-o: of the hone'^ty of 
France and Sardirda. a general di'a-’-mament shall be a creed 
to before going into Congress ; in fact, '.rants to be arrrrcd 
that the Conurcss is not to be made z pretext to rai.n tirr.e. 

Nov.- look at France. She accepts my rni"’on to A'lernc. 
then thro'.vs me over; ztks me to accept a Cenprets vi.ich 
the Governm.cnt agree to on condition cf her in-htir.p on 
Sardinia disarming. She accepts the condition. Again thro’." 
us over, and norr rrants .Austria to agree to disarm rritheut 
any corresponding assurance cn the^part of Sardinia, Can 


there be 2 choice bttv.een the tv, o' 
{On aist -April, ho’."C-%-er, 


ZISI --epni, nov ever, vriu;in to v.v, .y 

put the blame on -Austria, becau-e Euol, after S-rd-mi 
aureed to general disarmament, sunim.ored Sardinia a'ent 


I c-t 


Cor 
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to disarm, but he concluded : “ I cannot forget that it is the 
Emperor’s ambiguous words and dark dealings that have 
brought us to tliis crisis.”) 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

^ili June, 1859. 

(Cowley was persuaded by the Empress not only to believe 
that the Emperor did not want the w'ar, but would have been 
glad to get out of it.) 

The Empress who perhaps knows him better than any other 
says that he will be moderate in success. 

Lord Cowley to Lord John Russell 

iStli July, 1859. 

The King of Sardinia ended with a downright quarrel 
with Cavour, and afterwards told the Emperor that it was 
impossible to deal with such a fellow and that he would 
gladly give a million to get him to America. 

(The Emperor landed at Genoa on 9th April, 1859, to take 
command of the Franco-Italian army. After freeing 
Lombardy he signed a pact with the Emperor of Austria 
at Villafranca on nth July.) 

Lord Cowley to Lord John Russell 

z 8 th July, 1859. 

I infer that what put the finishing stroke to the war was 
Massimo d’Azeglio’s mission to Bologna. As soon as the 
Emperor saw, or fancied he saw, that he was being made 
a tool for Sardinian projects, he determined to cut short 
these intrigues by making peace. 

Lord Cowley to Lord John Russell^ 

'jth August, 1859. 

When I asked His Majesty whether he hoped to induce 
the Pope to grant such free institutions as would permit His 
Holiness to co-operate in a Confederation with the other 
States of Italy having such institutions, the reply of the 

^ The Paris Embassy, pp. 187-9. 
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Emperor rather led to the opinion that the Sovereigns of 
Italy might grant such institutions as would permit tlwrn to 
co-operate ^^ith the Pope. Let me, however, not be mis- 
understood. No man, I believe, would hail with sinccrcr 
pleasure large and liberal reforms in the Roman States than 
the Emperor, but seeing that there are obstacles to this 
which he cannot and dare not overcome, it is evident, as 
I think, that he is appljnng to Italy the old saying of hlahomct 
and the Mountain and that he whispers to himself : If the 
Pope won’t go to Sardinia, Sardinia must come to the 
Pope. . . . 

He said that when he had put himself at the head of the Army, 
he had stated (perhaps he had been wrong in doing so) that 
it was with the intention of making war upon Austria and 
not upon the Princes of Italy, and in his proclamation from 
Milan he had repeated this statement. When, therefore, 
almost the first observation made to him by the Emperor of 
Austria was that he must stipulate for the reinstatement of 
his relatives, he had replied that he had no objection — the 
Emperor of Austria had evinced the greatest astonishment at 
this reply, and had at once said that one of the greatest 
difficulties to peace was thereby removed, and the conversation 
having continued satisfactorily on other points, proposed 
that peace would be concluded immediately. . . . 

I said that if France and Austria would agree to abstain 
from all armed intcr\-cntion in Ital}' that would be the best 
solution of the present difficulties. The Emperor replied 
that Persigny had told him the same thing, but that it would 
be very difficult, if not impossible, for no Catholic Sovereign 
could bind himself to the complete abandonment of the Pope. 

When talking of the Pope, His Majesty expressed con- 
siderable anxiety. He s.aid that all the accounts which he 
had received convinced him that the Legations would never 
again voluntarily return to Papal ndc. In the meantime, 
the Queen of Spain, without consulting her Ministers, had 
promised His Holiness 20,000 men to recover them, and this 
might produce verj’ serious complications. 

1 questioned the Emperor as to his appreciation of the 
state of public feeling in that part of Italy in which he v.v" 
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engaged. He replied that tliere was a great deal of enthusiasm 
in the toATOs, but that the peasantry appeared very apathetic. 
He attributes this in some measure to the fixed idea that the 
Austrians would return. . . . 

Nothing is more extraordinary in the many many con- 
versations I have had with the Emperor than the want of 
jealousy which he at all times evinces of our aggrandizement 
in the Mediterranean and adjacent seas. 

(After the peace Prince Richard Metternich returned to 
Paris as Austrian Ambassador.) 


Prince Richard Metternich to Coimt Recliberg-Rothenlozoen 

i^th August, 1859, 

The Empress, in speaking of Solferino, said that the valour 
of the Austrians awoke the admiration of all. 

Prince Napoleon had admirable troops and brought them 
forward at the moment when they would no longer be 
exposed to tire brunt of the enemy’s fire. 

The Emperor struck Cowley as “ a debtor who hardly 
knows how to discharge his debts ”. 


Prince Richard Metternich to Count Rechherg-Rothenlowen 

\C)th August, 1859. 

(Metternich complained of all the obstacles to permanent 
peace which were arising in Zurich, and of tlie difficulties 
that the Archdukes found in returning to their dukedoms 
in Italy.) 

“ Sire,” said hletternich to His Majest)^ “ if you want to 
improve a badly-brought-up child, you Mil fail if you tell 
him in advance that he won’t be punished in case he 
disobeys.” 

The Emperor admitted with a smile that he revetted now , 
when he saw the progress made by the annexationist party 
on the one side and the Mazzinians on the other, that he had 
not exercised more firmness from the first. 

“ But,” said His Majesty, “ what might have been easy 
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to check at first is difficult to stop ^Yhcn it has irathcrcd 
impetus. I greatly deplore the state of affairs in'” Central 
Italy, I did not expect that it vould organize such open and 
powerful resistance, and I can assure you that it causes me 
great anxiety.” But the Emperor said that ever since 
Villafranca he had been in a perilous position, “ I am held 
up by the difficulties,” he said, that I expected to meet, and 
by the sacrifices and immense losses which we reckoned 
that the war would cost us. Frankly I could not ask your 
Emperor, who had so loyally accepted the armistice, for more 
than we had already. Well, that raised the crj* of trencher}*. 
The cries were redoubled when Turin learnt that I had 
consented to the restoration of the Princes. The Tuscan 
army was there, ready to make common cause with me — but 
it is difficult to turn the cannons of to-morrow on your 
friends of yesterday. Since then, cvcr}*thing that I have done 
to keep my promises has made me unpopular throughout 
Italy. Think, then, what it would be if in the cause of divine 
right I started to fight those to whom I am positively 
pledged to defend the popular cause.” 

As for the figures of the indemnity, those, he said, were in 
the hands of the Ministers, of whom he was to one and all 
but the serv'ant, 

‘‘ I beg you to assure the Emperor that my feelings towards 
him have not, and never will, change. I can sec higher and 
further than those who occupy themselves pedantically with 
matters of detail. I believe that Governments whom neither 
of us love (the Emperor without doubt was referring to 
England and Prussia) are frightened because we concluded 
peace so quickly, and arc afraid that there is something more 
than friendliness between us. Well, such fright is sahit.ary 
and should benefit you as well as me, since it gives us great 
independence of action for the future. No question of detaih 
must reduce the advantage of our position, which is 
exceedingly strong if we choose to make it so. Personally 
I desire that this sentiment should continue throughout 
Europe. Tell the Emperor that I am seeking and preparing 
the means to overcome my difficulties.” 
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* Emperor Franz Josef I to his Mother, Archduchess Sophie 

Laxenhurg, ist September, 1859. 
Negotiations at Zurich were at a standstill. The Emperor 
Napoleon is, and remains in spite of everything, a rogue. 


Prince Richard Metternich to Count Rechberg-Roihenldwen 

^ih September, 1859. 

(The difficulties of the peace conference had tlioroughly 
irritated the Emperor of Austria, and it was the task of 
Metternich to try and win over Napoleon. Napoleon answered 
the Ambassador with his accustomed frankness.) 

“ I have already acknowledged,” he said, “ that I am 
honestly ashamed of all that has happened, and of my 
exactions. On the other hand, I have told you of the 
difficulties that surround me. This is my position. I acted 
in good faith ; I ask you to believe this and to defend me if 
need be at Vienna. "What I told the Emperor at Villafranca 
was true. I stopped the war because I feared the sacrifice 
of life which it would still cost me, because I dreaded 
revolution at my heels — Kossuth and Klapka as auxiliaries. 
I was to be regarded as the greatest scoundrel in Europe. 
Finally, I foresaw that sooner or later the war must become 
general, and I proposed to the Emperor of Austria that we 
should reach an understanding and conclude peace. When 
I saw your young Emperor I could refuse him nothing. 
I agreed to everjThing without considering the difficulties 
that would result. For example, I was so far from imagining 
that, after the Grand Duke of Tuscany abdicated, his son 
would not immediately be recalled or be so strongly opposed, 
that I quite forgot what I could and should have done 
immediately : that is to occupy Tuscany and so prevent what 
has happened since. Now I can do nothing without blood- 
shed. England would be down on me and I should be 
renouncing all my promises and the cause for which 
I sacrificed the lives of Frenchmen — ^that of independence 
and the principle of non-intervention. I have promised that 
I will not intervene, and I will not intervene. On the other 
hand, I am pledged in honour to the Emperor of Austria, 
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and the present state of affairs is impossible. I have racked 
my brains and the only solution I can find is what I have 
suggested to the Emperor. 

“ This is why, in my opinion, the Emperor should make 
new concessions, e%'en if they are only temporar}'. 

“ An incontestable fact, like all those which arise from 
exalted sentiments, is the incredible dread of Austria which 
exists in Piedmont and in Central Italy ... It is imperative, 
therefore, as a matter of form, to allay this terror, and, in 
my opinion, the Emperor of Austria would lose nothing 
by showing himself conciliator}' and liberal up to a certain 
point. I am told that the Emperor proposes to introduce 
into his different provinces some kind of prowncial council. 
Well, we should have gained much if His Majesty promised 
to endow Venice with an administration and a provincial 
Italian council.” 

(Metternich answered that what he feared was that the 
concessions demanded by Piedmont were only a means to 
obtain the whole of Italy. Hitherto, Napoleon had always 
given way to Piedmont, and rcsciwcd his exigencies for 
Austria.) 

The Emperor assumed an air of profound distress. He 
told me that he rvas quite able to put himself in other people’s 
places and that the Emperor of Austria was fully justified 
in doubting the efficacy of all the concessions whicli he was 
prepared to make. " This state of affairs in Italy is a hopeless 
muddle,” said His Majesty. " The pressure is so great that 
I do not know how to check the enthusiasm of these people. 

I can’t do it, I assure you I am very unhappy about it. 
What am I to do ? The resistance seems so carefully 
organized. Every day I receive letters which prove tliat it 
is not the revolutionary party, properly so-called, which 
is heading the agitation ; it is the well-to-do people, and 
they have had the cleverness to place in the forefront all 
my’old friends who write to me that the Mazzini party has 
no\ the slightest chance of success, that order will not be 
disturbed, and that cver}'thtng will be lost if I abandon them. 
My position is all the more terrible on account of my sincere 
affection for your Emperor. I have proclaimed and professed 
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it openly. I have sought every possible combination which 
might compensate Austria for the loss of influence to which 
I have subjected her. If the Emperor wished I would join 
him and help him to revenge himself in the East. The name 
‘ Ost Reich ’ seems to prophesy the aggrandizement of 
Austria in the East 1 Would the Emperor object to placing 
an Archduke at the head of the Principalities of the Danube ? ” 
T his proposal, hurled at me point-blank, was so extra- 
ordinary that it struck me dumb. The Emperor smiled at 
my astonishment. “ But, Sire,” I said, at last, “ In order 
to place an Archduke at the head of the Principalities, it 
is necessary first to take possession of them.” 

“ Very well,” said the Emperor. “ I should raise no 
objection. Besides, an Archduke might be invited by the 
Roumanians, if the matter was handled carefully.” 

" That is true,” I replied with a smile. “ Just as it was 
handled in Tuscany in order to proclaim aversion to 
Sardinia ! ” 

The Emperor could not help laughing, and he did not 
deny the justice of my comparison. 

“ Seriously, Sire,” I continued, “ I would never dare to 
convey such a proposal to Vienna.” 

(Metternich reminded Napoleon that Palmerstonian 
principles would soon lead to the dismemberment of Austria, 
whose Emperor wanted no extension of territories, but no 
losses either.) 

“ Well,” said the Emperor, “ you will come round to it 
at last when you consult your own interests. I made war in 
the East, not in order to save Turkey, but to prevent Russia 
from appropriating it. The Sultan’s power in Europe is 
crumbling, and certainly I will not prevent the fall, for I 
regard it as an anomaly. You will be wise to be prepared in 
case this happens.” 

{The Emperor finished his conversation by reminding 
Metternich that Francis Joseph had promised that Venice, 
though remaining under the Austrian sceptre, should be 
allowed to enter an Italian Confederation, and proposing 
that the two Emperors should combine to state the plan 
they had agreed on. If their joint wishes could not be realized, 
then let there be a Congress.) 
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Lord Cozcicy to Lord John Russell 

Biarritz, ^th October, 1859. 

(The Emperor had planned to send troops to China, and 
hoped that England and France would act in alliance there, 
and so improve the feeling between the two countries.) 

From China the Emperor reverts of his own accord to 
Morocco, volunteering the most positive assurances that he 
had never dreamt of conquest in that quarter and that, in 
fact, he took no interest whatever in the affairs of that countr}% 
He blamed severely our proceedings at Madrid which he 
characterized as very domineering, but he said that he had 
adHsed the Spanish Government to give us satisfactory 
assurances if they had no dreams of conquest as they asserted. 
This led him to his old theme of wondering at what he calls 
la petite politique of every Government in England (from 
which, however, he admits that other states are not exempt), 
who instead of making the extension of civilization their 
principle are always suspicious of what others arc doing. 
“ I do not want Morocco myself,” he said, “ but I must confess 
that I would rather have a civilized neighbour like Spain 
than constant quarrels with the wild hordes which affect 
the frontier.” . . . 

I now come to Italy. I had heard tfiat the Emperor was 
so averse to being questioned upon the subject that I had 
determined to say nothing to him unless he spoke to me. He 
did speak and it was the language of utter despair. There 
is a great difference between his language and that of 
Walcwsky, a difference for which I was hardly prepared. 
His tone is one of great bitterness toward.s .‘\ustria whom he 
also accuses of following utte petite politique. My impression 
is that he had set his heart upon obtaining tlic italianizm/ 
of Venetia, and that having failed in that he has allowed 
Walcwsky to have his way, out of sheer lassitude and disgust. 
He is now quite at sea not knowing what to do and evidently 
looking to the chapter of accidents. lie docs not believe in 
the possibility of a central Italian Kingdom— that is tf> say, 
that the King of Sardinia could hold the Central States 
together. He sighs after his confederation wiiich he sccj 
is going to the dogs. He docs not know what to do about 
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Tuscany, how to satisfy the Legations, how to bring the Pope 
to reason. He is obliged to admit that if Austria were to 
withdraw her German garrisons from Venetia, the Province - 
is lost to her, and yet he sees that so long as she maintains 
them, she is a continual menace to Italy. He has given in 
to Wdewsky’s schemes for the solution of the Italian question 
by providing for Parma in Modena, not because he approves 
it, but because he does not know what else to do, and he would 
as readily give in to any other scheme which would enable 
him to say, “ There is an end to the Italian question.” 

Lord Cozoley to Mr. Odo Russell 

']th Noveuiber, 1859. 

We are lajdng upon our oars here for the best of all reasons, 
that the Emperor really does not know what to do. 

Lord Cozoley to Lord John Russell 

loilt Noveznber, 1859. 

With regard to Italy in general, the Emperor said that it 
was impossible to arrive at the truth, that each party swore 
to what they believed most conducive to their own ends, and 
that he believed there was great exaggeration on all sides. 
He manifested some irritation at the King of Sardinia’s 
conduct as unfair by him. . . . 

His Majesty must be the most unprincipled deceiver and 
the most abandoned liar that ever lived if he considers a 
w^ with England possible. I can only say that his language 
\rith respect to England has never varied since I have known 
him. He has been irritated at our policy, angry with our press, 
and annoyed by our suspicions of him, but his language has 
invariably been not only to me but to others who would have 
unshed it otherwise that Jhe would not quarrel with England. 

Prince Richard Metternich to Count Rechherg-Rotlienlowen 

^th November, 1859. 

Lively conversation unth the Emperor. The Emperor 
Napoleon showed me a telegram from King Victor Emmanuel, 
m which he asks advice because, out of fear of revolution, 
he can decide nothing. 

Napoleon told me to hesitate before replying. I said that 
we would protest, and intervene if Piedmont intervened. 
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The Emperor : ” God forbid ! That would lead to 
another war.” 

Myself : “ War would be better for Austria than loss of 
prestige from excessive weakness.” 

Hereupon His Majesty ignored Turkey, and offered me 
indifferently the Principality of the Danube, freedom of 
the Adriatic, or Egypt. Finally, after long discussion. His 
Majesty promised to advise the King against acceptance. 

At Compiegne, after avoiding the Austrian Ambassador 
for a long time, the Emperor told him ; “I wish 
the Italians would wash their dirty linen themselves, and 
I will not permit myself nor anyone else to hinder them. 
I want to withdraw my troops from Rome and Milan and 
not to worry any further over the concerns of the Italian 
nation. I do not wish the Holy Father to rely upon our troops 
in order to misgovern his States, any more than I wish them, 
weapons in hand, to watch the follies which are committed 
around them at Parma, Modena, and Florence. All this 
bores me and embitters my life.” 

Metternich came back to insist that France could not lose 
her place as a great power. “ Your Majesty must understand 
me,” he said emphatically. 

Here the Emperor took the Ambassador’s hand in his. 

“ I understand you perfectly,” he said. “ No one knows 
better than yourself my feelings for the Emperor of Austria. 
But this question of Italy is a serious embarrassment for me, 
and I really do not know how to release myself. I would 
give a great deal to see this question drowned in the sea. 
Put yourself in my place. What the King says is true — It 
is I who have awakened, exploded the revolution. My idea 
was great and beautiful, my intentions pure and disinterested. 
By invading Piedmont, you gave me a good excuse to realize 
a lifelong desire, that of restoring Italy to herself. I thought 
I had succeeded at Villafranca ; now I see that the difficulties 
have increased, and I am at the end of my resources. England 
is playing an extraordinary game, and my influence is gone. 
What is to be done ? ” 

They agreed that the only way to settle the difficulties was 
by a Congress. “ Sound politics,” said the Emperor, “ consist 
in doing things at the right moment.” 
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Lord Cowley to Lord John Russell 

I’jth November, 1859 . 

Had he (the Emperor) had an idea that the people of 
Central Italy would have been so little disposed to take back 
tlreir Sovereigns, he would have continued the war rather 
than have made peace as he did, but beliewng that what he 
was doing would satisfy the people, that is, that they would 
not object to the restoration of their Sovereigns with reformed 
institutions, he had entered into engagements with Austria 
from which he could not now recede. 

Lord Cowley to Lord John Russell 

18 th Novembei', 1859 . 

I never saw anyone so out of spirits as he is. The whole 
thing weighs on his mind like a nightmare, so that if you can 
do anything to help him out of his scrapes I think he will 
be grateful. But you must bear in mind that you will not 
bring him to break faith with Austria or to do anjlihing which 
he considers incompatible with his engagements to her. 

Prince Richard Mettei'uich to Cotmt Rechberg-RotJmilowmi 
Very confidential, 

z6ih Novembei', 1859 . 

After the Emperor had insinuated that the limitations 
which the Treaty of 1815 imposed on France necessitated 
the maintenance under arms of 600,000 men, he said : 
“ Europe has grasped the fact that, to prevent a fresh debacle 
in France, it is necessary to contract her boundaries sufficiently 
to enable a foreign invader to cross the Alps or the Rliine 
without being disturbed — ^he must be able to enter through 
Savoy or Luxemburg. Consequently it is my duty to try 
to modify tlie parts of those treaties which are dangerous 
to France. By dispelling the anxieties of Europe which 
originated these terms, I believe that I shall dispel those of 
France, and she will no longer be burdened with the main- 
tenance of a large army. The day that I obtain Savoy and 
Nice in the South and sufficient fortresses in the North, 
my mission will be accomplished^ 
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I asked His Majesty to tell me honestly if he was negotiating 
with Piedmont for the cession of Savoy. 

The Emperor answered me that, since he had acknowledged 
his desire, I should take such negotiations for granted. 

“ There are only two ways,” said the Emperor, “ to finish 
the Italian question quicUy. 

“ Either France and Austria must insist, if necessary by 
force, upon the restoration of the deposed Princes and the 
submission of the Legations, and that I am pledged not 
to do. 

“ Or you must establish an Archduke in Venetia with 
an Italian administration and an Italian army, finding your 
compensation elsewhere, and seek in Central Italy the material 
for a kingdom of the Centre — and this means neither you 
nor the Holy Father would care to employ.” 

” Then the situation,” I said, “ reduces itself to this : 
that it is impossible to solve it.” 

“ For the moment at least,” replied His Majesty, ” it 
seems supremely difficult.” 

Lord Cowley to Lord John Russell 

zgth November, 1859. 

(The Emperor told Cowley that he had suggested to 
Kissileff that Russia should propose a central Italian Kingdom 
composed of Tuscany, Modena, and the Romagna.) “ The 
Emperor will do all in his power to free the Romagna from 
Papal Rule. . . .” 

Lord Palmerston thought the Emperor should have 
gone further, but on 29th November, 1859, he wrote to 
Lord Cowley that the annexation of Tuscany by Piedmont 
would be dear if at the price of the cession of Savoy to 
France.) 


Lord Cowley to Lord John Russell 

1st January, i860. 

The Emperor said that the occupation of Rome was 
in fact the origin of all his difficulties. It was the first fault 
which had in fact superinduced so many others. He was 
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most anxious, as I had long known, to remove his troops 
from Rome, but could he justify himself to Catholic France 
if he did so at once. 

Prince Richard Metternich to Count Reclibag-Rothenlowen 

yd January, i860. 

The Emperor overwhelms me with attentions and the 
Empress, who has taken an immense fancy to my wife, 
seizes every excuse to invite us to the Tuileries. On St. 
Sylvester, we were the only foreigners invited to bring the 
New Year in. 

On the stroke of midnight, the Emperor asked me to play 
a waltz, and danced it with the Empress. I could not help 
laughing inwardly at the situation. That the Ambassador 
of Austria should make the Emperor dance during the first 
moments of the New Year seemed to say the least of it 
original. I could not repress the wish to play the Radetzki- 
Chasset and our national anthem after the Imperial couple 
had stopped dancing. On ist January, 1859, the Tuileries 
little expected that a year later music, so little in harmony 
ivith its traditions, w'ould be played by the Austrian 
Ambassador. 

On 9th January, Walewski confided to Metternich 
that the Emperor was trying to win England over 
to the annexation of Savoy. 

Lord Cowley to Lord John Russell 

i 8 th January. 

I asked, as I had done before, wiiat His Majesty hoped 
from a Congress, and the only answer I obtained w^as that 
he looked upon it as a lottery from which a winning number 
might be drawn. 

Lord Cowley to Lord John Russell 

6 th February, i860. 

This Savo)'^ business is a strange stor5% and I cannot get 
to the bottom of it. The Emperor has ahvays denied both 
to me and to others the existence of any engagement in the 
matter. 
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Lord Cowley to Lord John Rnssell 

Paris, loth February, i860. 

I went yesterday with the Emperor to Rambouillet and 
had a great deal of conversation with him in the course of 
the day. He began himself upon Savo}', lamenting that he 
should be so much misunderstood and that nobod}'^ ever 
gave him credit for the honesty of his intentions. "What, he 
asked, could be more natural than that, if Northern and 
Central Italy were to be fused into one Kingdom, he should 
desire to have a frontier a little better protected on that 
side than it now is. It was unfair to call the annexation of 
a small mountainous district to France by the name of 
conquest or aggrandizement ; it would be nothing but a 
measure of legitimate defence. I remarked to His Majesty 
that it was not so much the actual annexation of Savoy to 
France which caused the distrust which had been manifested 
on the subject, as the way in which it had been brought 
forward in spite of all His Majesty’s declarations on going 
to war. It was not unnatural for Europe to apprehend that 
France might equally want in a short time to put other parts 
of her frontier which she might consider weak in a better 
state of defence, and might ask for instance, for the frontier 
of the Rhine. People, I said, who knew nothing of His 
Majesty personally, could only judge him by his acts, and 
those acts tended to excite alarm. I then asked His Majesty 
whether he could be good enough to tell me what had passed 
on the subject with Sardinia. Some said there had been a 
treaty signed at Prince Napoleon’s marriage to which the 
Emperor himself even had affixed his signature ; others 
that the engagement was of a less solemn nature, though 
engagement there was. I should really be glad to know the 
exact truth on these matters. The Emperor laughed, and 
said that secrets were secrets, but that nevertheless he would 
tell me word for word what had occurred. Previously to 
Prince Napoleon’s marriage the possibility of war with 
Austria had been discussed between the French and Sardinian 
Governments, and among other arrangements depending 
on it, it w'as stipulated on the part of France, that if the 
events of the war were to add to the ICingdom of Sardinia 
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a population of 10,000 to 12,000 souls, France would put 
forward a claim to Savoy. These arrangements remained 
in the form of a project, and when the war eventually took 
place, he asked Cavour to convert it into a treaty, which 
Cavour declined, saying that it was not necessar5^ It does 
not appear, as far as I could make out, that Cavour had 
admitted the claim of France to Savoy in certain eventualities, 
but only that it might be discussed between the two Govern- 
ments ; nevertheless, the Emperor considers him as morally 
bound to consent to it (and so, by the way, does Thouvenel), 
and I suppose that Cavour’s present conduct in the matter 
is a subject of great discontent here, as it is thought that 
His Imperial Majesty has been done. 

Lord Cowley to Lord John Russell 

15th February, 1S60. 

I saw the Emperor last night at Prince Napoleon’s. He 
seemed ver}' uncertain what he would do next. I gave him 
another dose of Savoy. 

Fiince Richard Metternich to Count Rechberg-Rotlwilowen 

gth March, i860. 

Metternich insists that the difficulties of France came 
from the conffict in Napoleon himself of the Emperor with 
the Carbonari, that he was often said to be his ovm worst 
enemy. “ He has lucid inten^als worthy of a genius, and 
fatal blindnesses which the most irrefutable argument 
cannot penetrate. 

(On 6th March, at a concert at the Tuileries, the Emperor 
spoke before the Russian Ambassador of his resentment at 
the feeling against him in England. “ His tone and manner 
were really offensive.” (Letter dated 7th March to Lord 
John Russell, quoted in The Paris E7nbassy.) 

Meamvhile, tlie Emperor had attempted to disarm 
England by making a commercial treaty A\dth her. 
He insisted tliat French wine should be imported 
into England free of duty : and discussed ^vhether 
iron might not have a free entry into France ; but 
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although nothing would induce Gladstone to allow 
brandy to be imported free of charge ('‘Small 
as the point is,” wrote Gladstone, “ we must stand 
to it because it is a question of honour and justice.”) 
— ^nevertheless, the treaty was pushed through, and 
Gladstone made an eulogium of the Emperor in the 
House of Commons. 

The Emperor to Lord Cowley 

Paris, nth March, i860. 

Please thank Mr. Gladstone for the copy of his speech 
which he has kindly sent me. I shall preserve it as a treasured 
souvenir of an eminent man whom I esteem most highly, 
and whose eloquence is on a level with his vast schemes. 

I am delighted at the success which the English Ministry 
has won, for the confirmation of the Treaty of Commerce 
should restore the political relations of our two countries 
to their normal state. Notwithstanding the difficulties which 
surround me, notwithstanding the prejudices which still 
exist in France as in England, I shall continue to exert 
every effort to cement the alliance of our two nations more 
closely ; since it is my profound conviction that their agree- 
ment is indispensable to the welfare of civilization, that 
their antagonism would be disastrous to the world. 

In conclusion, you will excuse me, dear Lord Cowley, 
if I sometimes betray too plainly my distress that the hatreds 
and prejudices of a former age should revive in England like 
ill weeds which the continuous efforts of the hoe and the 
harrow fail to eradicate. Let us hope that politics will make 
equal progress with agriculture and industry, and that human 
intelligence will conquer its evil passions as it has already 
conquered matter. 

Count Walezoski to M. Thonvenel 

2Jst March, i860. 

At the beginning of July, in connection with eventual 
negotiations, I remember that I informed Lord Cowley 
that, if Sardinia obtained a notable increase of territory, 
the reunion of Savoy and of the County of Nice to France 
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was not improbable. Some days later, indeed, I told the 
English Ambassador that he could inform his Government 
that the Emperor was disposed to conclude peace without 
demanding the cession of Savoy. But at that time no one 
dreamed there could be any question of annexing Piedmont, 
independently of Lombardy, Parma, Modena, Tuscany, 
and the Legations. 

Lord Cozoley to Lord John Russell 

2nd April, i860. 

(Cowley, who had been accused of being too charitable, 
asserted that he could no longer trust the Emperor ; he 
continued :) 

“ It is not that I believe him to be a wilful deceiver. I 
am persuaded that when he makes & promise he means to 
keep it, but he thinks himself perfectly justified in breaking 
his word if circumstances in his opinion render it desirable. 
So long as he had not deceived me, I was willing to hope 
that he thought better things of England than to attempt a 
crooked policy with her. The result, I am free to confess, 
has not answered my anticipations. He has on three several 
occasions lately deliberately broken his word with us, and 
you will never find me ask you to trust in him again. 

“ I am sorry for it, for I cannot help still having a feeling 
of regard for him, for I have received much kindness at his 
hands, and cannot doubt of the goodness of his heart. 

Lord Cowley to Lord John Russell 

gth April, i860. 

The Empress sent to me this afternoon to say that several 
of her friends and relations were compromised in this Carlist 
movement in Spain, and to beg me to telegraph to Buchanan 
to ask him to use his influence to induce the Queen of Spain 
to act with clemency. Her Majesty said that she felt she had 
no right to interfere as Empress, but that she would take it 
as a great kindness if by indirect means the punishment of 
the conspirators tvas made as little rigorous as possible. 
I should have liked to refer the matter to you but the Empress 
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saying the case was urgent and begging me to telegraph with- 
out delay, I sent the accompanying telegram to Buchanan, 
which I trust you rviU approve my having done. 

La Nouvelle Carte de 1 ’ Europe, published in i860 
by E. About, gives already in April of that year the 
idea of the growth of Prussia and the dismemberment 
of Austria, and the expulsion of Turkey from Europe, 
and of an enormous Greece. 

Lord Cozoley to Lord John Russell 

16th April. 

I was at the Tuileries last night and had some further 
conversation with the Emperor. I saw but little change in 
his language. He professed to be most anxious to do some- 
thing to satisfy England and Switzerland in the Savoy 
question, but the more he examined it, the more complicated 
and difficult he found it. He said that he had been studying 
the map the whole day with a view of seeing what could be 
done, but that one difficulty or another met him at ever}' 
corner. 

Lord Cowley to Lord John Russell 

znd May, i860. 

Mettemich in the course of conversation yesterday let 
out that the Emperor had at various times spoken to him 
very much in the terms in which Augustus Loftus ^ represents 
Moustier to have used at Vienna — namely of the necessity 
of satisfying the legitimate expectations of France by giwng 
her such a frontier as will enable her to disarm. There is 
nothing new in these ideas of the Emperor. Ever since he 
has been upon the throne, he has had before his eyes the 
idea of a pacific revision of the map of Europe, and we must 
now expect constant efforts in that direction. We must be 
prepared for hints given to Prussia that she may extend her 
territories in the North, provided that France obtains 
compensation on Rhine, and the future danger, to my rnind, 
lies in those hints being unattended to and the Emperor giving 
way to internal pressure and picking a quarrel with Prussia. 

^ See Appendix. 
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Mr. Cobdeti to Lord Cowley 

11th May, 1S60. 

A Mr. Robinson, an iron-naaster, had appeared, and Cobden 
wrote : “ I am sure that His Majestj'^ would be pleased to 
see a man at the very top of the British iron trade.” Iron 
was being weighed in the tariff against \vine. 


Lord Cowley to Lord John Russell 

zSth May, i860. 

I had a good deal of conversation last night vdtli the 
Emperor respecting Russia and the Eastern Question, and 
I am more and more satisfied that there is no understanding 
of any kind with Russia. But His Majesty is too much 
disposed to trust in GortschakoflF’s grandiloquent phrases 
of anxiety for the maintenance of the Turkish Empire, as 
if a Miruster, as I observed to His h'lajesty, who really 
vished to uphold a State, would tliink that the best means 
of arriving at tliat end was by holding that State up to the 
opprobrium of the world. 

On 25tli June, 1860, Mettemicli vTote from 
Fontainebleau, after having had an interesting talk 
^vitll tlie Emperor about his visit to Baden. A fe^v 
days before the Emperor had complained to 
Metternich that the Russians would rather tliat the 
Principalities remained Turkish tlian that they fell 
under the domination of Austria ; what Russia really 
\vanted -was tliat there should be an independent 
confederation in that comer, “ The Government of 
Piedmont,” Metternich had added, " is too weak to 
mcdntain itself in tlie ivays of revolution : an Italian 
confederation is the only solution possible.” But it 
ivas equally necessary that he should see die Prince 
Regent of Pi'ussia to persuade liim that die Alpine 
frontier did not also mean die Rliine. 
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Prince Richard Metternich to Count Recliberg-Rothenloicen 

2 ^th June, i860. 

“ It is precisely the attitude of the Press on either side of 
the Rhine,” said the Emperor on the i8th, ” which has 
decided me to provoke the interview. I have desired to 
assure the Sovereigns of Germany, and I think I have 
succeeded. I told them that unless I was attacked I had no 
desire to pass my frontiers.” 

The Emperor then gave me some details about his stay 
at Baden. He admitted to me that, whilst the countr}’ 
populations had received him weh, the students and the 
middle classes seemed to have a tendency to make a sort of 
demonstration against him. “ So,” His Majesty said to me, 
“ a score of young men at Heidelberg put themselves 
regularly in my way, did not greet me, and even had a 
threatening air which struck me.” 

His Majesty afterwards told me that he had met many 
Austrian officers who seemed to take a pleasure in seeing 
him and saluting him. “ They seemed glad, as though they 
had met a friend again,” added the Emperor, ” and I assure 
you that I was very happy to meet them. They had a charming 
way about them, an air so open and so full of goodwill 
that I was touched. 

Prince Richard Metternich to Count Rechberg-Rothcnlotoen 

z^th June, i860. 

” I do not hesitate to give you the formal assurance,” 
said the Emperor to me, " that if Austria had taken direct 
part in the war in the East, I should have been obliged in 
spite of all my well-known sympathies to pocket the Italian 
question for ever ; but your hesitations, above all your 
incessant hostility, your systematic opposition since the 
peace, have thrown me little by little into the arms of 
Piedmont, and have led to this war w’hich you regret, and I 
regret to-day as much as you, for it has led me to endless 
embarrassment.” 

Metternich answered that the Emperor had always been 
only too ready to listen to Cavour, but the Emperor 
interrupted him, saying that all that matter was now 
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over and done with. Metternich then put a frank question 
about the Emperor’s idea of the future. “ I don’t yet know 
what you want, and it is no affair of mine,” answered 
Napoleon, “ but since you ask me my thoughts as a friend, 
I shall tell you that Austria must want to increase her influence 
on one side or the other, that is to say, in Germany or the 
East. The desire of expansion towards these countries is 
in my view as natural in the one case as in the other. On the 
German side, you will find Prussia in your way ; on the 
Eastern, Russia, and from both sides ideas more or less 
advanced, liberalism and revolution. Nevertheless, if you 
are tactful and if you begin in Germany on the Prussian 
side, if you win over Russia by concessions in the East, 
you will be able to triumph ever}^vhere, and extend in 
Southern Germany. 

“ On the Eastern side this is what I would do, I would have 
Germany and England on my side, I would talie up the cause 
of the Christian religion in the principalities, and instead of 
alienating Montenegro, I would pay Prince Danilo to make 
him work for my ends ; above all, I would rally Hungary 
in appealing to her national pride and I would interest the 
populations on the banks of the Danube in the work of 
emancipating the Eastern Christians.” 

These words were said by the Emperor in that inspired 
tone he assumes when he develops one of his own special 
ideas. 


Lord Palmerston to Lord Cowley 

2,0th June, i860. 

Pray assure the Emperor that I vdll attend to his wishes 
in any future discussion about the commercial treaty. 

Lord Cozoley to Lord John Russell 

i^th July, i860. 

There was one matter which Walewsky mentioned to me, 
but it is one of so much delicacy that I must entreat your 
secrecy upon it. He said that D’Israeli was in constant 
communication iwth the Emperor, that he was in the habit 
of sending Mr. Earle who was formerly attached to this 
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Embassy and who was, and I believe still is, D’Israeli’s private 
secretary, and that through him an active correspondence 
was carried on. Walewsky said that he did not understand 
what D'Israeli’s objects were, but that he harped upon the 
ill will felt by the Queen and the Prince towards the Emperor, 
and gave it to be understood that the return of his party to 
power would put an end to it. This led Walewsky to say 
that the knowledge which the Emperor had of the change 
of the sentiments of the Queen and the Prince with respect 
to himself weighed upon his mind more than anything else, 
and was a source of real grief to him. 

Lord Cowley to Sir James Hudson 

2ist August, i860. 

I had a long talk with the Emperor yesterday who is alarmed 
at Garibaldi’s proceedings and did not speak very favourably 
of the policy now pursuing at Turin. He declares, however, 
that he will not interfere either one way or the other. Garibaldi 
may go on, but if he attacks Venetia and is repulsed, and if 
Austria follows up her victory. His Majesty will not stop 
her, provided he does not attempt to remain permanently 
in Lombardy. I think you will find that this is the course 
which he will pursue. 

Lord Cowley to Lord John Russell 

z()th August, 

(Metternich said that the Emperor had spoken to him in 
exactly the same terms.) 

Lord Cowley to Lord John Russell 

j 6 th September, i860. 

If the Pope is driven from Rome, I, for one, shall not care 
to criticize the manner in which it is done. The blessing 
to mankind will overrule everything else in the situation. 

Lord Palmerston to Lord Cowley 

znd October, i860. 

Pray assure Thouvenel and assure the Emperor that my 
great wish, and that of all my colleagues is to maintain the 
closest relations of friendship and alliance with France . . . 
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You say there is an idea of recalling Persigny, I should 
be very sorry if that were to be. I have a very great regard, 
friendship, and esteem for Persigny. -He is thoroughly honest 
and honourable man. He is deeply devoted to the Emperor, 
proud of and sincerely attached to France, but a firm friend 
to the Alliance between the two countries. His views of 
great questions are always sound and right . . . 

The Emperor and those about him fancy we are making 
a coalition to attack France, we should be insane to do so . . . 
All we want is that France should be content with what 
she is, and should not take up the schemes and policy of the 
first Napoleon, which many things of late lead us to think 
she has an inclination to do. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Pahnerstoii 

12th October, i860. 

The Emperor expressed himself to be in the greatest 
embarrassment to know what to do in Italy, an embarrass- 
ment which he admitted was solely caused by the presence 
of his troops in Rome. He was, he said, in a scrape with 
all parties. The Sardinians abused him for being there 
and preventing their seizing the Italian capital. The Pope 
was furious because more was not done for him than holding 
Rome and the immediate neighbourhood. I said that I 
trusted that nothing would induce His Majesty to do more, 
and that the best thing which could happen would be that 
the Pope should leave Rome, which would enable the Emperor 
to bring his troops away. His Majesty assented to this, but 
he added that he did not know what to desire. 

If the Pope abandoned Rome, it would be said that France 
was not powerful enough to protect him, when she had 
promised to do so ; if he remained, France would be accused 
of being the obstacle to Italian libert:j\ I asked the Emperor 
what amount of troops he had in Italy. He replied about 
15,000 men, and that the more he sent, the worse his position 
became, but that Garibaldi having, on his entry into Naples, 
declared his intention of marching upon Rome, it had been 
absolutely necessary for the honour of the French flag, which 
might have been compromised, to send large reinforcements. 
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The Emperor _ appears to think that the Pope cannot 
remain — thzt his means will soon fail him and that he must 
go elsewhere for a subsistence. 

His Majesty blamed the conduct of the Sardinians in 
marching upon Gaeta, but not in any veiy strong terms. 
He said that they had managed the thing ill and that they 
might have done with a great semblance of justice, but 
he did not explain his meaning. He said, further, that it 
had been done in Holation of promises made by the King 
of Sardinia to him. He seemed anxious to know what the 
Austrians would do, and rather expects that Warsaw uill 
decide the Emperor of Austria to go to the assistance of the 
Pope and the King of Naples. I said that I did not expect 
that would be the case unless Austria were to be encouraged 
b)' His Majesty ; that neither Austria nor Russia were in 
a state to go to war, and must needs submit to leave Italy 
to herself, unless assured that their intervention would not 
be opposed by France. I said this purposely uith a view to 
drawing some declaration in reply from the Emperor . . . 

The Emperor, however, did not bite and I am as wise on 
that point as I was before. He Mshes, I feel certain, to 
let events run their course in Italy until a congress shall 
become practicable, but he is evidenth’^ sorely puzzled what 
to do with the Pope. 

Lord Palmerston to Lord Cozcley 

ST,th October, i860. 

(Palmerston believed that the Emperor was supporting 
a plot of Olozaga’s to dethrone Queen Isabel and annex 
Portugal.) 

Prince Richard Mettemich to Count Rechberg-Rothenlmcai 

27//1 October, i860. 

MTiatever the Emperor does and whatever happens, he 
has the gift of convincing others of his innocence. It is useless 
to attack him directly, for he knows how to evade the blow 
and to entrench himself behind his anger against Piedmont, 
his well-coined phrases in favour of the Pope, and his praises 
of the King of Naples. 
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Lord Cowley to Lord John Russell 

2nd November, i860. 

Metternich informs me that he has heard from La 
Gueronniere that the Emperor in pressing for a congress 
is anxious to prevent the annexation of Naples to Piedmont, 
and that His Majesty will never consent to it, and that he 
hopes by the presence of a large French force in Rome to 
prevent it ; and La Gueronniere says also that the Emperor 
desires that the Pope should retain Umbria and the Marches, 
and that the Romagna should be made an independent state 
with the capital at Bologna. 

(In the autumn of i860, Hiibner passing through Paris 
found the Emperor in a state of the deepest gloom, unable 
to see any way out of his difficulties.) 


Prince Richard Metternich to Baron Hiibner 

yrd November, i860. 

(Four days later, 3rd November, the Emperor talked to 
Metternich mth the greatest cheerfulness, and assured him 
that he could come to an understanding with Austria. Wliat 
he promised was to ask for no extension in Italy, to leave 
Venetia alone, and to preach no subversive doctrines.^ 
But his difficulty was England, which had already taken 
umbrage at his sending troops to Rome and vessels to Gaeta.) 

“ The English Alliance,” said His Majesty, “ is of vital 
importance to me, and I \vill maintain it, in spite of the ill-will 
of a large faction in England, until the moment when national 
sentiment prohibits the conciliatory course which I have 
followed hitherto, though not \vithout considerable cost.” 

Metternich and Cowley agree that the Emperor 
was an opportunist, always keeping as many doors 
open as possible, so that when events gave him the 
lead he could pass through whichever he found the 
most convenient. 


^ Metternich to Rechberg-Rothenlowen. Telegram. 3rd November, i860. 
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Lord Cowley to Lord John Russell 

loth November, i860. 

It requires a little time to form an opinion upon the 
consequences which these new reforms are likely to entail, 
but if one can at all judge from the language of Paris, they 
will carry the Emperor further than he thinks or intends. 

It is curious the quiet way in which all this has been 
concocted, and it shows the talent for conspiracy which is 
so remarkable a feature in His Majesty’s character. 

I am told by an eyeMtness that the scene at the Council 
on Thursday was very comical. Nobody was in the secret 
of what was coming except Walewsky, who had been informed 
in the morning, and Thouvenel, who had been told by 
Walewsky. The Emperor announced that he nished to consult 
them on some resolutions which he had taken, and then 
developed his plan. The general exclamation from every- 
body except Walewsky was that it was a Parliamentary 
Government which the Emperor was instituting, and that 
if that was intended it would be better to say so candidly. 

Almost all the Ministers, again except Walewsky, remon- 
strated against being defended by deputy, and the Emperor 
at last with some pique broke up the Council, saying, “ Eh 
bien ! Messieurs, vous y reflechirez” Of course everybody 
thought that there would be another Council, but the 
Moniteur of yesterday put an end to their expectations. 

The Emperor tells who chooses to hear him that he gave 
Walewsky the place to get rid of his assiduities to have it — 
but the truth is that Madame is more powerful and more in 
favour than ever. 

Rrince Richard Metternich to Count Rechherg-Roilicnlotocn 

gth December, i860. 

Evidently the Emperor wishes to pay me an especial 
compliment by asking me to hunt alone with him. Our 
tete-a-tete railway journey, which lasted two hours, has 
convinced me of one fact : that the man has not changed at 
all, either for the better or for the worse. He is seriously 
embarrassed by the Italian question, and is planning as 
usual to leave every door open. He said himself — and I 
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consider the confession most remarkable — I am accused 
of having two distinct policies. It is true ! I am obliged to 
have two, because my origin forbids me to be reactionary, 
and I dare not be revolutionary on account of the dangers 
it would involve. In Piedmont I cannot act on behalf of 
the Pope or of Austria. I cannot turn my arms against Rome, 
and I \wll not turn them against yourselves.” 

Prince Richard Metternich to Count Rechherg-Rothenloweti 
“ The Emperor Alexander,” said the Emperor Napoleon, 
“ is continually reproaching me for the apparent connivance 
between the revolutionary sects and myself. He never ceases 
to insinuate that the only way to put an end to these suspicions 
is to contract an open and loyal alliance.” 

(The Emperor had been accused of pawng secret agents to 
stir up revolution in Hungary : he denied the accusation. 
There was a question afterwards of the liberal movement 
in Germany. Here and then Metternich summed up his 
impressions of the Emperor’s policy in a telling comparison.) 

“ It is as if a man showed his friend some beautiful fruit, 
hanging from a high branch in his garden, but, after pointing 
out its succulence and perfection, should say to him : ‘ You 
would like to taste this fruit, but before I give it to you, 
3rou must promise to do something for me. I will not tell 
you what until the moment comes.’ ” 

It was in this manner, immediately after the Crimean 
War, that the Emperor flashed before the eyes of Russia 
the advantages of a French alliance, and afterwards persuaded 
her to do exactly what he wished by tantalizing her with 
the still distant object of her desires. 

Similarly, during the Crimean War, the Emperor fore- 
shado\ved to M. de Cavour the events which have actually 
happened since, in order to persuade him to send 15,000 
men to the Crimea, unconditionally. To some he gives \Yhat 
he has promised, if it is convenient — others he keeps, and 
possibly will keep them to all eternity, in suspense. 

Lord Cowley to Lord John Russell 

^th January, 1861. 

Nigra “ is a supercilious revolutionist and nothing more ”. 
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The Emperor to Lord Cowley 

Paris, iith January, iS 6 i. 

Many thanks for your kind New Year wishes to the 
Empress, my son, and myself ; I shall always rely with pleasure 
upon your friendship, and I take the opportunity to assure 
both you and Lady Cowley of the sincerity of my affection. 

I am glad that recent events have enabled me to give the 
English Government fresh proofs of my desire to march in 
step with it. This is how I a%'^enge myself for the contentions 
over Savoy. 

I am proud to have supported the English claims which 
were absolutely just ; this enables me to side with you in 
peace as in war. But from an English point of view, I cannot 
help regretting the condescension of America. England will 
never find a more favourable occasion to abase the pride 
of the Americans or to establish her influence in the New 
World, 


Lord Cowley to Lord John Russell 

nth January, 1861. 

(In a long interview the Emperor spoke of Prince Napoleon, 
Ital)’’, the French Clerg}’^, Rome, and Venetia. 

Cowley believed that Prince Napoleon had sent secret 
agents to Poland, Dalmatia, Hungary, and the Principalities. 
The Emperor admitted that Prince Napoleon was in corre- 
spondence with Kossuth and Prince Couza. Prince Napoleon, 
he said, would see anybody, and often express sympathy, 
but never w’orked out anjthing to a practical result. In 
Italy his great object was " to induce the Sardinian Govern- 
ment to make any compromise so as to induce the Pope to 
receive a Sardinian garrison in the place of the French ”. 
I said that His Majesty might as well think of jumping over 
the moon, but he appears to have some scheme in his head, 
but which he did not dhnilge, of bringing the Pope and 
Victor Emmanuel together. . . .”) 

I questioned the Emperor verj' closely respecting his own 
situation with regard to the clerg)' and public opinion in 
France. He said that the clergy were hostile to him to a man, 
and he showed for the first time since I have known him 
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some anxiety respecting the proceedings of the legitimists 
in favour of the Pope. He said that it would be a mistake to 
suppose that the Papal Question would be terminated by 
the departure of the Pope from Rome. He did not even 
know that it would not become more complicated. The 
Pope in a foreign country, surrounded by the French clergy, 
and the scions of the great legitimist families might produce 
a very serious reaction in France. At the moment the Clergy 
were sending the youths destined for the Priesthood from 
the seminaries to take service with the Pope . . . 

I am convinced that his brains are constantly 07 i the rack 
to invent some new plausible excuse for leaving the Pope 
to his fate. 

I observed to the Emperor that the proceedings at Rome 
and Gaeta made people believe that he was opposed to the 
unity of Italy, and I asked him to tell me frankly if that was 
the case. He replied most positively in the negative but he 
added that he believed that unity to be an impossibility. 
He knew the Italians well, he said, he had had some experience 
of their revolutionary doings, and he was quite certain that 
nothing would ever eradicate from Italy the indiHduality 
of the great towns. The cry might be for Unity now, but 
when Naples, Florence, and other towns came to remember 
that meant giving up a Court with all its pecuniar}' and other 
advantages, the old leaven would break out. At all events, 
without Rome, Unity was an impossibility. It was for this 
reason that he had advised a confederation, and not from any 
abstract sentiment against Unity. 

Speaking of Venetia, the Emperor said that it could not be 
expected that, under present circumstances, Austria should 
abandon it or consent to sell it. But how, I asked, are her 
finances to support a constant militarj' occupation of a 
Province returning nothing ? I do not pretend to say, replied 
the Emperor, how it will end, but this I know, that nothing 
can or vdll be done as long as everybody holds to their 
extreme opinions. What would be more natural than to 
arrange a transaction of this nature ? Let Italy purchase 
Venetia of Austria, and let Austria purchase Bosnia and 
HerzegoHna of the Porte. Austria wants money, and tlie 
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Porte wants money. Let Austria keep the half of what she 
obtains for Venetia and give the other half to the Porte. . , . 

The Emperor then spoke about his troops in Syria. He 
said that he was as anxious to bring them away as we could 
be to have them gone, but that he was much in the same 
position in Syria as he was in Rome, and that until some sort 
of Government was established, he could not leave the 
Christians to the chances of another massacre. 

Lord Cowley to Lord John Russell 

1st March, iS 6 i. 

I had some very curious conversations with His Majesty 
about the present state of things in France, and he is not 
a little put out at the hostile position assumed by both 
Senate and Legislative Body on the Papal Question. An 
amendment will be moved in both Chambers in favour of 
the temporal power of the Pope, but I trust will not be 
carried. . . . 

The Emperor still harps upon lus hopes of a direct under- 
standing between Rome and Turin by the cession of the isle 
of Sardinia to the Pope. I said that such an arrangement 
would have no chance of lasting. “If it only lasts a year 
or two,” he replied, “ that is all that is neccssar)%” meaning 
that he could bring away his troops from Rome and that he 
should no longer be responsible for His Holiness’s safety 
or independence. You may depend upon it, and I cannot 
repeat it too often, that spite of appearances the other way, 
what the Pope has most at heart is the evacuation of Rome. 

Lord Cowley to Lord John Rissell 

I St April, 1 86 1. 

His Majesty is at a complete nonplus as to what to do in 
Italy, in which case I remarked to him the best line he could 
take would be to do nothing at all. But the longer the 
occupation of Rome lasts, the more embarrassing docs his 
situation become. He feels this keenly and racks his brains 
to find some excuse to justify his abandonment of the 
tottering tiara. However, in face of the late vote in the 
Senate and Legislative Chamber he docs not dare move. 
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though he declares that if Sardinia wll make propositions 
which he thinks the Pope ought to accept, he wdll leave him 
to his fate if he refuses them. He says that Cavour’s speech 
has done more harm than good as far as France is concerned, 
for it has the appearance of making France subservient to 
Sardinia, which the French people are not in a humour 
to stand. In sum. His Majesty still holds to direct negotiations 
between Victor Emmanuel and the Pope to settle the Roman 
question. He seems willing to give Italian unity a fair trial, 
but at the bottom of his heart he does not believe it Mil 
succeed and looks for a federation as the final solution of 
our present tribulations. 

Napoleon who was there was loud in his invectives against 
the hesitation sho^vn by his Cousin. He says that His Majesty 
and his Ministers sont des betes frightened at their oum 
shadows, that they should send an ultimatum to the Pope, 
which if not accepted should leave him to his fate, and that 
they would be supported by the mass of intelligence in 
France. As it is, he looks upon the Italian unity as 
compromised. 

With regard to Poland if I had not been certain before, I 
should be now, that there is no imderstanding bet^veen 
France and Russia. The Emperor says that the only time 
that Poland has ever been mentioned between the two 
Governments was when he met the Emperor of Russia at 
Stuttgart, and that he got such a snubbing for his pains 
that he never repeated the experiment. This beginning 
led, however, to an exposition of the Emperor’s general 
ideas of passing events, particularly with regard to Poland 
and Hungary, and they were in the sense of old treaties 
having done their duty and new ones having become in- 
dispensable. He reverted to his old plan of a Congress for 
the “ remaniement de la Carte de VEurope ” . 

I questioned His Majesty a good deal about his home 
concerns. He admitted freely that the debates in the Senate 
and the Legislative Body had shoum more opposition to him 
than he had expected, but he said that he did not in the least 
regret what he had done, and that it was right that the country 
should know what was going on, and express its opinions 
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freely. Did he think, I asked, that the Legislative Body 
represented fairly the opinions of France. He seemed to 
think not, but that would be seen, he said, at the next 
election. 

The only speech he praised was that of Jules Favre, which 
shows perhaps more than anything else the bent of his mind. 

Lord Cowley to Mr. Hammond 

7 . 0 th May, 1861. 

His Majesty said that so much obloquy had been thrown 
upon him in consequence of what passed at Warsaw, Russia 
choosing to suppose that he had encouraged the late move- 
ments, he had written to the Emperor of Russia upon the 
subject. France, he had told His Majesty, must always have 
a strong sympathy for Poland, but there was no truth in 
the notion that the late insurrection had been the work 
of the French Government. This sympathy induced him 
to recommend the Emperor of Russia to act with moderation, 
and not to visit with severity the late enthusiasts. 

I asked the Emperor what I was to say as to his intentions 
in Italy. He replied, “ I can only repeat what I have so often 
told 3mu before, that I have nothing so much at heart as to 
withdraw my troops from Rome, when I can do so without 
loss of honour and without putting myself in contradiction 
with engagements which I have taken, and assurances 
which I have given.” 

Prince Richard Mctternich to Count Rcchbcrg-Rothcnlowcn 

20ih June, 1861. 

“ And when all is said and done,” I asked the Emperor, 
” what do you want to do with Italy ? ” 

The Emperor did not want to give me a categorical answer. 
He said that he had no preconceived plan, that it was a 
question of circumstances, and of the demands of his 
particular position in relation to Italy. I was not satisfied 
with this answer : I came back to the charge, and I told the 
Emperor that it was hard for me to have to answer always 
and always : “ I know nothing about it,” to the questions 
they asked me from Vienna about this subject. I added that 
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if he did not want to answer en bloc, I would allow myself 
to put him some particular questions. 

“ Do you want a united Italy ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Do you want a confederation ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Without the Pope ? ” 

“ No.” 

Here the Emperor interrupted my questions and said 
to me : 

“ Well, if 3^ou want to know what I would like, I would 
say to you that what would suit me best is an Italy in three 
parts : a kingdom of Lombardy and Venice with Tuscany 
and Emilia ; a pontifical state with a lay government, and 
the Idngdom of the two Sicilies : the whole three forming 
a confederation.” 

The Emperor then suggested a secret alliance wth Austria, 
that she should be compensated in the East for what she 
lost in Italy. And then he gave some interesting details 
about the interview in Stuttgart in 1857. 

“ When the Emperor of Russia came to Stuttgart, he 
proposed me an alliance offensive and defensive. I asked 
him with what object ? Is it to arrange together the affairs 
of Italy, of the East and of Poland ? He answered me that 
for the moment he had no special object in \’iew, but that 
it was in tlie interests of the two countries to form an alliance. 
He had even made oni already the draft of a treaty. I refused 
definitely, telling him that I saw no advantage to gain in 
raising against me England, Austria, and Germany, with 
nothing to gain from it. To-day,” His Majesty said to me, 
“ I am ready to ally myself Mth Austria if she vishes to 
define a policy which would both suffice generously to her 
interests and agree with mine.” 

The Emperor finished his oration by sajdng to me that 
he knew well that his ideas were dreams, and that he would 
believe me willing^ if I told him he was mistaken in thinking 
that it would be to our interests to make alliance with him 
for a special object. 

The Emperor categorically repudiated the idea of a war 
over Venetia. 
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Lord Cowley to Lord John Russell 

Zfid July, iS6i, 

The Emperor “ does not think that the Pope’s life is 
worth a year’s purchase He was, however, less sanguine 
of being able to come to terms with whoever might be His 
Holiness’s successor than I had expected. I had been told that 
His Majesty was desirous of seeing his cousin (there is a 
Bonaparte Cardinal) elected, and I asked theEmperorif this was 
so, but he assured me of the contrary, observing that his cousin 
was a greater Ultramontane than the present Pope, “ quoiqtic 
du reste un brave ho7nme” . . . Although the Emperor’s 
language was satisfactory as regarded Italy, I doubt his 
having recognized the Italian Kingdom to please the Italians, 
but rather that he feared that if he did not do something to 
satisfy the party of the Union after Cavour’s death Mazzini 
would get the upper hand. 

With regard to American affairs, there certainly is no 
sympathy in the Emperor’s mind for the north. On the 
contrary, he said he conceived that the interests of France, 
and still more those of England should counsel them to take 
part with the South, and that for his part if it were possible 
he should be quite ready to assist them. I said that would be 
a very unwise step, at all events at the present moment — 
that the two Governments should confine themselves to 
a strict neutrality and leave the Northern and Southern 
States to settle their own quarrel unless, indeed, cither party 
were to commit aggressive acts. The Emperor replied that 
he had rather conveyed to me his own thoughts than that he 
had expressed a political opinion, but that he could not 
forget the overbearing insolence of the United States Govern- 
ment in its days of prosperity and hoped that they might 
receive a lesson. . . . 

I asked His Majesty how he was satisfied with the state of 
affairs in France. He replied that they were going on pretty 
well — that the Clergy' had done their worst and had been 
beaten — that he had seen a letter from their Cory'phic, 
Montalcmbert, admitting this — that all their strength had 
been put forward at the late municipal elections with very' 
little success — that they had no influence with the people, 
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“ but at the same time,” said the Emperor, “ France is not 
in a satisfactory state. There is nothing between me and 
the masses. The people have confidence in no one, but for 
the moment in me. Take my word for it — ^there are but two 
principles which have a chance in France — Napoleon III 
or a republic.” 

Prince Richard Mettamich to Count Rechberg-Rothenlozven 

i’]th August, 1 86 1 . 

The Emperor said to me at St. Cloud : — 

“ There is one thing which in spite of appearances I have 
never doubted : that is that Russia does not desire the union 
of the Principalities. Russia showed a consummate clever- 
ness during the Congress of Paris. They said to themselves 
that they would have to make sacrifices to please me. They 
seemed enthusiastically to share my ideas about the union, 
and they went so far as to feign liberalism, knowing well 
that it would be 'dangerous to them, but thinking, on the 
other hand, they could win my sympathies, and public opinion 
in France by their liberal policy in the East. They succeeded 
up to a certain point, but they were obliged to stop short 
before impossibilities. 

His Majesty gave me certain details on the way the wheels 
turned in the Government of Turin. He depicted its weak- 
ness and its vices with a master hand, and concluded with 
this memorable phrase : “ The Governments and causes which 
place themselves in tow to the changing opinion of the day 
instead of diminishing it are the Governments and causes 
which pass away.” 

Prince Richard Metternich to Count Rechberg-Rothenlowen 

zznd November, i86i. 

The Emperor spoke to me of the Italian question in 
a wearied and discouraged tone. He said that there was 
nothing to do but stay quiet and see what time would do. 
He repeated to me that he did not believe that it [Italy] could 
again become an apple of discord between us, and that the 
relations between Austria and France were such that one 
could not fear a misunderstanding in view’ of the decision 
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[taken] and the common desire to concentrate on the steps 
to take. 

The Emperor has sympathies which are rather suspect 
for the Montenegrins. 

Lord Cowley to Lord John Russell 

gfh December, 1861. 

I heard an odd story the other day — that the Emperor's 
interest in Mexican affairs, which has always been very 
remarkable, arises from a promise which he made the 
Empress before he married her, that he would endeavour to 
do something for that unfortunate country. It seems that 
she has very^ romantic notions about it. ... I find now that 
the expedition is very much disapproved by the whole of the 
Government. 

^ Lord Cowley to Lord RussclD 

loth January, 1862, 

Memorandum 

” Her Majesty’s Government appear to have received 
information which leads them to apprehend that the Emperor 
intends to go to war in the Spring on a great scale, with the 
view, on the one hand, of forcing Austria to abandon Venetia, 
Italy aiding ; and on the other of taking possession of the 
frontier of the Rhine, My opinion is asked as to the 
probability of this danger. 

“ As I do not know the facts upon which these 
apprehensions are grounded, my opinion must be guided 
by what I see and hear around me, and by such information 
as I can obtain directly or indirectly from officials or more 
confidential sources. 

“ With such knowledge, then, as I possess, I have no 
hesitation in expressing the conviction that Ilis Majesty 
does not contemplate war at present, if at all. I am certain 
that such also is the conviction of all those, his Ministers 
and others, who are most likely to know his mind. 

“ First as to Italy. That the Emperor distrusts Austria, 
that he feels that were Italy to make an aggressive move on 
Venetia and be worsted France might be obliged to take 
part in the war in defence of the Treaty of Zurich and to 

’ See note, p. 200 . 
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prevent the subjugation of Italy, admits of no doubt, but that 
he is prepared to undertake the conquest of Venetia, or would 
counsel Italy to make the attempt, I do not believe. 

“ My reasons are the following. A war undertaken for 
such a purpose would be most distasteful to France and 
what is more to the French army. Brilliant as was the 
campaign of 1859 for the French arms, it is well known, 
and nobody is more aware of it than the Emperor, that the 
French army on two occasions escaped disaster almost by 
a miracle. Why should he tempt fortune again when there 
is no real necessity for it ? He could not march upon 
Venetia with less than 200,000 men, and to keep this army 
to its standard he must have 100,000 men more ready to 
supply its losses. It will be said that Italy would furnish 
a large contingent to this army. I will revert to this point 
presently. 

“ But war cannot be carried on without money and where 
is the money that would be required for such a gigantic 
expedition to come from ? There is certainly none in hand. 
It must be raised, therefore, by loan or by increased taxation. 
The latter cannot be had recourse to. The former is alone 
available. 

“ I have little doubt, knoMng the pliability of the French 
character, that if the Emperor were to ask the Legislative 
Body to sanction a loan he would not meet with a refusal, but 
I am certain that the Nation at large would not like it and 
that the Emperor’s position in France would suffer in 
proportion. It is true that a successful war, if accompanied by 
acquisition of territory, would again turn the popular tide 
in his favour, still I cannot believe, until I see it, that he 
will deliberately ask the consent of tire Legislative Body for 
a loan to be employed on an aggressive attack on Venetia. 
The risk would be too great, particularly in the present state 
of the French finances, when everj'one is convinced, except 
the Minister of Finance, tlrat a loan must shortly be made to 
cover past deficits. I say nothing of the large speculations 
entered into by France abroad v,'hich would at the very 
suspicion of war be blown to the winds. 

“ But it may be said that Italy MU furnish the greater 
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part, or at least half, of the army to be employed and that 
she ■vN'ill be made to bear the whole expenses of a war under- 
taken for her advantage. I would remark, in the first place, 
that they know little of the character of the Emperor or of 
the French army who suppose that anything like parit}* of 
forces would be permitted. If Venetia is to be obtained by 
a combined force, of which France is to furnish a part, that 
force must be so comprised as to secure to France the supreme 
command and the chief glory in the result. But there is 
another and more powerful reason why the Emperor must 
take care, as far as human foresight can go, to insure success 
by his own means alone. Rightly or wrongly, neither he nor 
an}" of his Generals have any opinion of the Italian army. 
They believe it to be completely disorganized and not at this 
moment to be in a condition to produce more than 25,000 
efficient troops. Again, where is Italy to find money for such 
a war ? She has already made a loan for 500 millions of 
francs, the success of which is still an uncertainty, and she 
has a deficit this year of 300 million more. It may be urged, 
indeed, that if the finances of France and Italy arc in a bad 
state, those of Austria are in a worse, but Austria cannot help 
herself. Until she makes up her mind to abandon Venetia 
she must bear the expenses of keeping it as best she may. 
While with regard to France and Italy, and particularly with 
respect to the former, it cannot be said that there is such 
necessity for attacking Austria as would justify the imposition 
of heavy' burdens upon the two countries, 

“ I turn now to Germany and the Rhine. Of course, a war 
undertaken by France against Germany on the Rhine would 
require as large an army and would entail as great expenditure, 
or nearly so, as a campaign against Austria in Italy, but the 
armies to be encountered would be very different. Venetia 
would not be w'on without a bloody and desperate struggle. 
To take possession of the Rhine would, I apprehend, be 
little more than a military' promenade. The Emperor must 
know this, and if there is latent in his mind the intention to 
recover for France the frontier of the Rhine there could 
not be a more favourable moment than the present, Austria 
and Russia being paralysed, Prussia undergoing a military 
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reorganization, and jealousies of all sorts dividing the German 
Courts. 

“ Does, then, this latent intention exist ? 

“ It would be more than puerile to attempt to argue that 
the Emperor must not be desirous of associating his name 
with the restitution of what the French are pleased to call 
the natural limits of France, but it is a curious fact that I have 
never heard the Emperor or any Frenchman with whom 
I am acquainted allude to that restitution by means of war. 
I have heard of the peaceful remanivient of the Map of 
Europe by which the Treaties of 1815 might be modified, 
but war undertaken for the express purpose of recovering 
the frontier of the Rhine does not seem to me to have been 
ever seriously contemplated. 

“ There are many who think that the Emperor’s policy 
is governed by a fixed plan — ^that he assumed the Throne 
wiA fixed ideas and that all he had since done has been in 
furtherance of them. Thus I have heard it said that his plan 
was to reduce Europe to subjection by degrees — that he 
began with Russia, that he followed up with Austria, that his 
next step will be Germany, and that having subdued the 
Continent he will try his strength with England. I do not 
believe the Emperor to have any fixed policy at all. He has 
certain ideas and desires floating in his mind which turn up 
as circumstances seem favourable, but a man of less decision 
of character, of more indolent disposition, or more inclined 
to wait upon events, instead of creating them, I never came 
across. Her Majesty’s Government will recollect the 
difficulty they experienced in first inducing him to send 
a few thousand men to Gallipoli. Would tlris have been so 
had he meditated the downfall of Russia ? All must remember 
the rjncertainty and hesitation and irresolution which preceded 
the Italian campaign and which were alone put an end to by the 
insanity of Austria declaring war on Sardinia. Would 
this have been so had the destruction of Austria been part of 
a fixed plan, and would not a pretext for attacking Germany 
have been found before this, were Germany doomed in the 
Imperial mind ? 

“ There are yet other reasons which would make me 
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hesitate before I accept the conclusion that war is determined 
upon. Both the Crimean and Italian wars were preceded 
by warlike rumours. War, if I may so express myself, was 
in the air. Nothing of the kind exists now. France is quiet 
and wishes for repose. The Army is satisfied and does not 
require active service. The finances, to say the least, demand 
time for their readjustment. 

“ When I consider these things and look at the Emperor’s 
time of life and his somewhat impaired health, when I think 
that it must be his desire to leave to his son an Empire that 
Europe would not be inclined to dispute, when I know his 
avowed horror of war since he has seen it in detail, I cannot 
bring m5'self to believe that he will lightl)' and without 
provocation risk the stability of his dynasty and the prosperity 
of France by commencing a war of aggression tl)C end 
of which, though it might be successful for France, in the 
commencement, no man can foresee. 

” I have reserved one point to the last as being of 
paramount importance. I am convinced that the Emperor, 
so long as he is master of his own position, will engage in 
no war which he thinks will bring Great Britain into the field 
against him. Her Majesty’s Government may be assured that 
this will turn the scale whenever peace or war under ordinary 
circumstances is before him. If, then, he would not otherwise 
shrink from a forcible acquisition of the Rhenish Frontier, 
the uncertainty whether England would consider it or not 
to be a cams belli would make him pause. At all events, he 
would be glad to see us occupied elsewhere were he 
meditating a conquest which he knows, to say the least of it, 
we should not approve. Is it likely that under such circum- 
stances he would, unsolicited by us, have given advice to 
the United States calculated to prevent war with England 
when his policy would rather have been to embroil us at 
a distance from home in the other hemisphere ? 

“ It will natunally be asked why, if the Emperor means 
peace, he keeps up such exaggerated militarj' and nav.ll 
establishments to the alarm of Europe and to the detriment 
of French Finances. It is very difficult to give a satisfactory 
answer to this question, particularly to such as do not know 
the peculiarities of the Emperor’s character and the general 
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temper of the French nation. There is one paramount notion 
in the Emperor’s mind — that the Bourbon and Orleans 
D5masties Avere both lost through their having allowed 
France to drop in the scale of Nations. I do not stop to inquire 
how far this idea is well founded. Suffice it to say that it is 
the unalterable belief of the Emperor and that he is determined 
to maintain tlie position of France as a first-rate Power. He 
thinks, how erroneously need not be pointed out, that to 
insure her being respected she must have an Army able to 
compete with Europe combined. Nothing, I am persuaded, 
will drive this chimera out of his head. Perhaps also there is 
an unavowed feeling that his own strength lies in the Army, 
and that by reducing it he will tlirow a number of dis- 
contented officers without employment upon the country. 
France, on the other hand, loses sight of the expenses of her 
armaments in the glory of ha^dng so irresistible a force. 

“ With the Nav}'' the case is different. There, jealousy 
of England comes into play, and I believe that the Nation 
w'ould sooner see its Military than its Naval establishment 
reduced. 

“ No doubt there alw'ays must be danger to others w'hen 
a country is armed beyond its immediate necessities, as is 
the case witlr France. 

“ The Army may become discontented and require more 
active employment. But there are certainly no signs of this 
at the present moment. ^^'lule,then, I hold the opinion that \var 
is not now' desired, and will not be provoked from hence, I am not 
blind to all the chances w'hich may produce one. A desperate 
effort by Garibaldi, a false move on the part of Austria, 
might bring on a collision in Italy into the vortex of which 
France might soon be drawn. The Emperor’s position might 
be so shaken in France that he might resort to a campaign 
on the Rlune to restore his popularit)'. These contingencies 
are on the cards, but, I repeat, I see no signs of any w'arlike 
movements now'. 

“ I have thought it necessar)' in taking the responsibility 
of stating this opinion to accompany it by the reasons on 
W'hich it is founded and in conclusion I can only express 
the hope that I may neither be deceived myself nor be 
decemng others.” 
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Lord Co:cIcy to Lord RusscU 

Jitli February, 1S6::. 

*1 ' 

I understand that if Thouvcncrs overture had found favour 
at Turin he would have proposed that Rome should be mneie 
a free town, that rcith a garden it should be the residence of 
the Pope, who should be allowed to keep up all the attributes 
of a Sovereign and have certain estates assigned to him to 
meet his expenses. The rest of Itah- to go to Victor 
Emmanuel. . . . 

There was a large dinner at the Tuileries the other day 
for the new Kuncio to which all the Cardinals were invited 
to do him honour. After dinner the Emperor went up to 
him and, after inquiring what news he had from Rome, said 
“ I have an idea in my head. I hardly know whether it i< 
practicable or not. I only throw it out as a notion which 
crosses me. Suppose the Pope were to leave Rome, just to 
show the world the impossibility of Italian unity 1 
The poor Nuncio, who did not know whether the Pimperor 
was laughing at him or not, looked so flabbergasted th.af the 
Emperor continued quickly : — 

“ Don’t be alarmed, it is only an idea wliich h.as crossed 
me. Be assured that I will do anything in my power to meet 
the Pope’s \rishcs.” 

Lord Caulry to Lord Rxnsell 

to//; .'[arc/;, 

I have not mentioned in iny despatch the few word'- which 
tfie Emperor has let f.d! respecting the internal rt.tte of 
France. It would be too much to say that b.r is nncr.’^y about 
it, or that he has rc.nson to be so, but he evidently regrets 
iiaving given any liberty of speech to the Senate and titr 
I^-gislative Bodv, v/hicli does but create rxcitcmeiit without 
producing any good results. 'Fiwrc hns been f-otiie \<"ry 
rtrong language used in th.c Leri' lativc Hotly by the hah- 
doren Repubhc.ins, who are by bar the most talentf-d men in 
the .•\'.''emblv, to wlu'ch Mnrny has given unn''C'r'.'. sry rj'h'd 
bv Ids prote -ting ag.’dnst it. He is ver)’ truich Idarnetf fi't 
Cfirubtct. He is rio match for such m,'*!'. as Julrs f'Avrr of 
Olh'virr, who'e whole object is to pruvo’n: him. 



V 


THE IDEA OF A CONGRESS 

AND 

THE CRISIS OF SADOWA 

The crisis of Sadowa did not occur until after 
political negotiations which had proved higlily com- 
plicated and fatal to France. The Emperor had always 
had an infinite mistrust of tlie United States ; he 
wanted to join England in helping the Southern 
States during tlie Civil War, and he took advantage 
of this war to fling Bazaine’s expedition into Mexico. 
At tlie same time his passionate eagerness for the 
liberation of Poland revived, and served to alienate 
the Czar’s sympathy from him. In the following 
correspondence, already more scanty, Lord Cowley 
reveals how the plots of the Imperial conspirator 
were becoming more and more complicated. 

In the opinion of M. Pierre de la Gorce, it was over 
tlie war between Denmark and Prussia, which was 
already ruled by Bismarck, that Napoleon HI 
committed his capital error. We read here how and 
why he decided to do nothing in tliis matter. We 
see also his impression of Bismarck and why he gave 
tlie fatal indications which set Bismarck free to 
attack Austria. At the moment of the Prussian 
victory the Emperor once more opens to the English 
Ambassador liis whole mind and intentions. It was 
Lord Cowley who read tlie Emperor’s tlioughts when 
confronted by the crisis which changed the liistory of 
Europe up to our owm day. 
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From the battle of Saclowa it is only a short step 
to the Luxembourg incident. 

After Sadowa the English Ambassador confines 
himself to the statement that, in view of the Prussian 
character, the war of 1870 — and we may add the 
war of 1914 — was in his judgment inevitable. Tiie 
tension between Prussia and France, the resentment 
of the French, and tlic Itlachiavcllianism of Bismarck 
became every day more distinct. 


The Congress 


Fritter Richard hlcttcmich to Count Rechhcrp-Rolhenfiitvrn 

141/1 March, 

His Majesty made it clear that a thousand questions were 
awaiting radical and complete solutions, and went so far 
(it is rather curious 1) as to praise the treaties of 1S15. and 
the good result of them during the years of peace. 

The Emperor spoke to me again of the idea whicli he 
admitted iumself he had pul a hundred times in front of me ; 
an idea which could hardly he realr/cd in his view if evcruine 
did not put his goodwill into it. I'his old idea of a (\ingrt ^ 
of Sovc.''tigns, when each monarch ^vouhl he invited to 
express fr.inkly his wishes, his rcfit^.T!;, his compl.fiots, and 
in fact cvcrx'thing \shich itc had on his iirlnd. Smdi an 
nr.-cmhly, according to the Emperor, oucht to arrive at 
a result compar.ahlc m the Congres; of \’icnn:!, .and to have 
taken th.c initiative would do lionour—ro lie thouglu 
the Sovereign or the statc'^imn v.ho-e C'ur.igi' w.'. at tlw 


hcigiit of hi': talents. 

(.Mcttcrnich pointed out that v.h.ercas in 1^55 .dl the 
Sovereigns were agreed on what they w.itued, tiri.- 
fimdainental principles in the ’•ivti'”:, :r. we!! a- t’vir 
immediate demand'^, ^voiild hr wry hard to bring int'> 
harmonv. 


'Eiie iirnreror agreed with thig hut irvi '?<!, nr'. ritindr g 
that in th.c confu'ion in which even body w.i , .u.d !:•“ hin '<'1 
perh.ap 1 nwre than the other — it va' to ’"g.'-fy a sr^l i.' 
clearing th.c ground th.at he ht'O'.igl.t forward t! ij-n-U'*' 


again.) 
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Lord Cowley to Lord Riissell^ 

jfih April, 1862. 

The Emperor is Ytry much up about hlexico, the Empress 
still more so. 

Lord Cozoley to Lord Russell 

2,0th April, 1862. 

Great is the despair in the harem of the Tuileries. . . . 
The Empress would not appear at a Ball for the Queen of 
Holland on Monday night, and was reported verj’' sulky 
all day yesterday. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Russell 

X2th May, 1S62. 

I had some conversation yesterdaj'- Mth the Emperor on 
Mexican matters. 

With regard to the former His Majesty said that he regretted 
M. Mercier’s visit to the South, which he considered to have 
been a great mistake. As His Majest)’’ had heard nothing of 
the results of that wsit I told him the substance of Lyons’ 
letters to you, and he said that he was quite agreed in the 
opinion that nothing was to be done for the moment but to 
watch events. He agreed also in the necessit)' of England and 
France acting as one man. 

With respect to Mexico, His Majesty was free in his abuse 
of Prim, and of the manner in which the Spanish expedition 
had been conducted in general. With their oato resources so 
near to them, the Spaniards ought never to have landed without 
every preparation hawng been previously made for a march 
into tine interior. He agreed that the presence of Almonte 
Mth the French troops was a mistake, and said that he would 
have been sent back had not so insolent a demand been made 
for his surrender. He stated that all the private accounts 
which he received from the City of Mexico represented the 
desire for a monarchy, but he made no mention of the 
Archduke. 

(Lord Cowle)’^ answered that a monarchy proclaimed in 
the City could not count on the support of savage tribes 

* Lord John Russell was gazetted an Earl on 30th July, 1S61. 
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under rival chiefs, to whose disorders the upper classes in 
Mexico City wanted to put an end.) 


Lord Cotcley to Lord Russell 

20th May, jSb;. 

The French arc greatly put out at the approval of Prim by 
the Spanish Government. The Emperor spoke to me yester- 
day with great irritation over it. His Majesty admits that 
we have acted with perfect loyalty but he puts .all the 
diflicultics which have arisen upon the Spaniards wlso, he 
says, arrived at Vera Cruz prematurely and withotit proper 
preparations for advancing although they must have known 
that they could not remain at Vera Cruz. Ifis M.njcsty seem: 
confident of the success of the Maximilian scheme, and says 
that his reports from Mexico arc most reassuring. I asked 
him if he was going to send reinforcements, and he s.u'd : 
“ Certainly not at present or during the sickly season.*' 


Lord Cotclry to I^rd Russell 

Z'jth Muy, i.SA;, 

Idle Emperor spoke to me last niglil at the Tuilcric-i uith 
great irritation on the .subject r>f Mexico. Tliis irritation was 
chiefiy vented against the proceedings of Prim and of the 
Spanisli Government, which he ch.aractcrtcrd in no very 
courteous terms, but he said he trusted we were not going 
to m.ake common cause with Spain against I'r.mce. 

I replied th.at llicre w.w no question of making common 
c.ause, hut th.at it h.ad so b.appcncd that the Pritidi and 
Sp.ani:h Commit -ioners in Mc.xico h.ul t.iken simikar view-, 
of the proceeding: of the b'rcnch C'ornmi'-iinner *, and .so 
common action on their part had of nece . ■•ity follrnvrd. 
His Majeslv imn-t not confound ih*' di’-tinct qur '.tinir., 
of the miHt.iry opcr.ilion'- and that of ih.e tliidon.sttc 
proceeding '. With regard to the fir.'l we hatl d'-clsrrd fror;. 
the fr t tiKtt v.r could furnish no forvre to njarcli ir.'-i tb" 
interior, .and .accordingly the c-m.dl number of mirir:'" 
on tlic ."rriv.d of a Ilritidi StjU-tdrun b-forr Ve:,; (‘rvr 
Itsd, as ^ftori rn the unbe.dthy "ei-on Si-ol 'ft in, h-"-'* 
v.itli'lrawn. . . . 

^n.c Etr.tierur r J!:d that Prim liad i;?.;!r.iu n p ' ■,;i: ' 


-lie lx 1 
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been thwarted in his own plans, which had been to put 
a Spanish Prince on the tlirone of Mexico (you wdll recollect 
that Thouvenel had always attributed still more ambitious 
views to him), that the Spanish Government \vas afraid of 
Prim and of the opposition, and had therefore approved 
him though they had not intended to do so at first. The 
Emperor then asked whether all our ships had not left 
Vera Cruz, observing that people would never believe that 
there w’as tire same good understanding there had been 
between France and England. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Russell 

yd October, 1862. 

We are approaching a very critical moment in the Roman 
Question. The Emperor will seize upon any excuse or pretext 
to remain in Rome, not, I am still walling to think, because 
it is his purpose to remain, but because he dreads the family 
discord and the effect upon public opinion which his with- 
drawal may occasion. I have had a vtxy long conversation 
rvith Fould upon the subject, and he is hot from Biarritz. 
He represents tire Emperor, though looking to eventual 
evacuation, as determined not to be hurried. He will proceed, 
says Fould, par etages plus ou moms longues. He will exhaust 
every effort at conciliation, in order to show’^ the w'orld that 
he has done Iris best to save the Pope ; but he is excessively 
irritated at the attitude taken both by Italy and England, who, 
he thinks, w^ant him to cut dishonourably and care not for 
the consequences to him. He considers himself to be unfairly 
treated in England, and is angry witli Flahault for not pleading 
his cause better. He declares that Iris amour propre will 
prevent his ceding either to threats of assassination from Italy 
or to dictation from the Governments of England and Italy. 
“ If,” said Fould, “ Rome is to be evacuated, and w’e shall 
arrive at it by degrees, it must be done by degrees, through 
appeals to Ae Emperor’s sense of justice, and not by 
irritating him. Nothing irritates him so much as being told 
that Rome by right belongs to Italy. He never will be a party 
to recognizing the rights of a Government of eight days to 
what has existed in another form for as many centuries. If 
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Rome is to be c\-acuatcd it must be without prejudice to the 
Pope’s position.” ... 

Fould does not give so satisfactory* an account of th' 
Emperor’s intentions with regard to iSIcxico ns Thouvenc! 
docs. His iMajestY has evidently a hanhoring after tlic mine; 
of Sonora, and he is encouraged in these foolish chimeras 
by a number of Mexican adventurers, who tell liim wonders 
of that kind. One of them, by name Hidalgo, whose n.unc you 
may have seen in newsp.aper articles, is actually inst.allcd in 
the Palace at Biarritz with full means of con^^tantly di^^tiliiiu: 
the poison into the Impc-dal cars of both sexes. . . . 

The Emperor, Fould says, is much preoccupied over thw 
American crisis, and very anxious to rccognirc the v'^Vuith. 
though determined to take no step without us. I told Fould 
that it had come to my knowledge, which it has, that the 
Emperor had in his conversation with some Southern 
travellers laid on us the blame of his non-recognition. 

Lor{/ Coxchy to Lord Rastrll 

^th Dreendtef, J.Shi. 

I congratulate you on getting rid of Ronutnovsky. 'I'h'- 
Empress is not pleased— she now mixes herself up in ruoy 
political question that arises. 

I v.ill cndc.svour to ace Drouyn to-morrow and sj-’e.sk to 
him of the crttididatc-' [for the throne of f Jacccej. I'crdinand 
of fVirttiga! would jiiit the Ivnip'-ror bc'^S, but you rnu t find 
him a ssife r.r well a - .a ijironc. 
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The Emperor in talldng to Rothschild the other day of his 
political alliances said : “ Je regarde VAngleterre coinme via 
femme, les autres comme des viaitresses.” 

Lord Cowley to Mr. Odo Rtissell 

January, 1863. 

We are now beginning to speculate on the Emperor’s 
speech. I fear that it will not be satisfactory as to Italy. 
There was a storjf about Paris that it was a sudden letch 
for the Empress when His Majesty was with her at Biarritz 
which brought about the late Italian and ministerial crisis. 
The Empress was coy and refused to have anything to say 
to anyone so inimical to the Pope. The Emperor was then 
called in to negotiate, and the price paid for a renewal of 
marital rights was Thouvenel’s dismissal and La Valette’s 
recall. 

Prince Richard Metternich to Count Rechberg-Rothenldzven 

Sill January, 1S63. 

Although the last news from Constantinople seems less 
grave, the situation, as far as the East is concerned and the 
manner in which it is Hewed here, has not become less 
delicate. Fortunately things are being taken quietly by the 
Emperor, who really seems to want to be held by his new 
Minister to a way relative^ correct. To ask the Emperor 
to give up his inveterate antipathy to the Ottoman Govern- 
ment ; to demand that he should refuse the support of his 
sympathy and convictions to the Christian princes and 
populations who invoke his protection, that would be to ask 
the impossible. 

I admit that I am well satisfied and rather astonished to 
see him resist the Russian insinuations ; but, on the other 
hand, I cannot but take cognizance of the constant grovth 
of deep repugnance to anjThing that would mean encourage- 
ment and reinforcement of the Ottoman power in Europe. 

Several little expressions of feeling I have noticed will give 
a more precise idea of the Emperor’s actual state of mind. 

His Majesty last spoke to me of the news from Constantinople 
and said that it struck him as vety bad. The Emperor added 
that it was very regrettable to have to assist at the anomalies 
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which were produced in Europe by the existence of a power 
so little civilized, and by a monarchy at the head of which 
stood a Sovereign lost in debauchery, half-mad, and whose 
most noticeable action had been to give his dentist the rank 
of General-in-Chief. 

Lord Coioley to Lord Russell 

zyth January, 1863. 

The Emperor seemed very uneasy last night at the doings 
of Poland. He said that he had known for some time that 
Mazzini and the Poles were combining some general plan 
of operations and that London and Paris had been the chief 
seats of the conspiracy. A correspondence of considerable 
importance has, if I understand His Majesty rightly, been 
seized here. 

I paid the Emperor some compliments on his speech, and 
I wish that you would do the same. I hear that it was very 
well received, and certainly the general tone in speaking of it 
is very satisfactory. His Majesty chuckled over his invasion 
and said that he had played the Empress a pretty trick. He 
had not shown her the speech before going into the sails 
where it was spoken, and going up the steps of the throne 
he said to her ; — 

“ A'e vQus en effrayez pas ; maisje vats dire quclqucs j/iots stir 
tme invasion de VAngletcrre” 

“ Mais qii'cst-ce qxCil y a done '. ” she exclaimed. 

There was no time for explanation until the speech 
explained itself. The Emperor told this with high relish. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Russell 

zoth February, 1863. 

I saw Mr. Thomas Baring this morning, who told me that 
he had seen the Emperor yesterday, who wants him to lake 
a share in the Commercial Company which His Majesty 
wants to form for undertaking works in Madagascar. 
Mr. Baring will call upon you and tell you what passed 
between him and the Emperor upon this matter. It seems 
that the object now is merely to find some engineer to explore 
and report. The Emperor spoke to him further on Mexico 
and of his views there. Here also His Majesty wants to form 
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a commercial company to develop the resources of Mexico, 
and so satisfy the claims of the various Governments. 

Baring vil! tell you how the Emperor hopes to bring away 
his regiments, one by one, as fast as native regiments can be 
found to replace them ; these latter to be officered by 
Frenchmen. 

Prince Metternich to Count Rechberg-Rothenlowen 

26th February, 1863. 

The Emperor spoke to me the day before yesterday, 
and at great length, of the question of the day. I have for 
some time been prepared for the overtures which His 
Majesty was accustomed to make : but I confess that the 
rush of his frankness has surpassed my expectations. His 
language recalls the great epochs of his reign, the epochs 
which preceded the war in the East and Italy. His words 
were instinct vdth political passion and are all the more 
remarkable because they are an absolute contrast to his 
habitual attitude. In these moments one sees emerging the 
unbounded ambition and indomitable energy of the extra- 
ordinar)^ man. 

The Emperor began in weak notes and mounted to the 
grand diapason only gradually. He said to me that our policy 
had been the cleverest possible for three years, that this 
policy contrasted in such a way with the false moves made 
around us that we should necessarily gather great advantage 
from it ; that, for his part, he asked nothing better than to 
prove to us the truth of what he had so often repeated, to 
wit that circumstances alone, and the safeguarding of mutual 
interests could lead to fruitful alliance. “ The day has come,” 
added His Majesty, ” when Austria witlr one turn of the hand 
can regain much more than she has lost. What sacrifices 
she will be willing to make Mil be generously compensated, 
and as for me I am ready to bind myself to Your Emperor 
body and soul.” 

The Emperor then entered into veiy precise details of 
what he expected from us, and he did this Mth great clever- 
ness, covering his whole argument with a veil of conserv'atism. 
Dynastic and anti-revolutionary ideas were enunciated by 
His Majesty vith great force and energ}' ; and I admit 
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that if it is a little tiresome for us to be pushed on in this 
way, we cannot but applaud the spectacle of the great master 
of revolution soliciting the favour of an alliance with us in 
the attitude of rightly conditioned and well-principled 
statesman. That, he said, is why he wanted to put England 
between us a little. The marriage of convenience which binds 
together the two Western Powers in all the questions which 
arise does not prevent a close and passoinate liaison between 
the two greatest States of the Continent. 

Lord Cotoley to Lord Russell 

ist March, 1863. 

Metternich asked the Empress what the Emperor expected 
to get from Russia. 

“ A Poland all but independent under a Grand Duke,” 
she answered. 

“ And what do you mean to give in return ? ” asked 
Metternich. 

” Nous serous ires larges stir toutes les questions qui rcgardcnt 
V Orient N 

“ Well,” said Metternich, “ You had better tr)' it if that 
suits you.” 

Lord Cozvley to Lord Russell 

loth April, 1S63. 

I had some conversation with the Emperor yesterday on 
giving him the Queen’s and Prince of Wales’s letters, jh re 
The Legion of Honour. He seems to have very wild ideas 
about Poland. He said that anyone could foresee what would 
be the answer of the Russian Government to the three notes. 
It would leave matters just \vherc they arc — and apris ? 

I said that I certainly did not suppose we should obtain 
much satisfaction from Russia, but that a point had been 
gained in inducing the Austrian Government to put itself 
to a certain extent on the same lines with ourselves. His 
Majesty replied that that was true but that he did not expect 
much more co-operation from Austria. The Emperor of 
Austria had written him a letter full oi phrases hanalcs meaning 
in reality nothing. He had, however, replied to him in firm 
language (His Majesty did not tell me more as to the nature 
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of the language). But the question was what was to be done 
for Poland. A Continental war was impossible. The only 
vulnerable point of Russia was in the Baltic. He sometimes 
asked himself whether it might not be possible to take 
possession of some place or island and tell Russia that we 
would keep it until she had restored complete independence 
to Poland. I observed that this would be an act of war. . . . 

I should hardly have troubled you with repetitions of such 
nonsense, did it not show the troubled state of the Emperor’s 
mind, and that therefore he requires watching. 

Another subject on which His Majesty spoke to me was 
America. Adverting to the somewhat ticldish state of our — 
i.e. England’s — relations with the Washington Government, 
he said that, as there was so much danger of a rupture, he 
wondered that Her Majesty’s Government did not secure 
the goodwill of the South by recognizing their independence. 
I said that such a recognition, were it open to no objection 
in itself, would lead to no result unless we were prepared to 
go further and help the South to complete independence. 
The fact is that the Emperor is a perfect child in inter- 
national law. 

* Report of Prince Henry VII, Retiss, on an Intervieto with the 
Emperor Napoleon III 

Fontainebleau, Sth June, 1863. 

After dinner the Emperor came to me and engaged me in 
a long conversation. After many anxious inquiries after 
His Majesty the King, he asked me whether I was again 
settled in Paris and how long I expected to stay there. 
Afterwards he referred to recent Prussian events, and said 
that he had been much impressed by the address of the Berlin 
Magistracy, which apparently would be repeated in the other 
large towns. He was fully acquainted Mth its contents 
and, when I replied that such demonstrations were by no 
means so important as the democratic Press professes — both 
at home and abroad — he answered that he could easily believe 
that they did not imperil the Government. Nevertheless, 
these demonstrations made a considerable impression abroad 
which must inevitably damage Prussia’s influence, because 
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ever3’’one is persuaded that the conflict between the Crown 
and the country is w^eakening Prussia’s power. The case was 
precisely similar to the Paris elections. With regard to home 
affairs they were a matter of complete indifference to him — 
he said this in a tone of scathing contempt — but they were 
important on account of the impression they make abroad. 
For if Paris alone condemned the government by some 
150,000 votes, naturally other countries would imply that 
its popularity had waned, and French influence would 
inevitably suffer. 

The Emperor continued that Prussian influence and 
importance originated largely from the fact that she was 
regarded in Europe as the bearer and representative of 
German nationality and Liberal ideas. It was this that had 
given her supremacy in Germany, and it was because other 
countries recognized that Prussia had the whole nation behind 
her that she exercised such a powerful influence. Obviously 
the position had been an extremely comfortable one for 
Prussia, which had had absolutely nothing to do, except to 
maintain and encourage this opinion. He regretted the change 
which these new developments would necessitate, because 
he had always taken a friendly interest in Prussia for her 
King’s sake (“ her King whom I love dearly ”). 

I tried to explain to the Emperor that he was seriously 
mistaken if he imagined that Prussia’s strength was weakened 
by last month’s incidents. I represented in glowing colours 
the prosperous conditions of finance, trade, enterprise, etc. 
I described the changed reception now accorded to the 
deputies, and I insisted that certainly this did not point to 
the desperate plight in which France seemed to believe, 
and that the Prussian nation still had greater confidence in 
a firm and strong government than in agitating speeches 
or the Press. Incidentally I remarked that the deputies had 
absolutely ruined themselves by their espousal of the Polish 
cause and the treasonable speeches in which they had referred 
to it. The majority of the people take very little interest 
in foreign politics and Poland is the one question on which 
it holds a positive opinion ; and here hatred of Poland is 
predominant. Consequently the attitude of the deputies 
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has given serious ojffence. The Government’s actions have 
been dictated by circumstances, and have been carried out 
in the interests of order and of other monarchical states. 
I asked the Emperor to judge for himself whether it could 
have acted otherwise. 

The Emperor had- listened to me attentively ; especially 
when I mentioned the attitude of the Chambers towards 
Polish affairs. In reply to my last remark he agreed that 
of course the Government had to do something ; but if 
he had been in the King’s place he would have addressed 
the country last year, when the question of the constitution 
of the army became acute, and would have taken for his text 
Arndt’s words : “ Das Vaterland muss grosser seiti ” (he 
said it in German). “ Give me a strong army and I will give 
you a strong Fatherland ! ” Then he could have advanced 
steadily ; secure in the support of the country and of the 
whole German Liberal and National Party. Of course, it 
would have been difficult to harmonize this procedure with 
the treaties, but it was not impossible. And when the object 
was accomplished the instruments — that is to say, the 
democracy — could easily have been laid aside. Instead of 
this Prussian policy wavered ; it failed to steer a straight 
course. “ I warned M. de Bismarck last 5'^ear that in politics 
you will effect nothing, unless you have a definite end 
in view.” 

Afterwards the Emperor observed : “ Polish affairs are 
most unpleasant, and I do not know how they are going to 
end.” I replied that, if he would allow me to speak frankly, 
I must admit that I failed to understand why, at the cost of 
alienating his friends, he had sided with Poland so definitely ; 
although France was not practically interested, and he stood 
to gain nothing by it. That French enthusiasm for the Poles 
was nothing like so great as had been claimed was proved by 
the recent election speeches, which practically ignored 
Poland while they harped continuously on peace. 

The Emperor answered tliat I was quite right and that 
made the matter all the more disagreeable. He had been 
most reluctant to relinquish his friendship with Russia. 
As to the reasons of his Polish policy he would explain them 
briefly. 
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In his opinion Louis Philippe’s reign was the worst France 
had ever endured. It completel}' ruined her importance and 
her interest. Consequently since his accession he had set 
himself the task of acting differently from his predecessor 
on the throne of France. Louis Philippe had always feigned 
the utmost sympathy for Poland, but had done nothing what- 
ever to help it. The celebrated sa)'ing of Sebastian!, “ Order 
reigns at Warsaw,” had been one of the biggest errors of 
his reign. His conduct had the result that Poland aroused 
French sympathy, and clung to its belief in French assistance. 
It would have been far better if be had said plainly that he 
could do nothing for Poland. The matter would have been 
dead once for all, and certainly that would have suited his 
own convenience best. Now, however, the case was different. 
He had found sympathy with Poland already established in 
France, and it had been impossible for him to ignore it 
completely. So, rather than tread in the footsteps of Louis 
Philippe, he had been obliged to take a side, and that 
necessarily at the expense of his friendship with Russia. 
He had foreseen this and, in the hope of avoiding it, he had 
told the Emperor Alexander at Stuttgart that the only question 
which might disturb their friendly relations was Poland. 
He entreated him, therefore, to do something which would 
pacify public opinion in Europe and relieve him (the Emperor 
Napoleon) of the need to trouble any further about Poland. 
At that time the Emperor Alexander could have acted easily ; 
since the word Poland had not been mentioned, and lie 
(Napoleon) was most careful to avoid it. Consequently 
anything that Russia did would have been done, not under 
pressure, but of her own free will. To a certain extent the 
Emperor Alexander followed Napoleon’s advice and did 
a great deal for Poland ; but he did it unskilfully. “ If he 
had taken a sheet of paper, if he had issued a manifesto, con- 
taining nothing more than what he gave subsequently — 
the lieutenancy to his brother, the Council of State, Polish 
employment, liberty of worship, etc. — this would have 
produced an enormous effect and all Europe would have 
applauded. Another important aspect of the matter is that 
if, as is more than likely, the Poles had proved discontented 
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and asked for more, no one would have sympathized with 
.them. For in politics it is always essential to obey the maxim 
that it is not necessary only to he but to appear. You will 
understand that if the Emperor Alexander had acted in this 
manner, in which case I should have made peace with him, 
I should not have dreamed of starting afresh, however 
disatisfied the Poles might have chosen to be.” 

As regards French sympathy, the Emperor was well aware 
that, tliough ever3fone desired Polish independence, no one 
was prepared to go to war about it. 

I suggested that this was a very cheap form of sympathy, 
to which he had little to answer. Then I inquired exactly 
what it was that he wanted Russia to do. 

The Emperor answered that there was only one solution 
of the problem : to declare Poland independent. He had 
told the Russians that they could arrange this as best it 
suited them ; since surely they must prefer to grant 
independence, which need be only apparent, than to retain 
a centre of incessant revolution and anarchy vnthin their 
borders. It was of no use for the Emperor to bestow freedom. 
That would be a mere repetition of Venice. So long as that 
province wished to remain Austrian the Emperor and 
Schmerling were prepared to grant it freedom. But why ? 
There, as in Poland, the nation would use freedom only as 
a means to gain independence. It should be so arranged that 
countries are declared independent but vnthout freedom. 
To my question how he proposed to carrj' out this plan in 
Poland he replied : “ Poland must solenmly be declared 
an independent Idngdom within its present borders ; with 
the Grand Prince Constantine as king, under the protection 
of Russia ; with a Constitution, granting all possible liberty 
but Avith its popular representation carefully restricted in 
order to avoid encroachments. Pending the establishment 
of a Polish army the Russian army would remain in 
occupation. The Polish army would be trained bj"^ Russian 
officers, and so on. By these means Russia would retain an 
overwhelming influence in Poland. Everyone would be 
pleased ” — “ Except the Poles ! ” I interjected — “ Vffiat 
would that matter ? No one would agree with them,” 
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answered the Emperor, “ and there would be no further 
need to worry about them.” I asked whether he imagined 
that Poland, within its present restricted borders, without 
seaports, would not struggle incessantly for enlargement 
and thereby endanger peace ? He replied that its wings 
must be cut so that it could not struggle. 

He added that if he made these proposals to the Russians 
they would undoubtedly reply rightly that they would do it 
when they were masters of the situation. This was a Russian 
standpoint, and as such a justifiable one ; but it was one 
which he, who had only to regard the matter from a French 
point of view, could not well accept. 

Afterwards the Emperor discussed the present state of 
Poland ; the incredible laziness of the Russians ; the power 
of the National Government, which has granted the Grand 
Prince a safe conduct, with which he has been wandering 
to and fro for months. . . . 

I described to him the horrors of the Polish administration, 
which spreads terror through the land vdth its political 
murders ; which despatches its death sentences abroad — 
even to Herr von Bismarck ; which is not afraid to tread every 
human law underfoot by its barbarity. The storj" of the secret 
agent of the Russian Government, who was sent to 
Wielopolski by the National Government, and had his cars 
cut off, was new to the Emperor and created a painful 
impression. 

The Emperor never referred to the diplomatic aspect of 
the matter ; he made no allusion whatsoever to Prussia’s 
relation to the Polish problem, although by my remarks 
I gave him ample opportunity. 

Prince Richard Meiternich to Count Rechberg-Rothenloiccn 

Forttainebleaii, izth June, 1863. 

The King of Prussia telegraphs from the Ch<itcau of 
Babelsbcrg : — 

“ I congratulate Your Majesty with all my heart on the 
nev/ and brilliant success of the fine and courageous arm}' of 
France. — William, King. 

The Emperor, not knowing that it was from Babelsbcrg, 
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believed at first that it was from the King of Wurtemburg 
and was most astonished . . . The Emperor said to me 
that the King of Prussia had a very good heart at bottom ; 
he regretted that he had not more strength of character. 
I answered His Majesty that I thought I could say that the 
King of Prussia was a very worthy man, and I could not 
help adding that he seemed to have at the same time enough 
ambition ... to be worthy of the more or less fantastic 
plans of a Bonaparte. The Emperor looked at me astonished, 
and asked me what I meant. 

(Metternich spoke of Austria’s desire for peace, and the 
delicacy of the Polish question, but the Emperor again 
urged the Austrians to draw towards France.) 

“ I believe that you have everything to gain in going 
witli France and England,” he said, “ and mth France alone 
if England does not want to follow us. Together we would 
command the whole of Europe : Germany would be divided 
in two, some wth you the others with Prussia. But what is 
certain is that we would do what we liked with Europe. 
You don’t understand your interests as I do ; well, I tell you 
so again. I said it not long since to M. de Hiibner. I believe 
that our entente can be maintained on the most peaceful bases. 

“ I do not doubt that if misfortune wanted to separate us 
Prussia would try and place herself in the cleft ; but as long 
as we seem united I absolutely defy Prussia to raise the value 
of her ambition.” 

Lord Palmerston to Lord Cowley 

i^th August, 1863. 

It would be a good thing for Europe that a regular and 
orderly government should be established in Mexico, and 
that probably could be done only by a monarchy. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Russell 

i^th November, 1863. 

What is certain is that Drouyn is already preparing an 
honourable retreat for His Majesty. He says, therefore, that 
happen what will the position of the Emperor is not only 
excellent but better than it has ever been. Should Europe 
respond to the call to her, the Emperor MU be the demigod 
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of the times. Should Europe, on the contrarj', refuse, the 
Emperor becomes a free agent, free to take up or to leave 
each question that may present itself according as his interests 
may suit him — or if tired of this world’s vagaries and taking 
counsel of his somewhat advanced years he wishes for a quiet 
life, he can shrug his shoulders, wonder at the apathy of 
Europe, wash his hands at the consequence of that apathy, 
and pass his time in creating new boulevards and looking 
to the material interests of France alone. . . . But should, 
in the third hypothesis, some accept and some refuse the 
Congress, the Emperor would knov.' who were his friends 
and he would seek alh'ances according to the exigencies of 
the moment (as if he had ever done anything else). 

Lord Cotcley to Lord Rtissell 

nth December, 1S63. 

The Emperor, having evinced such unmistakable 
determination not to speak to me on political matters, while 
I knew, at the same time, that he was expressing himself 
to other English here respecting Her Majesty’s Government 
in terms which showed the greatest irritation, I resolved to 
break the ice myself. Last night, therefore, I took an 
opportunity" of telling him that some of the conversations 
had been repeated to me — that I had heard among other 
things that he had complained in no measured terms of the 
form of your despatch and of its publication before it had 
been communicated to the French Government. There 
were points, I said, on which I wished to set him right without 
desiring to intrude upon him any general conversation if he 
%vas disinclined to talk to me. 

His Majesty replied in a tone more angry than I have ever 
known him to assume that what I had heard was true, and 
that he conceived he had good renson to complain of the 
treatment which he had met with at the hands of Her 
Majesty’’s Government. 

I rejoined that if he would listen to me I thought I could 
show him that his complaints were ill-founded. V/ith regard 
to the publication of the despatch before it had been com- 
municated to M. Drouyn de Lhuys, I said that it was the 
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come to speak out plainly ; that the country expected to 
know what the Emperor’s policy was, and that he must have 
greater liberty of speech. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Riissell 

2^ih February, 1864. 

It would never do for us to hold out baits of any kind to 
the Emperor. Possibly some hope of this kind may influence 
his present conduct. Not that I believe he meditates even 
to obtain possession of the Rhenish Provinces, though he 
would not despise a small “ arrojidissevient de territoire ” 
if he could get it without fighting. In fact, his reasoning is 
not to be disputed : — 

“ If I engage in war, one of two things must happen. 
It must be successful or the reverse. If successful France 
will not be satisfied to have squandered men and money for 
the maintenance of Denmark. She will want something 
substantial for herself. If I am beaten who will come to 
my assistance or even pity me ? ” 

Lord Cowley to Lord Russell 

i^th 1864. 

Morny had a long conversation yesterday with the 
Emperor in which he recounted to His Majesty the 
impressions made upon him by different persons whom he 
saw during his late short visit to England. His object was 
to induce the Emperor to make some sort of demonstration 
in concert with Her Majesty’s Government for the 
preservation of the Danish monarchy, and he thinks that 
although the Emperor showed himself very much indisposed 
to do so at first, that his arguments produced some effect 
towards the close of the conversation. I doubt this being 
the case. I am afraid that the Emperor has pledged himself 
too deeply towards the German party to be able to retreat 
now, even if he would. But in other respects I hope that 
Morny’s language may have done good. He told the Emperor 
that it was thought that the rupture of the conferences might 
lead to a change of Government, and that the Emperor was 
greatly mistaken if he supposed that those who would be 
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likely to succeed His Majesty’s present advisers could or 
would do more for him than the present Government, The 
Emperor professed to be convinced of this. Morny then 
said that the rupture of the Conferences might probably 
be followed by the apparition of a British fleet in the Baltic 
and the Adriatic — ^that it might be that so serious a demon- 
stration would make Germany more reasonable, and that the 
Danish question might then be solved Mthout the 
participation of France — an eventuality which would not 
be pleasing to the French nation. 

He added that he had remarked some misgiving in England 
as to w'hat part the Emperor might take were England 
to be involved in hostilities with Germany. He had taken 
upon himself, he said, to assert that His Majesty would never 
become such a traitor to the English alliance as to take part 
in a cause on which there was after all no difference of 
principle between the two Governments. The Emperor 
warmly assented to this. He then complained of his conduct 
being for ever misrepresented. If he interfered, he was 
accused of ambitious intentions ; if he abstained he was 
blamed for his abstention. He was guided at the present 
moment by the interests of France alone. He would not run 
the risk of a war with Germany in order to save half a province 
to the King of Denmark. When Morny hinted that the result, 
supposing war to be the consequence of interference, might 
prove more advantageous to France, The Emperor replied 
that he was satisfied with what he had and did not want 
more. Nor did France. She preferred peace and tranquility 
to an increase of territory. 

My own opinion is that the Emperor’s object is to see us 
engaged in hostilities. He would then wait to see how the 
cat jumps, and shape his own course accordingly. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Russell 

iBth December, 1864. 

(Cowley had spoken to the Emperor about Tunis.) 

First and foremost he asked me whether there was any change, 
or likely to be any change, in your policy towards America. 

I said Aat I had every reason to suppose that you intended 
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to persist in a course of strict neutrality. He said that he had 
heard there was a considerable trade carrying on between 
New York and the Southern States, and that if this was the 
case it would give us a right to protest against the continuance 
of the Northern blockade. I replied that I had also heard of 
this trade, but that it would, of course, be denied by the 
Northern Government and probably would be very difficult 
to prove. His Majesty did not pursue this topic further 
except to ask how this war was ever to be ended. . . . 

His Majesty then went to Germany. He said that he could 
only account for the policy of Austria by supposing that there 
was some secret understanding between her and Prussia. 
He asked me what I thought. I said that at present I did 
not believe in anything of that kind. He said that every 
effort had been made by the King of Prussia to induce him 
to meet the Emperors of Austria and Russia at Stolzenfels, 
but that he had asked himself what good he would do — 
that by going there he would have the appearance of 
sanctioning the Emperor of Russia’s conduct to the Poles 
and the attack of Germany upon Denmark, and that he had 
declined going. 

He had, however, been obliged in common courtesy to 
pay a visit to the Emperor of Russia at Nice in return for the 
visit which the Czar had paid the Empress at Schwalbach, 
that the meeting there had been a friendly one, but that very 
little of political interest had passed between them, that he 
had recommended the unhappy Poles to the Emperor of 
Russia’s benevolence, but that the subject was evidently 
a sore one, and that he had obtained no other answer than 
that His Majesty’s intentions were good, but that the time 
for clemency had not yet arrived. He then asked whether 
the Grand Duke Constantine v/as not to be sent back as 
Governor, and was told that he probably might be later. 

The state of Greece the Emperor thought very unsatis- 
factory, but is not astonished at it when constitutional 
principles are applied to people who have no moral principles 
and no education. 

We then got upon the Italian Convention. I expressed 
the satisfaction with which its conclusion had been received 
in England, and I said that any moral assistance which Her 
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Maiesty’s Government could give to help its strict execution 

hp CTivpn The Emneror said that the more he rcHcctcd 
Tire ,vha. ho had done, tha, no 

doubt, difficulties Avould arise in the course of its accomplish- 
ment, but that he %Yas sanguine as to eventual results. In 
the meantime, there would be a pause during which the new 
Italian IGngdom could be consolidated and its finances be 
put in order. His Majesty spoke wth the highest praise 
of the Italian people. He said that they had shonn such good 
sense that tlrey desen^ed success, and upon my asking liim 
whether he had changed his opinion (for he had always told 
me that although he was not unfriendly to the Unity of 
Italy he thought its realization impossible), he said that if the 
Government of Italy would devote itself to administring 
nitli justice and would economize he was of opinion that 
unity would be carried out. hlazzini, he was afraid, would 
give trouble, and would be a great difficulty to the 
Government. 

Adverting to the future, I asked him wliethcr His Majesty 
thought that the Pope would remain in Rome, whcnci'cr the 
French troops should quit it. He replied that he had hoped 
so, that when it came to the point the Pope could not abandon 
the interests committed to his keeping. It was not the Pope 
alone that would go away. He must consider the crowd of 
cardinals, priests, and others who must accompany him. Ho 
considered, further, that the Pope rvould be forced to institute 
a better system of Government. 

It was like protection and free trade. So long as the 
manufacturers were protected they would do nothing to help 
themselves. So with the Pope, so long as he could rely on 
French protection he would do nothing. Take away that 
prrte^ction and he would find the necessity of helping himself 

The Emperor is satisfied with the accounts which he con 
tinues to receive from Mexico. He told me that m W 
yesterday received a letter from the Emperor 

Lord Cowley to Lord Russell 

I hope that the question of the Suez ciLf 
considered to be in a fair way of 
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not answer for it that Drouyn may not give us trouble. 
I made it a question of honour with the Emperor, telling him 
that Her Majesty’s Government had no confidence in 
M. de Lesseps, and could not advise the Sultan to leave to 
an uncertain future any transaction v/ith that gentleman, 
but that they felt certain that any appeal to His Majesty 
would be met, as such appeals always were, in a fair and 
conciliatory spirit. The Emperor said that he had no 
confidence himself in de Lesseps. 

I asked him if he was going to Algiers as was reported. 
He said that nothing was decided ; that he was waiting for 
reports from Macmahon as to whether the fresh outbreaks 
had been quelled or not, but that he wished very much to 
go and see the interior of the country and judge himself of 
its state. This led him to talk of his difficulties there. The 
cost, he said, was enormous. There was at this time an 
army of 80,000 men there, and this •was insufficient to protect 
the frontier. It was not a colony, he said, but an independent 
kingdom which nobody knew hov/ to govern, and it might 
be made one of the richest countries in the v.'orld. He went 
on to talk about Cochin China and Ne^v Caledonia where 
attempts at colonization were equally fruitless and expensive. 

The Emperor expressed great sorrow for the reverses of 
the Confederates. He does not seem apprehensive of any 
American interference with Mexico. He has received friendly 
assurances from the Federal Government. He seems resolved 
not to abandon Mexico till Maximilian can do without him. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Russell 

lyth June, 1865. 

With respect to the Empress’s health it is true that 
Metternich on his return from Compiigne thought ill of her, 
but I have it on the best authority, namely the great English 
lady’s doctor here, v/ho is treating her, that as yet there is 
nothing seriously the matter. The fact is she had worried 
herself to death over the Emperor’s liaison with 
Mile Belanger. This worry had fallen upon her nerv'es and 
produced loss of appetite, nausea, etc. ; but she is getting 
all right again. She was continually skating during the late 
cold weather, and certainly she was looking well enough when 
I saw her the other day. 



E^rl Co^^LEV, Ambassador, 1S52-1S67 

From a photograph irt the possession of Sir Victor W’elUsIcy 
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Lord Coioley to Lord ClarendoJi 

Compiegne, 1 st December, 1865. 

The Emperor yesterday after dinner asked me to go wth 
Wm to his room ... I asked him in the conrse of the con- 
versation after the statement of his \dews, which you will 
find hereafter, whether he had received any intelligence 
which made him apprehend hostile proceedings on the part 
of the United States. He answered me positively none, as 
far as the Government was concerned, but he added that there 
was no knowing what might happen when Congress met, and 
what the people might do without the consent or the 
connivance of the Government. 

He spoke of what he called the ontrecuidance of both 
Government and people, and of the insolence of their tone. 
He attributed this in a great measure to the certainty they 
felt that a war between America and France would in reality 
be a source of satisfaction to England as a war between 
America and England would be a cause of satisfaction to 
France ; and he had been led to ask himself, he said, whether 
some agreement might not be arrived at between the English 
and French Governments by which each should bind itself 
to assist the other in the event of any attack of the United 
States on either. He expressed his comdction that the know- 
ledge of the existence of such an agreement would at once 
put a stop to any hostile intentions on the part of the United 
States, supposing such to be entertained. 

I said that a similar idea had in the course of the last year 
more than once presented itself to my mind, but that I had 
not even made mention of it to my Government because 
although I did not doubt that the realization of it would have 
all the present effect which the Emperor anticipated from it, 
it would be necessaty to look to the future (Lord Cowley 
meant that the English were not really likely to be keen on 
defending French interests in Mexico, nor the French on 
defending British interests in Canada. And we could not 
define what was the defensive in a casus belli. In fact he 
foresaw that the British would always have Canada and 
the French not always have Mexico, and as soon as they left 
it they would abandon the agreement.) “ It is the great fault 
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of the Emperor,” wrote Lord Cowley, " that when he wants 
to do something he will not believe that all the difficulties 
cannot be made to vanish.” 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

CompUgne, ind December^ 1865. 

I questioned the Emperor during the conversation to 
which I alluded yesterday, as to his opinion of the prospects 
of Maxinoilian. It is evident that he considers them very 
problematic and that he would be glad to get rid of the whole 
concern. He said that what was wanted was 25,000 more 
French troops, but that he could not send them. He thinks 
Maximilian wanting in decision of character and not up to 
the difficulties of his position. 

After Mexico the Emperor turned the conversation to the 
affairs of Germany. He said that the folly and supineness 
of Austria was inconceivable — ^that Bismarck had endeavoured 
to defend the conduct of Prussia and that he had been rather 
a listener than a participator in the conversation which they 
had had together — ^that Bismarck’s plan was to make a money 
bargain with Austria, that is to buy her out of the Duchies. 
That he had given no encouragement to Bismarck’s ambitious 
projects *, on the contrary, in the little he had said, he had 
evinced dissatisfaction of the proceedings of Prussia. I asked 
him whether Bismarck had made any proposals to him. He 
answered readily and distinctly in the negative. 

Bismarck’s object, he said, seemed to be to ascertain what 
France would do in the event of the annexation of the Duchies 
to Prussia and a consequent war between Prussia and Austria. 
He had given him to understand that such a denouement 
would not be pleasing to the French nation, and that if war 
were to be the consequence of it his desire would be to observe 
strict neutrality. His abstention from war in defence of 
Bismarck was not to be considered an approval of the 
proceedings of Germany, but a dislike to involve France in 
hostilities, which in that case must have become general. 
With regard to the Flemish Provinces and Belgium, he had 
no vdsh (or intention) of disturbing their present position. 
But he could enter into no promises nor could he even 
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discuss eventualities. While fully determined to respect 
existing rights, were a general war to intervene and the events 
of that war to place him in the possession of territory not 
now belonging to France, he could not say what, under such 
circumstances, he might find himself obliged to do. 

(Lord Cowley asked him if he thought there was any 
movement in Belgium in favour of incorporation into France. 
He said no and) “ he attributed this to the admirable adminis- 
tration of King Leopold, who,” he said, ” had succeeded in 
establishing a true feeling of nationality in Belgium.” 

* Count Goltz to William I 

Paris, zgth August, 1865. 

Yesterday I had the honour of dining with the Emperor 
Napoleon at Fontainebleau, His Majesty welcomed me 
graciously. He inquired immediately after Your Majesty 
and Her Majesty the Queen. He gave me full particulars of 
his SMss journey which would have been thoroughly satis- 
factory but for the unfortunate accident wliich ended it. 
The Empress is still at Neufchatel nursing the injured. She 
refused the help of any of the Court ladies and is all alone 
with the sick. The Emperor said that these harrowing 
experiences have tried her severely, and that she and the 
injured cannot possibly return before next Thursday ; 
consequently the start for Biarritz will probably be put off 
till 7th September. The Emperor still hopes that the Empress 
will be in time to receive their Royal Highnesses the Grand 
Duke and Duchess of Baden w^hom he expects next Friday. 

I reached Fontainebleau at half-past five, and left at nine. 
During the whole of this time, before, during, and after 
dinner, the Emperor conversed with me and chiefly on the 
political situation created by the Convention of Gastein, 

The Emperor broached the subject by saying : “ The 
question of the Duchies, ahva)'’s a difficult one, now puzzles 
me completely.” I insisted on the purely provisional 
character of the new' scheme, showing that popular interest 
demanded that the confusion caused by the joint adminis- 
tration should cease, and that a regular and independent 
government for each indiwdual prownce should be 
established. The inherent imperfections of the new 
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organization seemed to prove that it cannot last long. I 
added that Your Majesty would prefer to agree to this 
experiment before taking a leap in the dark. I said that before 
talang these extreme measures Your Majesty’s Government 
must sift all the evidence and take count of the European 
situation and the attitude of the other great Powers. As 
regards France, I have asked Your Majesty’s President of 
the Council whether France would maintain a benevolent 
neutrality whilst we annex the Duchies of the Elbe. But 
I added that M. Drouyn de Lhuys refused to pledge himself 
for the whole duration of the struggle or for any ulterior 
consequences which may result. 

The Emperor replied : “ I believe that you have done 
your country a great service by encouraging no illusions on 
this matter. As a matter of fact, how can you expect me to 
pledge myself beforehand to make no move, and to ask for 
nothing, whatever happens, whatever dimensions the struggle 
may assume, whatever changes may be made in the balance 
of Europe ? You know my views with regard to Prussia. 
You know that I desire, that I consider it essential, that she 
should extend herself and that she should be in a position to 
follow an absolutely independent policy and to free 
herself from all foreign influence. My political bias should 
enable you to judge of the opportuneness of the great German 
struggle. And it seems to me that you yourselves will be 
unable to deal with any other matter e.xcept the Duchies, 
for it is a mistake to sell the bear’s skin before you have caught 
the bear. In this respect I have had one experience which 
will serve me as a rule for the future. Formerly it was 
a profound secret, but I see no harm in talking about it now. 
Before the war of Italy I had arranged with King Victor 
Emmanuel to march after him ; I had exacted his promise 
not to attack the Pope ; I had told him that if he attacked 
Austria I would not help him ; but I had promised him my 
alliance in case he was attacked and for this eventuality I had 
offered him my co-operation to extend his kingdom to the 
number of twelve or thirteen million inhabitants. After- 
wards, when I had concluded the peace of Villafranca, the 
King told me that there were not twelve million inhabitants, 
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and he was right ; this embarrassed me greatly. Since then 
I have determined to be more prudent and never to make 
a promise unless I am certain that I can keep it.” 

I told the Emperor that in our last conversation M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys had raised my hopes that, even if the war assumed 
the largest proportions, France could easily agree with Prussia, 
but that he could not see the smallest possibility of her 
reaching an agreement with Austria. I asked if His Majesty 
took the same view ? “ Entirely,” answered the Emperor, 
without any hesitation. 

Before we entered the dining-room the Emperor again 
expressed the painful surprise which the Convention of 
Gastein had caused him. “ When you began the war,” he 
said, “ you declared that j^ou were ready to free from Danish 
domination the German populations that belong to Germany ; 
that was an object that claimed approval ; you said that the 
two Duchies had a right to be reunited ; you declared that 
you were ready to consult the inhabitants as to their future 
lot. And now you call a Convention which gives you at least 
the appearance — I repeat the appearance — of dividing them 
and of sharing them between yourselves ; giving to Austria 
a province which she does not know what to do with, and 
taking for yourselves a province of mixed nationalities, 
although you have promised to restore the Danes to Denmark. 
This recalls the Partition of Poland. This may be only in 
appearance, I repeat, but it is necessary to manipulate public 
opinion, and you must have noticed already that this is 
turned against you.” 

During dinner the Emperor told me that Austria had 
proposed to submit the matter of the Duchies to a Congress, 
but that he had refused positively to interfere. Then he 
asked me about Russia’s attitude. I replied that I knew 
nothing about it, but I repeated the suppositions that I had 
mentioned to the Empress. The Emperor seemed to suspect 
the Russian Cabinet of a hand in the arrangement of Gastein. 
Afterwards he enquired about the attitude of Mr. de Pfordten. 
I replied that this Minister seemed to maintain a prudent 
reserve. The Emperor seemed to believe in the complete 
abstention of England. 
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His Majesty had evidently received reports concerning the 
dispositions of the Court of Vienna. For he obsen'ed 
spontaneously that the entente of Gastein and of Salzburg 
did not seem to have effaced the memory of former differences. 
Austria felt herself profoundly humiliated and irritation 
against France prevailed not only in public opinion and in 
ministerial circles but also with the Emperor Franz Josef 
himself. I think it right to mention these communications 
because they show that it is not the re-establishment of the 
entente between the two German powers which displeases 
the Emperor of the French. 

After dinner the Emperor talked and smoked with 
Marshal Randon and myself. He asked me the strength of 
our army in case of a war against Austria. Afterwards he 
expressed his profound admiration for a military organization 
which permitted a Power, possessing only half the population 
of France, to put in the field an army almost equally 
numerous. Whilst discussing our military organization with 
keen interest, he told the Mixiister of War that the French 
certainly possessed the military spirit in time of war, but in 
time of peace it is far more highly developed among the 
Prussians. He expressed his peculiar admiration for the 
esprit de corps of the Prussian officers. 

Later the Emperor invited me to accompany him into 
the garden. There he embarked again upon a political 
conversation, saying : “ If you arc writing to M. dc Bismarck, 
tell him that if war had broken out betw'ccn Prussia and 
Austria I should have observed a benevolent neutrality to 
Prussia, but that I am surprised, immensely surprised, at 
vffiat has happened.” 

I told His Majesty that, although the crisis w'as only 
deferred, the day following the signature of a new agreement 
v;as scarcely suited for the discussion of warlike possibilities 
in the future, and that consequently the fact that I discussed 
them with the Emperor proved our entire confidence in his 
intentions. But if, after three months, or six months or more, 
the crisis should return under the same circumstances which 
had preceded the signature of the Convention of 14th August, 

I believed that we could count on the same dispositions in 
the Emperor. 
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“ Certainly,” replied His Majesty. “ You Avill always find 
me well disposed towards Prussia,” 

It was in the same spirit that the Emperor continued the 
conversation. “ I regret to see,” he said, “ that Prussia is 
every day more and more disposed to abandon her traditional 
vocation as head of the national movement in Germany,” 
I pointed out to the Emperor that the internal struggle, 
a deplorable result of the blindness of the parties and of the 
tendencies of parliamentary omnipotence, for the moment 
would render fruitless any such efforts as Your Majesty 
might make. “ I can’t agree,” replied the Emperor. “ Let 
the King issue a genuinely liberal programme for the 
organization of German}^ let him place himself at the head 
of the movement — there is no need for His Majesty to go 
to war about it — all the liberals will applaud him and these 
miserable parliamentary squabbles and this sad affair of the 
Duchies wll be forgotten.” 

I forgot to mention that at the beginning of the conversation 
the Emperor expressed his conviction that no one could have 
prevented Italy from taking part in the war against Austria 
unless the latter had ceded Venetia. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

znd December, 1865. 

(“ Goltz confirms the Emperor’s accounts of his conversa- 
tion Mth Bismarck.”) 

After this I myself turned the conversation upon the 
internal affairs of France, by complimenting the Emperor 
on the Financial Reforms which he has commenced. He 
entered at some length into the reductions which were 
making in the army, explaining that thej' forced him to 
send away about 1,300 officers, which caused discontent, 
whereas if the saving had been effected in the men, he should 
not have cared so much. But a reduction of men would 
have left still more officers in the cadres without anything 
to do. He hoped that in a few months the ill feeling, which 
he admitted to exist, would have passed away. 

It is evident that the Emperor in consenting to these 
reductions has yielded only to an imperious necessity. Indeed, 
Fould tells me as much, and he expects the Legislative Body 
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to ask for further reductions in men for which, he says, 
the Enaperor is prepared. I shall not believe in such an 
act of independence on the part of the Legislatives until 
I see it, Fould equally expects a demand for further reductions 
in the Naval Service. 

I asked the Emperor what he intended to do with his 
Chambers. He replied that he should let them go on as 
they were. No doubt the long discussions on the address, 
which occupied the Chambers six weeks or two months on 
their first meeting, were greatly to be deprecated, but he 
was disposed to prefer them to giving the right of inter- 
pellation which would keep the country in agitation during 
the whole session instead of for a limited period at the 
commencement. He blamed Morny for not having exercised 
a firmer hand, when the right of discussing the address was 
first given. He said that that was another reason against 
granting any change, that it would give an air of instability 
to all his proceedings. The death of Brillault had forced 
some modifications on him. It would not be safe to grant 
others. 

“ Enfin” he said, “ notes vivons au jour le jour” 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

6th December^ 1865. 

(The Emperor had received Lord Cowley after dinner 
in his travelling clothes.) 

“ I then,” wrote Cowley, ” went into the question of 
America. I said that I had represented His Majesty’s 
conversation with me rather as putting forward an idea 
than containing a proposal, and that, as I had expected, the 
difficulties which struck me against its realization had even 
been felt with double force by Her Majesty’s Government 
. . , His Majesty ended this part of the conversation 
by saying that on reflection his views coincided with yours. 
He must fairly admit that there were insuperable difficulties 
attending anything like a positive engagement between the 
two Governments with reference to events in America and 
that the best course to take would be to act as much as 
possible together whenever the conduct of the United 
States might render concert advisable. . . . 
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The Emperor has evidently great misgivings as to the 
success of his schemes in Mexico, but he will not abandon 
Maximihan whatever it maj' cost him unless he can do so 
with honour. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

6th January, 1866. 

I saw the Emperor this afternoon for a considerable time. 
I thought him out of spirits, but more preoccupied with 
Spanish affairs than anything else. He dislikes a military 
revolution — not that he has one to fear here — and he thinks 
democratic principles in the ascendant everj'where. 

By the way, he told me that the young King of Portugal 
seemed bitten by the idea of annexing Spain to Portugal, 
and had asked his advice. He had told him on no account 
to put himself at the head of any movement, and at all events 
to wait until he should be sought for. He had at the same 
time expressed his conviction that Spain and Portugal could 
never amalgamate. I said that the young King must be mad 
if he thought the contrary. Look how difficult it was to keep 
the Provinces of Spain together ! What would it be between 
rival parties in Spain and Portugal. 

The Emperor touched but lightly on the affairs of Mexico 
and the United States, and seemed indisposed to talk about 
them, and of course I did not press him, but as he appeared 
to apprehend a good deal of insolence from America, I told 
him he should make up his mind to bear wth it, and to look 
to facts rather than to words. 

Lord Coioley to Lord Clarendon 

()th January, 1866. 

Nothing can be worse than the last accounts from 
Mexico. . . . The Emperor is dreadfully puzzled what to 
tell the Chambers, and Drouyn what to put into his blue 
or 3’ellow book. I have ad^^[sed them to say as little as possible, 
not to compromise matters. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

7.znd January, 1866. 

The Emperor’s speech is a poor affair and he seemed to 
feel it to be such himself. He blundered and faltered 
continually. There was but little enthusiasm on the part of 
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the Chambers. His Majesty nearly came upon his nose in 
descending from the throne, his spur having caught in the 
carpet. Supposing he had come down, what omen would 
have been drawn. The Empress was very coldly received. 
I suppose that people feel she is the cause of the Mexican 
difficulty. 

Lord Covaley to Lord Clarendon ^ 

6 th March, 1866. 

I enclose a curious paper of calculations which makes 
the year 1869 ominous for the Emperor, and that is the year 
in which the next elections must take place and to which 
everybody is already looking Mth alarm. You will see the 
curious coincidences which took place with regard to Louis 
Philippe and how the same coincidences threaten the Emperor. 

Louis Philippe came to the throne in 1830. 

He was bom in 1773. 

Marie Amelie was bom in 17S2. 


They were married in 1809. 

He lost his throne in 1848. 

1830 1830 1830 

III 

778 

780 

329 


1848 1848 1848 


The Emperor Louis Napoleon came to the throne in 1852. 
He was born in 1808. 

The Empress was bom in 1826. 


They were married in 1853. 

1852 1852 1852 

I I I 

8 8 8 

025 

8 6 3 


1869 1869 1869 


1869 is the year of the next elections. 

* Reprinted from The Paris Embassy. 
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* Count Goliz to Count Bismarck 
Very confidential. By Herr V. Radowitz. 

Paris, (ith March, 1866. 

Immediately after my return 3^esterday morning, I sought 
an audience with the Emperor and with Iris Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Both audiences took place yesterday. To 
M. Droujm de Lhuys I merelj’’ made certain general communi- 
cations about our relations towards Austria, but avoided all 
mention of the proposed negotiations with Italy, the 
confidential exchange of ideas with the Emperor Napoleon, 
or His Majesty’s letter to the King concerning it. 
Consequent^, with the exception of the usual assurances, 
tire Minister had no cause to make any further statement 
concerning the Duchies of the Elbe and the approaching 
struggle betw'een the two German Powers. His observations 
•with regard to the Danube principalities, and other matters 
W'hich relate to them, I propose to make the subject of a 
separate letter. 

The Emperor at once read His Majesty the King’s letter, 
and then asked me to supply the explanations it promised. 

I unravelled the existing situation briefly. I told him that 
our relations with Austria w^ere so strained that a speedy 
conflict seemed inevitable. The position w^as not merely 
the result of differences concerning the present control and 
future control of the Elbe Duchies, about which the negotia- 
tions betw’een the tw'O Cabinets w^ere temporarily at a stand- 
still. It concerned the w'hole Austrian attitude wiiich, as 
w’as showm in almost all countries by the immoderate attacks 
of such sections of the Press as are inspired by Austrian 
agents, is one of sj^stematic enmity tow'ards Prussia ; so 
that in Vienna itself the crisis is fast coming to a head, and 
recourse to hostilities is considered a mere question of time. 

Under these circumstances the King’s Government is 
compelled to decide beforehand upon the moment w'hen 
the declaration of w'ar will best suit Prussian interests ; and 
thus to prevent the Cabinet at Vienna from choosing a time 
to suit its owm convenience. In order to reach a reliable 
opinion upon w'hich the final conclusions must depend, tw'o 
preliminaries are necessaty. In the first place the ICing’s 

0 
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Government wishes to assure itself of Italy’s eventual 
co-operation, and to reach a binding agreement concerning 
the object of the common action that will result. This task 
will be undertaken by a confidential mission to Florence. 
Secondly, His Majesty the King desires to lay this object 
confidentially before the Emperor, to obtain His Majesty’s 
approval, and to learn what results favourable to French 
interests the Emperor expects to derive from it. 

Subsequently I explained that, in addition to the 
acquisition of the Duchies, the object of our joint action 
involved a closer union between the North German States. 
As to the character of this union, I pointed out that it would 
be analogous to the scheme promulgated for the whole of 
Germany in 1849 ; only it was probable that parliamentary 
influence would receive a less prominent position, whilst 
greater scope would be allowed for the independence of princes, 
and for the autonomy of single states. I also mentioned 
the possibility that, if one or other of these states persisted 
in a hostile attitude towards Prussia, it must be reduced to 
submission uncompromisingly. As a hypothesis for the 
limitation of our objective, I indicated the hope that it 
might obtain the moral and material co-operation of Bavaria ; 
in which case the military generalship in Southern Germany 
would be entrusted to this State. Finally I begged the 
Emperor to name any special benefits that he would be 
likely to claim later, in order to reconcile French national 
feeling to this extension of Prussian power. 

The Emperor listened to my statements with intense 
interest. He assented to the proposed policy of the Prussian 
Government ; he recognized its justice and the loftiness 
of its conceptions ; which were based upon a national 
question infinitely broader than the comparatively trivial 
concern of the Elbe Duchies, But he did not conceal that 
it was very difficult for him to name beforehand the compensa- 
tion that he must ultimately claim for France, That his 
attention should be drawn to a scheme, whose execution 
might not be long delayed, was altogether right. But in 
point of fact he was in the position of offering the French 
nation a prize if they will allow, or even encourage an 
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important addition to Prussian power which they ^^'iIl 
unquestionably regard wth jealousy. However free he may 
be personally from narrow judgments and petty considera- 
tions, he has to reckon in his policy upon a force of public 
opinion which is not merely noticeable, but, in vide circles, 
is undoubtedly powerful. We need only read the speeches 
of Thiers and Jules Favres, to be convinced of their obvious 
preference to the plans proposed. Still it was very difficult 
for him to name a reward at the present moment. Hitherto 
in Belgium events had developed quietly, and it was not yet 
clear whether and when the outbreak of party strife between 
the Catholics and the Liberals would lead to a further division 
of territory. Also His Majesty the King would hardly Msh 
to set his hand to the disposal of Belgium at the present 
moment. Of all the neighbouring provinces which might 
occur to France, French sympathy hitherto had manifested 
itself only in Rhenish Bavaria, where indeed it seemed to 
be very strong. But if we were counting on the co-operation, 
of Bavaria, it would be difficult to fix upon a prownce which, 
in case of a military conflict, would certainly become 
inaccessible to that country. French sympathies were 
deeply concerned in Luxemburg. ^Vhen I hazarded a 
suggestion of French SMtzerland, the Emperor would not 
consent. He repeated several times : “ That is a big question. 
It needs consideration.” 

I remarked that I could not expect the Emperor to give 
me an immediate and definite answer on this difficult 
question. His Majesty might prefer to consider the circum- 
stances carefully and to tell me more later. I only wanted 
to report the first impression that my communications had 
made upon the Emperor and upon the reception which my 
information had met Mth. 

The Emperor authorized me to inform Your Excellency 
that we can reckon both before and after upon his benevolent 
neutrality and upon his unalterable sympathy with Prussia. 
It was only on the matter of the bait which was to be dangled 
before France’s eyes that he could not answer without 
previous mature deliberation, although he fully believed 
that we could reach an agreement. He hoped to see me again 
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in a few days and to tell me more. Afterwards he reverted 
to the question and said : A few da3's ago Marshal Vaillant 
asked him to pay especial heed to those boundaries which 
from a strategic point of view concern France’s interests 
exclusively. The Marshal added that the boundaries left 
to France by the Peace of 1814 corresponded with those 
interests, and that she should, therefore, strive to recover 
eventually the territory that she lost in 1815. The Emperor 
referred repeatedly to Landau. He had stated previously 
that His Majesty the King’s disinclination to renounce either 
Prussian or German territory made the choice of a suitable 
compensation very difficult. 

I said that I had often discussed with Prussian officers 
the strategic requirements of Prussia in case certain 
eventualities should affect her boundaries. Almost every- 
where I met with the view that the union of Southern Belgium 
with France, and the withdrawal of the Prussian boundary 
to the Meuse, would make our possession of Liege positively 
essential, if we were not to be overcome by the first blow on 
the left bank of the Rhine. The Emperor recognized the 
justice of this argument. 

His Majesty asked whether I had made these or any similar 
disclosures concerning present events to his Foreign Minister. 
I denied this, remarking that I had restricted mj'self to 
gi%dng M. Drouyn de Lhuys a verj’^ general idea of our 
position with regard to Austria, and told him that His Majesty 
the King was anxious that the proposed exchange of ideas 
should preserve a strictly confidential and purely personal 
character. The Emperor explained that he had only asked 
on the chance that he might have to handle the circumstances 
in the same way, and that he would now know what to do. 

In the course of conversation the Emperor told me that 
the Bavarian Ambassador had consulted M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys as to the attitude Bavaria should adopt in case of 
a war between Prussia and Austria The Minister refused 
this advice ; but when Herr Wendland insisted, on the plea 
that he had not asked the advice of the French Minister 
but the private opinion of M. Drouyn de Lhuys, he replied^: 

“ The worst thing to do in such a case is to remain neutral.” 
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The Emperor confirmed this opinion. Concerning the 
likely attitude, and the fighting strength of the neighbouring 
North German States, His Majesty betrayed the vaguest 
and most faulty information, which I corrected. 

The impression that I gathered from this interview is that 
the Emperor is very anxious to encourage the execution of 
the plan which I sketched for him and that before long he 
will probably demand the so-called difference between 
1814 and 1815 as compensation. I think it would be useful 
if Your Excellency were to wire me advice as to whether 
or what I shall reply immediately ; and whether I am to 
attempt to exclude all Prussian or German territory, in any 
case under the heading of compensation. 

During my recent visit to the Foreign Ministrj'’ I met the 
Italian Ambassador, who begged me, very impatiently, for 
an interview. I received him on my return from M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys. He asked whether I had brought the Prussian- 
Italian treat)^ from Berlin. I told him that we would deal 
with that in Florence, but I made him promise to say nothing 
about it for the present. He remarked that General La 
Marmora had already sent a special messenger to Berlin 
but that he had pronounced it more desirable that negotiations 
should be held in Florence. He did not raise the slightest 
doubt that our plans MU succeed. He told me that in August 
the Emperor told him to encourage the co-operation of the 
Italians if war breaks out between Prussia and Austria, and 
he insists that His Majesty’s opinion remains unchanged. 
He spoke with joyful anticipation of the likelihood of a war 
fought by Prussia and Italy against Austria. 

Postcript. 

I have just received Your Excellency’s telegram. No. 73. 
I MU refer to its comments on Rlienish Bavaria and Luxem- 
burg, which partly answer my questions, at my next interwew 
with the Emperor. As I said in my report, the desire to 
dela}"^ a decision was nowhere expressed in his remarks. He 
did not agree with me when I hazarded the opinion that, 
with regard to Belgium, it w'as the attitude of France w'hich 
w'ould ultimately hasten or delay the maturity of the question. 
He has never even hinted that he will simply ask for the 
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Duchies of the Elbe in compensation. Furthermore he 
never reproached me for my resume of our former conversa- 
tion, in which he declared that he would not oppose this 
annexation, and would only claim an explanation in the 
case of further acquisitions. 

I will visit Signor Nigra at once, and provide him with 
the particulars of the Special Mission to Berlin which Your 
Excellency’s telegram conveys. 

Second Postscript. 

The telegram which I have just despatched reports the 
readiness of the Italian Ambassador to execute the mission 
to Berlin immediately. 

* Emperor Napoleon III to King William I 

Palace of the Tuileries, jth March, 1866. 

Your Majesty’s letter, a proof of a confidence to which I 
attach immense value, has been handed to me by Count 
Goltz. Your Majesty is right to count on my personal friend- 
ship and my political sympathy ; but I think that, whilst we 
watch the development of the situation, wc must await 
progress before forming our resolutions. 

If serious events should arise in Germany, my formal 
intention is to observe neutrality, meanwhile prcser\'ing 
with your Majesty’s Government the friendly relations 
which have long existed between us. Later, if extraordinary 
circumstances should alter the balance of Europe, I should 
ask permission to examine the new bases with Your Majesty, 
in order to secure the interests of my country. 

Till then, I think it is sufficient for us to count reciprocally 
on each other’s good faith and our desire to preserve our 
mutual friendship. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

i^th March, 1866. 

I had a long conversation with Goltz — he seemed to give 
me a true account of his own impressions and policy, and 
certainly he did not spare Bismarck as you will see. 

First of all, then, he said that he did not think a crisis 
between Prussia and Austria imminent. There would be 
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many ups and downs before the fatal word war was spoken. 
This must be expected from the character of the King. He, 
Goltz, had gone to Berlin, where he had not been for nearly 
three years, upon his own affairs, but of course, being there, 
his opinion had been asked not only by the King but by every- 
body whom he came across. He had but one word for King 
and peasant : “ Wliatever you do, don’t go to war.” 

He had been obliged, however, to be careful as to the 
manner in wliich he had given this advice. Bismarck was 
too strong to attack, and it would not do to gainsay his policy, 
therefore his (Goltz’s) language had been in favour of the 
annexation of the Duchies to Prussia and of Bismarck’s 
internal policy. On tliis former question he had agreed with 
Bismarck in his heart ; on the latter he had not — but he 
had maintained that the Duchies might be annexed and 
Bismarck retain his place without driving the country' into 
war. This was the theme he had always maintained with 
the King, tliat he might obtain what he wanted without war. 
The King was inclined to take this view of matters, but 
the moment Bismarck got at him, there came a day of 
hesitation and warlike propensity, and so it went on and 
so it would go on for some time longer. . . . 

As to the internal state of Prussia, the delusion of King, 
Court, and Bismarck, was, Goltz said, astounding. They 
all believed that the country really was with Bismarck, 
while it was impossible for any impartial man not to see 
that the whole of the intelligence and wealth of the country 
was against him. 

(Bismarck had said to Goltz : " Apres inoi le deluge” 
for he did not believe that the Crown Prince could govern.) 

* Prince Metternich to Count Mensdorjf 

Private. 

Paris, gth April, 1866. 

I have heard from various sources so many contradictor)' 
insinuations concerning the secret inclinations of the 
Emperor in the matter which engrosses us, of the efforts of 
M. Benedetti and Prince Napoleon to entice the Emperor 
into Prussian waters, of the reaction which has taken place 
in M. de Bismarck’s favour which seems to reveal itself in 
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the order given to the Press to weight the scales in his favour 
and to discontinue its attacks on Prussian policy, that I 
thought it advisable to evade them all and to address myself 
directly to the Emperor. My conversation with His Majesty 
confirmed the idea which I had deduced logically concerning 
his political needs, which I confided to Your Excellency in 
one of my last trips. 

The Emperor said that he did not believe in war ; that it 
was so coarse an affair that neither of the hostile powers could 
decide to take up arms. As for himself, he had decided to 
observe a strict neutrality unless French interests were 
compromised. This neutrality he has decided to carry so 
far as to avoid giving advice either to Prussia or to Italy. 
The Emperor, whilst he was evidently anxious to insinuate 
that they plagued him at Berlin to espouse the Prussian policy, 
affirmed that he rejected all proposals from that quarter. 
Similarly he asserted that he abode loyally by his declaration, 
upon which I have acted, that Italy would attack us at her 
own risk and peril. He said that he had not liked to take the 
responsibility of dissuading Italy from taking advantage of 
the opportunities which events might offer her. In short, 
His Majesty gave me to understand that he would declare 
himself only when serious events arose. 

I told the Emperor that in case of defeat we could only 
trust to Europe to let everything go to the dogs ; but that 
in case of success either in the North or South, we should 
probably be willing to reach a friendly agreement with him, 
and to divide the fruits of the struggle to our mutual 
advantage. 

The Emperor thanked me for this assurance and added that 
an entente between us would be necessary whilst we were 
trying to consolidate our friendly relations. 

I saw the Empress later and told her about the countless 
rumours relating to a secret understanding with Prussia, 
“ I am sure,” I added, “ that they arc telling me outrageous 
lies.” 

Her Majesty pointed out to me that there was something 
absurd and contradictor}' in the assertions of political 
intriguers, who are always seeking difficulties where none 
exist. 
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The future will prove whether I was right to believe the 
Emperor’s assurances. I shall believe in him till I have proof 
to the contrary. For hitherto the Emperor has always spoken 
to me frankly. He has never deceived me. His words conveyed 
the impression of truth, besides they agree perfectly with 
undoubted facts. 

* Count Goltz to Count Bismarck 

Paris, xoth April, 1866. 

. . . The news conveyed to me by Your Excellency’s 
telegram of yesterday, No. 164, that the proposal has been 
moved at yesterday’s sitting of the Bundesversammlung, 
in the course of the day was announced from Frankfurt, 
to the French Government also, and passed by private 
telegram to the outside public and to the Press. 

Consequently the matter formed the chief subject of 
political conversation at the grand concert which was held 
at the Tuileries last evening. Opinions were divided but 
the impression was immense. The Emperor broached the 
subject with me immediately and, although his first words 
seemed to indicate his belief that this obviates the likelihood 
of war (a point on which I promptly expressed my doubts), 
his pleasure at the suggestion of universal suffrage and 
straight voting was unmistaliable. He said that he had 
permitted M. Drouyn de Lhuys to express a certain reserve 
for the future in his despatch. This is intended to allay the 
fear which prevails here that the balance of Europe may be 
dislocated to the detriment of France. I expressed the hope 
that this despatch did not indicate any dissatisfaction on the 
part of the French Government. 

The Emperor endeavoured to reassure me on this point, 
by pointing out that it was merely a matter of a few phrases, 
which were inserted to calm public opinion. I replied that 
any such anxiety was quite unfounded. His Majest)^ the 
King had no intention of restoring the German Kingdom, 
and in this his plan differed entirely from that which the 
Emperor Franz Josef laid before the Princes’ Congress at 
Vienna in 1863. We desired only that preponderating 
influence in Northern Germany which was indispensable 
to the geographical conditions of our position, and which 
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Ai^tria was trying to disturb. We did not want to extend 
this influence to Southern Germany, but to leave it preferably 
to Bavaria, which would be free to monopolize it or to share 
it v/ith Austria at her discretion. I added that so far no 
project had been evolved sufflcicntly definite to admit of 
any verdict on the consequences. An agreement between 
the German Governments was the preliminary step : to 
be followed later by parliamentary debate. I considered 
that the real significance of the present move lay in its call 
for universal suffrage and straight voting. It remained to be 
seen what line the German democracy would take. 

My conversation w'ith the Emperor lasted a long time. 
It occupied most of the pause between the first and second 
parts of the concert, and attracted general attention. I was 
therefore obliged to abandon further explanations, and to 
content myself with the conviction that the Emperor had 
welcomed my communications very favourably. 

His Majesty informed me that the treaty between Prussia 
and Italy has been signed. I enquired whether the agree- 
ment concluded was conformable with a permanent treaty ? 
The Emperor seemed ignorant of these details, and I had 
to explain that it was a case of finding a formula, by which 
neither of the contracting parties is obliged to continue 
fighting on behalf of its ally after its own particular object 
has been achieved. The Emperor fully recognized the justice 
of this idea. He seems to have acknowledged it in principle, 
whilst obtaining expert advice concerning its execution. 

His Majesty told me in conclusion that both in the Press 
and in conversation all sorts of views, aims, and utterances 
are attributed to him. I assured His Majesty that the King 
trusts him absolutely ; and that no one knov.'s better than 
I do that the whole is merely a matter of sentiment — since 
it is based mainly on reports of incidents betv/ecn the Emperor 
and myself, of which I, at any rate, am completely ignorant. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

lOth April, i<S66. 

The present state of affairs is so full of interest and 
importance that I took an opportunity of saying to the 
Emperor that it v/as some time since I had had the advantage 
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of any conversation with His Majesty, and that I should like 
very much to see him at any leisure time he might have. 
He readily agreed and appointed me to come this morning 
although I would rather have waited a day or two to see how 
these new Prussian proposals are taken in Germany.^ As 
it was, although I was Mth him an hour and a half, I cannot 
say that I came away much the wdser on the question of 
Germany. My general impression is this — that the Emperor 
would not be sorry if hostilities were to break out, but that 
he has done nothing, and will do nothing, to encourage a 
rupture. I could not detect a leaning to either side. He thinks 
the Austrian army the better of the two — ^the Prussian the 
better appointed. I asked him whether he believed in war. 
He replied that he really could not give an opinion. One day 
he thought it, the next he did not. The new Prussian move 
must be conceived, and produce tin temps d’arret. He could 
not see what now was to be done but to await further events. 

The Emperor then asked a great many questions with 
reference to the proposal for a German parliament, as I had 
been at Frankfurt at the last assembling of one. I told him 
all I could recollect, and he seemed to consider the applica- 
tion of universal suffrage as of very doubtful advantage. 
I told him that in my humble opinion it was revolution of 
the worst kind, which would set all the German States 
against their Sovereigns, and in which Bismarck would 
probably be one of the first to suffer. From the observations 
which the Emperor made, I am entitled, I think, to assume 
that he is a stranger to the whole scheme, and moreover, 
that he does not augur well of it. To finish vith Germany, 
I hinted tliat Austria might, if Hctory declared in her favour, 
obtain some compensation in Germany which would enable 
her to give up Venetia. 

I said I supposed that if war broke out, Italy would be 
the field. The Emperor said most certainly, that she could 
not do otherwise, and that he feared that the abandonment 
of Venetia was as far as ever from the contemplation of 
Austria. If Austria knew her own interests, she would make 
friends with Italy at once.- There would then be no war. 

^ Bismarck had made a democratic appeal to Germany as a whole. 
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I tried the ^ound as to what offers had been made by 
Prussia to obtain the support of France, The Emperor said 
that Bismarck had been profuse in giving that which did 
not belong to him. In fact, his general thesis was that France 
might take and annex any country where French was the 
language of the people . . . 

The mention of universal suffrage led me to say that 
universal suffrage did not always produce the effects calculated 
upon, and that later events in France had made me ask 
myself whether it had remained as good a friend to the 
Emperor as he had expected. He spoke very frankly and 
reasonably about it. He said that no doubt it was an uncertain 
machine, but as yet he had no right to complain of its working. 
In the large towns the result had been in favour of democratic 
candidates, but in the country at large, democracy was at 
a low ebb. On the whole he had no reason to be dissatisfied, 

I asked the Emperor if he had any candidate for the 
Principalities. He said no, but that the Principalities them- 
selves had tried it on with the hereditary Prince of 
Siegmaringen and that both his father and the King of 
Prussia had given a qualified acquiescence. 

Lord Covjley to Lord Clarendon 

i^th April, 1866. 

Be sure that I never allow an opportunity to escape of 
reminding the Emperor that Belgium is the sanctum sanctorum. 
But the less one shows suspicion of his designs, the better. 
I still hold to the opinion that he will not go to war for any 
acquisition of territor}', though if a favourable opportunity 
occurred, he will get what he can by negotiation. He always 
talks of Belgium as a country possessing a nationality of 
its own, and consequently preferring independence to 
armexation, 

* Prince Metternich to Count Mensdorff 

Paris, li^th April, 1866. 

The Emperor had given me an appointment so I visited 
him last Tuesday, loth April. 

I began by saying that M. de Bismarck’s new plan seemed 
likely to be disapproved of by the whole w'orld and especially 
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by the Po\Yers that desired peace. The feeling that %vill 
be roused in Germany by the proposal to convene a national 
parliament may have great results. The German Liberals 
^vill doubt its good faith — ^thej^ have too little confidence 
in its originator — but it is clear that revolution Avill try to 
make use of it to subvert what is already established and, 
after a general flare-up, to substitute unity under its own 
flag. I added that the Emperor could not depend on the 
sympathy of the Unitarian party in Germany, and that 
M. de Bismarck’s action, as treacherous as it is ill-considered, 
may lead to consequences strongly opposed to the interests 
of France and of its dynasty. Finally I enquired whether 
His Majesty did, or did not, approve of this new phase of 
Prussian conduct. 

The Emperor replied that he was fully aware that M. de 
Bismarck had only decided to play this card as an endeavoxir 
to intimidate the secondary states and to detach them from 
ourselves. He has not concealed from Count Goltz that 
this game seems to him extremely dangerous, and that 
Prussia had better make sure of its success before going on 
wth it. The result of this appeal to certain passions might 
turn against M. de Bismarck himself. Also the Emperor 
believed that the other German powers \vould resist 
energetically a mancEuvre so highly dangerous to themselves. 
As for himself, he thought it would be unwse to abandon 
his reserve before seeing how things went. 

I ventured to remark to His Majesty that if the French 
Government, in the face of a proposition which contains 
the germs of complications and revolutions and which may 
easily disturb the balance of Europe, if the French Govern- 
ment, I said, persisted in maintaining a strict neutrality, 
the small states would be paralysed in their resistance, since 
they \vould believe, no doubt wrongly, that France has agreed 
secretly to allow Prussia to establish her principles in 
Germany. The neutrality of a great Power such as France, 
in the face of constant fresh provocations from an ambitious 
Minister, produces upon those who -wish to preser\'e peace 
and treaties an impression altogether contrary. 

M. de Bismarck’s real object was perfectly clear to the 
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Emperor ; he realized also that the means which he employed 
might prejudice French interests. Why then, I asked, does 
not His Majesty state plainly what he thinks of the Prussian 
Minister’s motives and of his manoeuvres ? 

The Emperor replied : ** Mon Dieu ! I tell you frankly 
that if I were to pronounce against the idea of universal 
suffrage and a central parliament, I should risk displeasing 
the Germans who might ask : ‘ What business is it of yours ? ’ 
and if into the bargain you should arrange a second convention 
with Prussia and reach a final agreement I should be left 
entirely alone to face a neighbouring and powerful nation 
that bears me a grudge, and also I should have contradicted 
the principles upon which my power rests. 

“ Also I must confess that I do not see why I should take 
up my position on the treaties which form the basis of the 
Confederation. It does not seem to me that you yourselves 
have troubled much about them ; you cleared the limits 
of the Treaty of London at a single bound, and during the 
Danish war you were not particularly careful to interpret 
the federal articles conscientiously. Whilst you were on 
good terms with Prussia, and obeyed the counsels of this 
same M. de Bismarck, who omitted to treat the federal 
contingencies in a very Christian manner, you did not often 
glance in the direction of Frankfort. To-day you remember 
that you have confederates. I consider that you are right 
to make the most energetic use of the force which federal 
right gives you, but I do not see why I should assume this 
position when I am not yet sure that you will not end by 
embracing Prussia. Any sensible person will understand 
that I have no particular interest in seeing any hegemony 
whatsoever establish itself on my frontiers at the head of 
fifty ntillion men of one and the same nationalit}', and that 
it can give me nothing but pleasure to see an energetic 
resistance opposed to the overthrow of the Confederation.” 

I told the Emperor that it had never entered my head to 
ask him to maintain the federal institutions by his power 
before they were seriously threatened, but that I hoped 
he would support our efforts when the moment came. I 
added that it was very painful for me to notice that the French 
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people were much more sympathetic towards Austria’s 
role, to the calm dignity of her resistance, than their Govern- 
ment. “ There are moments. Sire,” I added, “ when the 
expression of friendly sympathy leaves a more grateful 
memory than the best-turned phrases spoken in ordinary 
times.” 

The Emperor replied, in the tone of emotion wliich he well 
knows how to assume, that his sympathies would certainly 
remain with us notAvithstanding the prudence behind which 
his Government must shield itself in the present circum- 
stances. “ Your position is excellent,” added the Emperor, 
“ with energy and savoir-faire you will triumph over the 
crisis which concerns us all. I desire above all things that 
an entente between us, which might lead to the most 
important results, should follow closely upon these events. 
You will have won the greater part of Germany and you have 
little to fear from Italy, especially if you decide to use the 
powerful levers which you hold and which Prussia lacks.” 

Afterwards the Emperor repeated that he would abide 
firmly by his declaration that he would leave the Italians 
to attack us at their own risk and peril. He added that the 
Cabinet of Florence would probably be unable to restrain 
the Italians in case of war, but that our strong positions would 
relieve us of any fear of disaster from that side. 

I conclude from my interview with the Emperor that he 
was speaking the truth. He will wait for the struggle to 
begin before he declares himself. Later, the comments of 
the Empress led me to believe that the Emperor wishes us 
to attack Prussia and neutralize Italy, by inspiring the hope 
of a possible agreement over Venetia. It is true that she never 
spoke the word, but she was burning with the desire to 
reopen tlie discussion on the subject which she considers 
the pivot of our future alliance. She insinuated that if 
we advanced boldly against Prussia, France would not dela}'^ 
to support us morally. I refused to be entirely reassured 
in this respect, and told her that we could not count on 
France’s future sympathy until we had received the first 
proof of it. 
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^ Count Goltz to Count Bismarck 

Paris, xst May, iS66. 

During the court ball yesterday evening ( 3 ctb April) 
the Emperor led me into a windovr-recess. He started bv 
asking for the information vrhich I had promised him. This 
I submitted in almost exactly the identical words which I 
had used when lading it before the Foreign IMinister. I added 
that Congress might be unable to hold events any longer in 
check, now that Austria’s foolish preparations for war had 
inspired Italy to similar action ; and that our Government 
might find it impossible to allay the national enthusiasm 
which these actions had evoked. 

The Emperor did not pursue the subject further. Instead, 
after impressing upon me the utmost secrecy, he proceeded 
to the following disclosure : 

He has received from Austria information which sets the 
warlike tendenc}' of events beyond a doubt, and which amount 
to a definite proposal for an agreement. He prefers a Prussian 
agreement to an Austrian one. I am well aware of his friend- 
ship for our King and his sympathy with Prussia. But he 
will be unable to reject Austria’s proposals permanently, 
unless we offer equally acceptable terms. He considers that 
it is time that His IMajesty King made up his mind. At 
first he refused to agree when I suggested that this would 
be easier if the Emperor stated his objective. Later in the 
conversation he admitted that the eyes of France are directed 
towards the Rhine. 

The Emperor again urged upon me the need of the 
greatest discretion ; he said that no one, not even 
INI. Benedetti, must be told of it. He authorized me to 
communicate the fact to Your Excellencrv, but at the same 
time to express the earnest wish that no one except the 
King must hear about it. I assured him that we treat his 
confidence as an affair of honour and that, whatever might 
result from it, we would preserve the strictest silence. 

Lord Corsley to Lord Clarendon 

ist May, iS66. 

My impression is that the Emperor hopes that the war will 
be a short and decisive one, and that at the end of the 
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campaign peace may be restored. He is very sensitive on 
the subject of making any proposal which shall not be a 
successful one, and he thinks that until blood has flowed, 
neither side will be reasonable. He does not seem to object 
to Austria retaining Silesia if she can get it, vice Venetia, 
but he asks with reason, how can any proposal of the kind 
be made in congress with a chance of success. . . . 

There are a real number of people who think that the 
Emperor is running public opinion here too fine, and that 
the material losses which war will create mil not easily be 
forgotten or forgiven. 

He must be a bold man who speculates upon the Emperor’s 
intentions. I am quite sure that he has never revealed them 
to man, woman, or child, and I much doubt whether he 
knows them himself. As to an understanding uith Bismarck, 
time alone can show, but I think time wll give the lie to 
those who believe in it. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

yth May, 1866 . 

(Lord Cowley, and in fact everjmne, had been startled 
by the Emperor’s speech at Auxerre, and by the Emperor’s 
repudiation of the treaties of 1815 : but there was apparently 
an explanation. In fact) 

“ I have no doubt in my oum mind,” uTote Lord Cowley, 
“ that Thiers’ speech has been the main cause of this overt 
act. I saw on Saturday how much the Emperor was annoyed 
by it, and had been warned not to say anjthing in its praise. 
It is just in the Emperor’s character to say, * I will show Thiers 
and the Chambers how little I care about them for they do 
not represent public opinion in France.’ 

“ I could not make out on Saturday what was running in 
his mind, but he drew a comparison between the members 
residing in toums in France and the members representing 
the rural population, observing how' much the stronger the 
latter were. You will see in the Auxerre speech a direct appeal 
to the rural population and what I have no doubt the Emperor 
was thinking of when he spoke to me was that he could not 
count upon support from the towns which are largely aifected 
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by the speculation abroad into which France has been going ; 
but that the rural population, who are too poor to speculate, 
would answer to his appeal. 

“ What the Emperor really wants is the settlement of the 
Venetian question. He feels that if it is not settled before 
his death, he leaves his son seated, as he himself expresses 
it, on a barrel of gunpowder, and he is determined, or I am 
much mistaken, that it shall he settled now. How he hardly 
knows himself, but you may depend upon it that ever}' 
effort — ^perhaps even war — ^will be made to effect it. The 
language of all the Italians who have access to the Tuileries 
is : “ We shall have Venetia now by fair means or foul,” 
and after Thiers’ speech on Thursday, the Emperor wrote 
to Nigra to tell him not to mind the temper of the Chambers, 
that it altered nothing. 

All the peace party are in despair. Drouyn, Vaillant 
and Co. rule triumphant, and my only hope is that, when 
it comes to the point, the two great German Powers will 
recoil from making France mistress of their destinies, which 
she will become if they mutually destroy each other. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

Zth May, 1866. 

The Emperor began his conversation with me last night 
by asking whether I had any news from London, and I 
thought that I might say without inconvenience that Plis 
Majesty’s refusal to join in a remonstrance had caused the 
greatest disappointment in England, and to nobody more 
than to the Queen. It was then that he told me that he should 
probably have something to say to me in a day or two. To 
others he has been more explicit. He told Rothschild last 
night that he thought peace would be presen'ed by means 
of a congress — that much would depend upon the English 
Government ; and Lavalette and Fould have both told me 
that he is confident of the success of a Congress, though on 
what basis or with what view, both profess themselves to 
be ignorant. ... 

To return to the Emperor’s speech, Fould saw His Majc.sty 
this morning, and if his account of the conversation is 
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correct, he told his master some home truths. Indeed, he 
represents himself as having said that His Majesty was 
marching to his own ruin, and to that of France, that his 
encouragement of an alliance between Italy and Prussia 
was madness, that the confidence of the country was gone — 
and that his speech at Auxerre was an insult to his Ministers 
and to the Chambers — that he had demeaned himself by 
replying to Thiers, etc., etc. If ever}'body would speak this 
language some good might be done, but I was disgusted 
yesterday evening Mth the fawning flattery of many who 
I knew blamed in their hearts Avhat had been done, and yet 
made the most complimentary speeches to the Great Man, 
who, by the way, I never saw in better spirits. 

* Count Colts to Count Bismarck 
Confidential. By Hand. 

Paris, 8th May, r866. 

Although the shooting expedition made me three-quarters 
of an hour late for last night’s Court ball at the Tuileries, 
a rapid glance at your esteemed despatch was sufficient 
to convince me that it would be impossible to utilize its 
contents in conversation Mth the Emperor that same everung, 
since it demanded careful study and consideration. 
Accordingly I asked the Emperor to receive me the folloMng 
day, and to this he agreed mllingly. 

I have already telegraphed to Your Excellency the main 
points of the Emperor’s conversation to-day. These show 
a complete and most agreeable change from the views which 
I reported a week ago. In reply to Your Excellency’s esteemed 
despatch and private letter of the 6th inst., I have tlie honour 
to explain in detail the reasons for this change, which enables 
me to revert to my original standpoint. 

I began by telling the Emperor that I had informed Your 
Excellency, in strict confidence, of the information he gave 
me at the last Court ball but one. After a preliminary 
acknowledgment, which I have received already, it was 
probable that His Majesty the King would supplement 
his last letter by a witten explanation of his Hews ; since 
the Emperor considered that the time was now ripe for a 
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complete agreement, which had not been the case previously. 
But in order that this further exchange of ideas might effect 
a genuine rapprochement, I thought it would be -VNise to 
establish definitely the points on which agreement had been 
reached, and those on which opinion still differed. I had not 
been commissioned to lay the question before the Emperor. 
But perhaps His Majesty would allow me to state my private 
doubts, so that I might be in a position to inform my Govern- 
ment, if need arose. 

With the Emperor’s consent I told him that my doubts 
were twofold. They concerned firstly what the Emperor 
might require for France ; and secondly what Austria 
might offer, or had offered, to him. As to the first, I could 
not conceal the utmost anxiety concerning any severance 
of Prussian or German territory that might be claimed. Here 
the Emperor interrupted with the remark that his state- 
ments of a week ago had been made under the impression 
that war W'as imminent. He had esteemed it his duty to 
draw our attention to the trend of popular opinion. In the 
contingency of Prussian extension, the French populace 
required “ something on the banks of the Rhine, in the 
direction of the Moselle and Rhenish Bavaria ” (practically 
the boundaries of 1814). His personal wishes did not lie 
in that direction. He wished to avoid the necessity for an 
accession of territory that might be accompanied by draw'- 
backs. Was he even sure that the population was willing 
to become French ? Consequently he was anxious to avoid 
any adventures w'hich might kindle a European conflagration. 
For this purpose it was advisable to restrict ourselves to the 
burning questions which at the present moment w’cre 
threatening to produce a great war ; to submit these questions 
to a Congress, and to exclude all other matters from 
consultation. These urgent matters are ; Venetia, Schleswig- 
Holstein, and the German question. He would like to see 
Venetia united with Italy ; the Elbe Duchies (with the 
exception of the northern district given to Denmark) united 
with Prussia ; and the hegemony of the latter state established 
in Northern Germany, whilst the remaining German States 
w’ere allow'ed to form a union amongst themselves. In return 
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for all this he demanded (he repeated tliis in answer to my 
question \^ith the strongest emphasis),, absolutely nothing 
for himself. Only he doubted whether the remaining Powers 
— ^to whom naturally the programme, which must be discussed 
between France, Prussia, and Italy only, could not be 
divulged — ^^vould consent to convene a Congress which 
should solve these three problems. 

I expressed my lively satisfaction at the Emperor’s attitude. 
I told him that, according to my own conviction, he was 
serving not only our interests but also his own by refusing 
to annex Prussian territory. I thought it superfluous to 
talk about the left bank of the Rhine ; since it was obvious 
that, though France might win it in a great European War, 
no Prussian King would ever renounce it voluntarily. I did 
not apply the same unconditionally to the small tracts of 
land wliich were left to France in 1814, but were joined to 
Prussia in 1815. It might be claimed that, if this act of 
retrocession was intended to form a constituent part of the 
complete restoration of the 1814 boundaries, and if the 
population consented, such a change would be justifiable. 
But it is essential to realize what such decisions entail, and 
the natural resentment with which a population learns from 
their present Sovereign that he wshes to be rid of them. 
We had already received unprovoked manifestations to 
the contrary ; manifestations entirely disconnected from 
1814 events. But it seemed to me that such a gain would 
prove an even more doubtful advantage to the Emperor. 
He would be entering into direct conflict wth his own 
principles of nationalities and obedience to the will of the 
people ; he would reawaken to the fullest extent the national 
antipathy of Germany which he has so cleverly allayed, and 
would give her an objective wliich she has lacked hitherto. 
If he weighed carefully all the inconveniences it would cost 
him to extend the French boundaries to the Rhine and to 
gain thereby several million subjects, he would realize the 
fact. He might be strong enough to overcome the dangers 
attendant on the acquisition for a time. But it was quite 
impossible that he should renounce all the foundations of his 
present policy for the sake of a few hundred thousand souls. 
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The Emperor agreed with most of my words and did not 
attempt to contradict them. Next I proceeded to explain 
the motives for my agreement v.’ith the views he had expressed. 
It seemed unnecessar}’’ to do more than draw his attention 
to the fact that it would be exceedingly difficult to restrict 
the deliberations of the Congress to the three questions 
specified. Also I suggested another subordinate reservation 
with regard to the German question. 

In the first place, I told the Emperor, it would be impossible 
for us to insist absojutely that Austria must surrender Venctia 
to Italy, hand over Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia, and 
renounce her present position in Germany without receiving 
any compensation. When the Emperor agreed, I added that 
it puzzled me where these compensations were to be found. 
In the eventuality of a war betiveen the two great German 
Powers I had found it quite czsy to decide what Austria 
should give France, but not what France should give if the 
positions were reversed. France would certainly not consent 
to leave Venetia in Austrian hands ; Austria would refuse 
to surrender Venetia except from the most dire necessity. 
Austria could not wish to repeat the comedy of 1863 with 
Poland, in whose sincerity the Emperor was not likely to 
trust a second time. 

The Emperor replied that Polish affairs had not entered 
into the present discussion and he did not intend to mix 
himself up %vith them again. Also the problem must be 
excluded from the Congress, or it would prove a bar against 
Russia’s participation. Also Austria would not desire the 
Danube Principalities, since Russia would unquestionably 
go to war about them. What Austria required as compensa- 
tion for Venetia is perfectly clear, he says, though he begs me 
to keep it a profound secret. She wants Silesia, to which 
naturally he would not consent. When I interposed that 
any disintegration of Prussia would secure supremacy in 
Germany for Austria, on the lines of the former German 
Empire, and that this to a large degree would prejudice 
France’s interests, the Emperor acquiesced. Then he obscr^’cd 
that Bosnia and Herzegovina were the only compensations 
he could suggest for Austria in exchange for Venetia, This 
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would provide the Dalmatian coast-line vith a hinterland 
which would- enable Austria to defend it against Itah'an 
attacks. He asked what Russia would say about it. I said 
that she would certainl)'- seek compensation through some 
mitigation of the shipping restrictions imposed by the 
Treaty of Paris in the Black Sea or by the recovery of a 
part of Bessarabia. With regard to England the Emperor 
pointed to her strong disincUnation to tamper vdth the Peace 
of Paris. I added that any strengthening of Serbia might 
cause Russia to agree to the relinquishment of a part of 
Bosnia to Austria. 

As to the German question I drew the Emperor’s notice 
to the opposition which a plan for a European Congress 
would encounter in Germany ; but that this might be reduced 
if the Congress restricted itself to the sanction of the general 
principles established to preserve the balance of Europe. 
The Emperor objected that, since the German Confederation 
formed a constituent part of European treaties, therefore the 
European Powers could not be denied the right to veto any 
change of its organization having an effect on its Foreign 
relations. I replied that in almost every State reforms were 
conceivable which would strengthen its position towards 
other countries ; but that this did not give foreigners a right 
to intervene. As regards Germany it was impossible to 
establish any hard and fast rule. For example, no outside 
force could possibly intervene against a military convention 
between Prussia and Coburg. On the other hand it would 
be difficult to maintain that other Powers would not be 
concerned if the King of Prussia were to assume unconditional 
control of the whole German means of defence. There are 
many shades of difference between these two extremes. 
What I considered essential was tliat Germany should be 
allowed to carr)^ out her own internal work rrithout inter- 
ference, and that Congress should only map out certain 
boundaries for her, which we must afterwards discuss with 
France. The Emperor professed approval, and repeated 
that he raised no objection to the hegemony in North Germany 
and tlie individual grouping of the South German States. 
It was a matter of complete indifference to him whether 
in the end Germany possessed two or three parliaments. 
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Your Excellency will perceive from what I have written 
the extraordinary change in the Emperor’s views and 
inclinations. A fortnight ago, I may say it plainly, he 
abandoned his trust in war and begged for a Congress, 
A week ago he considered war was inevitable and announced 
his extensive claims. To-day he has renounced these entirely. 
He has returned to the earlier stage of our negotiations ; 
he is ready, without any war, to help ourselves and Italy 
to secure all that we want by means of a Congress. Yes, 
I can follow this transformation further still. After the session 
of the Legislative Assembly the mere mention of Auxerre 
angered him. To-day the reaction, as I will explain later, 
was clearly discernible in his words. The day before yesterday 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys announced the Congress as a sheer 
manoeuvre. To-day the Emperor is seriously engaged in 
arranging it. 

I believe that in all this the Emperor was sincere ; more 
sincere perhaps than he has ever been before, and that his 
shifting standpoint is explained by the quick and frequent 
changes in the situation. 

In my report of yesterday I mentioned the two opposite 
views which, according to M, Drouyn de Lhuys, are prevalent 
in Paris : that which desires peace at any price, and that 
which dreams of conquest in case peace proves impossible 
and Prussia increases her territory. A week ago the Emperor, 
who always sets a high value on public opinion, had 
appropriated the latter view ; to-day he has espoused the 
opposite opinion which appeals to the majority. His speech 
at Auxerre, which was more like a rebuke to the Legislative 
Assembly than a new definitely-planned programme of 
present policy, made a bad impression upon everj'onc : 
the pride of the servile majority was wounded, and they 
threatened a counter demonstration which would have 
obliged the Emperor to dissolve the Assembly. Several of 
the more important Ministers (Rouher, Fould, Befiic) 
wished to tender their resignations ; and the funds on 
yesterday’s Bourse dropped phenomenally. Meanwhile 
Thiers is condemned by all the Liberal newspapers. The 
Emperor has taken all this into consideration. The result 
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is highly favourable to ourselves, and I consider it most 
important to take advantage of it before anotlier change 
occurs. Our preparations for war must on no account be 
interrupted. In my opinion they should be continued until 
the first session of the eventual Congress orders general 
disarmament, which should then be carried out honourably 
by all parties. It is equally important that negotiations with 
Austria should not be broken off. The more closely we can 
approach one another, the more favourable null be our position 
before the Congress. If Austria refuses to send delegates, 
and the Emperor thinks tliis likely, she will be condemned 
unanimously as the peace-breaker. For the moment I cannot 
see that a letter from the King would help matters. In the 
end I should be obliged to deliver it to the Emperor, in 
strict privacy. 

It only remains for me to reply briefly and categorically 
to any of your questions which remain unanswered. 

I definitely negative the idea that the Emperor’s state- 
ments were intended to place pressure upon us in favour of 
peace. He was far more anxious to secure the fruits of the 
war, in which he firmly believed and, at that time, desired. 
At the same time he was tr>dng to appear more loyal than 
he really was. That was why he did not await the declaration 
of war. Austria’s offer really appealed to him very little : 
but it was of great value so long as we had made him no offer 
and he had nothing much to hope from us. 

I only quoted in my recent postscript the words ^ witli 
which the Emperor is said to have vindicated his policy to 
several deputies, who were urging him to force us to conclude 
peace, because they paint the picture so Hvidly and 
characteristically. I cannot produce any reliable wtnesses. 
The saying passed from mouth to mouth, and it seemed very 
credible. For I could report innumerable sajdngs concerning 
the Emperor’s views : sayings Avhich are told me daily by 
influential men wholly devoted to the Empire, and some of 
them b}' Imperial Ministers. I have excellent reason to 
believe that, in direct contradiction to what was said earlier, 

' “ What would you say if I gave you the Rhine without a single shot ? ” 
Oncken, vol. i, 76, p. 153. 
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RouLer at first vras ven* eager for peace ; but recentiv he 
has urged the estensiou of France at the espense of Prussia, 
ine same applies to most of the ZMinisters, especiallv the 
Zviinister of ar. ine prevalent opinion, and one vriiich has 
caused me considerable anmetv, is that the Emneror vronld 
be forced to vieid to them. 

I must state in conclusion that the Emperor’s remar-3 
were neither confidential nor spoken at random. The 
Emperor has known mv opinion about the severance of 
territory for a long time. Aii his statements were made with 
a certain solemnity and were obviously the fruit of mature 
consideration. Except for the unusual ccrdialinr of the 
Emperor’s tone, they gave me the impression of an ultimatum. 
Drouyn ce Lhuys spoke several rimes in much the same 
manner. The Italians have sought to make a similar 
impression. 

We may hope that this incident is now closed, and is 
likely to be reopened. But I thought Your Escellency mi 
be interested in its details. 

PoTtscripi ^ his own handwriting). 

The Minister also told me that the present state of suspense 
is worse for all national interests than war itself. 

Lord Co~Iey to Lord Clarer.dor. 

xit'n ILcy, iSi?5. 

The Emperor said that since he had last seen me, he had 
had an friterriew with both Goliz and Mettemich. and that 
he thought that he had brought them hath round to his riews 
that a Gangress was the saf^t measure for bath of them 
to adopt. 

He then told me that Mettemich had offered in trie name of 
his Government to cede Veneria to France i: the Em.pcror 
would guarantee his own neutralitv. and that of Italy : 
the cession to be mace on the signaUare of peace with P."U??ia. 
it being understood that if circumstances should re favourable, 
Austria rrJght take com-pensaticn in Ge-unany — in other 
werds, :: .Austria was secured cn the sice of Italy, she would 
fall unon Prussia, take from her Silesia if they could, and 
keep it in contpensarion for Veneria ceded to France. 'H-c 


tt til 
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Emperor told Metternich that, if this proposal had been 
made a month ago, he would have listened to it. At present 
Italy had completely escaped from his control, aad he could 
give no guarantee as to what she might do. 

The Emperor went on to say that he told Metternich 
fairly that he could not eyen engage that the neutrality 
which he promised could be long obsers’^ed. In a word, 
from what the Emperor said to me, I have not the slightest 
doubt that were Italy to attack Austria and meet with a 
reverse, France would go to her support. . . . 

The Emperor spoke to me plainly about the doings at 
Auxerre, telling me plainly that it was his sole intention to 
reprove the unpatriotic language of Thiers. I took the 
opportunity, as I did also j^esterday with Drouyn, to hint 
that I Icnew of no question which would really produce a 
rupture between the two countries except an attempt to 
annex Belgium, and that this always made us susceptible, 
to hear the treaties of 1815 spoken of slightingly. 

* Prince Metternich to Count Mensdorff 

Paris, 16th May, 1866. 

The Emperor continues to mystify each and all by his 
sphinxlike attitude. He seems like an augur who resists the 
encroachments of the inquisitive populace bj' saying : 
“ Keep calm 1 I know what is going to happen, and you 
will be satisfied.” 

To the most concise, the most logical arguments, he 
answers nothing. He sticks to his original theme : " Liberty 
of action.” 

If you say to him : “ After all, if you want peace, you 
have only to say a word to Italy and a word to Prussia, and 
order will be restored,” his manner suggests the answer : 
” But peace is exactly what I do not want.” 

If you insinuate that by alljdng himself with Italy and 
with Prussia he might recover the Rhine, he answers : 
“ I am not troubling about the Rhine.” 

If I whisper in his ear : ” Keep Italy quiet and it is more 
than likely that 3'ou will have Venetia,” he replies : “ I have 
no influence in Florence nowadays.” 
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I believe that the fact is that, in Florence as in Berlin, 
in Vienna as in Paris, everyone distrusts him without knowing 
why, and tries to bribe him without knoving how ! 

M. Thiers’ speech has made him abandon his reserve for 
the moment. It annoys him profoundly — chiefly on account 
of the truth it contains. It is strange, but the speech at Auxerre 
which caused such a stir in Paris — ^to-day no one remembers 
it and if the Emperor wished it forgotten, he has succeeded 
perfectly. 

Will the first shot bring the Emperor down from the clouds ? 

Only one fact is clear, all the bigwigs of the Empire are 
wasting their energy. 

Each believes that he has discovered something and is 
astounded when his colleagues maintains that he has dis- 
covered the exact opposite. 

It is not only to myself that the Emperor has spoken of 
his lost influence in Italy. He has certified it still more 
explicitly to Lord Cowley, who states that the Emperor 
actually did telegraph to Florence to keep calm and that the 
only effect was to accelerate armament. 

Statesmen and the subsidized Press vie with one another 
in quibbling. 

When I said to him lately : “ Sire, I am accustomed to 
believe you for hitherto you have always told me the truth, 
but I think you will find it very difficult to make other people 
believe you,” the Emperor replied : “ I quite understand 
it.” It was as though he added : “ It’s all the same to me. 

I can do nothing ! ” 

Some time ago, after I had pointed out how little Italy 
has to lose from any combinations of congress or from an 
entente between us, I said : “ Sire, I hope that you will help 
us in the last act, to the advantage of Italy.” The Emperor 
laughed and answered : “ Yes certainly — if there is any 
advantage.” 

I said in my last report, it seems as though the Emperor 
has decided to radiate at home and abroad a feeling less 
honourable than lucrative, according to events : ” General 
mistrust,” 
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^ Prince Metier nich to Count Mensdorff 

Paris, 2ist May, 1866. 

During the last few days I have been mowng heaven and 
earth to find a basis on which we might reach an agreement 
with France, and I have arrived at the conviction that nothing 
short of tlie guns can bring us together. According to my 
opinion a vigorous initiative on the grounds of federal rights 
is the means either to make Prussia wthdraw or to oblige 
her to take up arms. At the same time it is our only chance 
of carrying with us our confederates who, unless we display 
an increasingly resolute attitude, might easily be persuaded 
to a hesitancy which w'ould be dangerous to the future. 

I have done and said here all that it is in my pow’er to 
say and do. 

As I wired to you yesterday, the Emperor cannot escape 
from this dilemma : “I have only a single interest in the 
whole matter, that is to finish witli the Italian question b}’- 
the cession of Venice. If this cession can effect peace, I 
wll do all that I can to contribute to it, if not, I will profit 
by the opportunities w'hich a w'ar betw'een Austria and 
Prussia may offer in this respect,” 

This is the truth, the w'hole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. All the phrases which encompass tliis question signify 
nothing. When they tell me at the Tuileries that they will 
support us if w'e advance, I only attach a trhial importance 
to their w^ords. When they try to entice us into a Congress 
by grandiloquent phrases on the justice and equity of a 
compensation entire and w’ortliy of our pow'er, I decline, 
sa}ing : “I w'hispered that to you about Venetia — ^You 
answ'ered ; ‘ That’s all very well, but we cannot bind our- 
selves,’ and now you make a European question of it — That 
is the fact, that is what w'e resent on your part, and what we 
shall never forget.” 

The question is : Can w'e advance without regard to France 
and Italy ? Or have w^e reason to fear that w^e may find 
the French battalions enrolled against us ? 

In soul and conscience I repty : "We must advance step 
by step, but vigorously, witliin tlie limits of federal right, 
lest our hesitation damage our position. We must try and 
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persuade France to abandon her enigmatical neutrality 
in our favour, and not allov/ national sentiment to cool in 
Germany, which will become more enthusiastic in proportion 
as it believes us to be free from all engagements with France. 

At the same time the prospect of our advance in order 
to win a compensation for Venetia will bring us closer to 
a rapprochement here ; and if the Italians attack us, we 
shall have a chance of seeing the sentimental policy which 
favours Italy replaced by the hope of a definite and equitable 
settlement in the peninsula. If, at a given moment, France 
opposed itself to our success, v/e should still have time and 
prudence to avoid war, or to retreat into Italy before a 
crushing coalition. 

One of these days the Congress, or rather the conferences 
of Paris, v/ill seize us by the throat. Ought we to repulse 
them from the start ? 

This is what I should like : That we should accept a 
conference in principle without agreeing upon the points 
of discussion in advance, on the understanding that we can 
make our proposals at the first session. On the appointed 
day you would come here and between us we should take 
our stand on the principle that we demand the status quo ; 
this would imply that none of the Powers should claim any 
increase of territory. As for the Duchies of the Elbe, we 
should claim for the populations the right to settle their 
fate for themselves by a regular vote in the Diet. In the 
meantime our respective troops would evacuate their territor}'. 
If they ask for Venetia, we will answer that we will defend 
it against all comers unless we receive the only compensation 
that our military and national honour permits us to accept 
— that is to say, Silesia. Finally, while declaring that the 
question of federal reform is a purely Germanic concern, 
but that we are anxious to reassure those governments that 
have questioned our intentions about it, we will assert that 
the preceding conditions are the last to v/hich we shall agree. 

By these conditions w'c should thrust Prussia back on her 
last line, and we should make her responsible for the failure 
of the Utopian task for v/hich we were invited. 

At the same time, and I insist upon this, you will be able 
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to give your own account of the situation, and this under 
present circumstances, I consider of the utmost importance. 

I enclose a note which Drouyn de Luhys has sent me 
indirectly, by hand of M. de Banneville. 

You will find in it all the insinuations wth which I am 
pestered continuously with regard to the Congress. 

Lord Cowley, M. de Bourqueney, and others besiege me 
with letters, conjuring me not to take the responsibility of 
wrecking the Congress. 

I confess that these move me very little ; all that I desire 
to-day is that the voice of the guns should silence the voices 
of the sirens which surround me, obsess me, unner\'e me. 

One word in conclusion. 

The Empress, who has shown me marks of genuine 
affection and of sincere compassion for my difficult situation 
and for the responsibility which weighs upon me, said to 
me yesterday : “ Do you not see that the Emperor is 
irrevocably bound to neutrality until the first shot is fired ? ” 

“ Indeed I do,” I replied, “ but who can say that he is 
not equally bound for the duration of the war ? ” 

" This is one of the moments,” she replied, “ when one 
must act logically. When I tell you to advance, I am not 
leading you into a trap. Show greater energy than you have 
shown hitherto ; I know that boldness is not your 
characteristic, if this is not at fault as in 1859 — but everj'thing 
combines to tell you, as I do : Advance, advance ! ” 

Lord Cotoley to Lord Clarendon 

22nd May, 1866. 

I had some conversation last night with the Emperor 
at the Tuileries on the present state of affairs. He expressed 
pleasure at the understanding which existed betw'een the 
two Governments at this crisis, and asked what I thought 
of the chance of a Conference. I told him I was afraid from 
all that I heard that the Austrian Government would make, 
to say the least, great objections to accepting such an inter\dew 
as we had agreed upon and that if His Majesty was really 
desirous that a Conference should meet with any chance of 
a successful result, he must, in my opinion, do two things. 
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1. Facilitate the arrival of Austria by an invitation 
moim dure. 

2. Invite the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, and not their 
representatives to take part in the Conference and 
occasionally preside over it himself. 

He asked whether anything of the kind had ever been done 
before and I replied that that was of no consequence, that 
he would have the opportunity of showing how much he 
desired peace and that it would do him real good. He seemed 
much struck with the idea, and said he would reflect over it. 
With regard to giving facilities to Austria, he was quite 
of opinion that it should be done. 

(On 27th May Lord Cowley wrote at length to Lord 
Clarendon saying that he hoped the Foreign Ministers would 
themselves come to a Conference and that Clarendon would 
set them the example. “ Goltz,” he added, “ declares that 
Bismarck will not come. I believe that Bismarck is rather 
afraid of the pommes cuites with which he might be received 
there. As for the Emperor he is eridently quite at sea as to 
what can be done,” wrote Lord Cowley, ” but I fear is 
quite determined that somehow or other there shall be an 
end of the Venetian question. This again is to my mind an 
additional reason why you should come, for you may be 
able to control his future movements and bind him to 
neutrality,”) 


Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

zgth May, 1866. 

The Empress told me last night that she wanted to enlist 
my sympathies in a question in which she warned me she 
had already a majority. I said that if that was the case, there 
was no use in applying to me. She replied that an adverse 
minority was sometimes able to defy the wishes of a majority. 
Briefly — ^after beating about the bush for five minutes — 
it came out that she wanted Spain to take part in the 
Conferences. I objected that Spain could hardly do so unless 
Sweden and Portugal, who were equally parties to the 
Treaties of Vienna, were also asked. Upon which she 
exclaimed that she was interesting herself for Spain, not in 
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virtue of the Treaty of Vienna, but as a great Power, which 
ought to take her place in the councils of Europe. 

I asked then why had not the Emperor invited her, as he 
had the others ? The idea of a congress had come from His 
Majesty, and he might have proposed Spain to take part in 
it. All. this passed very good-humouredly, and rather in 
a bantering tone . . . she saying by the way that the 
idea was her own, and did not come from the Spanish 
Government. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

^tli Jime, 1866. 

Why the Emperor sent for me I cannot exactly say. It 
was more like old times when he used to summon me upon 
every occasion of difSculty. He asked me what Her Majesty's 
Government would say to the conduct of Austria, and as 
I had put your correspondence with Apponyi into my 
pocket, I gave it to him to read and he expressed himself 
as highly satisfied with the identity of views between the 
two Governments. He spoke with great regret of the failure 
of the Conference which he had hoped himself might have 
led to some arrangement. He had been quite prepared, he 
said, for the refusal of Austria to cede Venetia, but that he 
had hoped she would have waited to say so in Paris, and 
that the compensation to which (he admitted) she was justly 
entitled, naight have been treated dans les coulisses. He spoke 
without tlie least apparent acrimony against Austria, and 
seemed convinced that she will eventually give up Venetia. 
I told him that I thought so too, that she would probably 
on the first provocation fall upon Prussia, and if she obtained 
any advantage would then be found willing to treat again. 
The conversation continued for some time as to the chances 
of Austria’s success, the Emperor, I think, inclining to the 
opinion that she would lick the Prussians. 

He then talked about his own position which he said was 
very difficult. The uncertainty of war would, he feared, 
entail great losses on France, and he really did not know what 
to do. What would I advise ? I said that in my humble 
opinion His Majesty could not do better than persist in the 
attitude of neutrality which he had assumed, and should 
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Your Majesty’s patience to read, or to listen while I read, 
the papers that I have brought.” 

The Emperor took despatch No. i, read it slowly and with 
much attention, handed it back to me, and said : “ I consider 
this despatch equivalent to a refusal ; for it is evident that, 
if there is to be no question of territorial revisions intended 
to prevent the recurrence of the war, the meeting of the 
conferences would be superfluous. I am sorrj' that you have 
decided not to come and defend your cause, which is a very 
just one.” 

” The reserves which we make,” I replied, ” should not 
prevent a meeting which we do not decline ; but which in 
our opinion should adopt, as the basis of its deliberations, 
a respect which alone can lead to a solution. Let them grant 
us assurances that they will not admit the justice of an illegal 
claim, for example, the annexation of Venetia to Italy. Let 
them seek to conciliate the ambitions of the one with the 
incontestable rights of the other by guaranteeing to these 
latter that only principles of equity and justice will preside 
at the common deliberations, and we Mil come at once. 
But if, as I have often told Your Majesty, they only invite 
us in order to urge upon us, and force us to make, concessions 
to peace which are incompatible with our honour, it is much 
better that we should refuse to permit a conference. We 
should only be obliged to take a back seat from the very 
first and to send Prince Gortschakoff back to St. Petersburg 
and Lord Clarendon to London, without any result. 

“ I have alwaj's told you,” replied the Emperor, “ that 
in my opinion the real condition of peace lies in the discovery 
of a means of compensating, in a manner equitable to 
Austria, the cession of Venetia, a cession which, to my mind, 
is the pivot on which the deliberations turn. I tell you frankly 
I was prepared to exert all my energies in this direction, and 
I would have supported very loyally and very firmly the 
question of compensation for yourselves. I would have 
proposed that Prussia should cede to you a great part of 
Silesia, with permission to indemnify herself in the North 
of Germany ; and I would have supported any extension 
of Austria on the East.” 
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At these vords I permitted myself to interrupt the 
Emperor, saying : — 

“ Then, Sire, I am glad of what has happened. We should 
certainly have refused any compensation in the East, and if 
Your Majesty had tried to influence us in that direction we 
should have quarrelled. Your Majesty has seen our official 
reply to the imdtation which we have received. These are 
the explanations which we give of our conduct. They are 
intended to regulate the statements of the representatives 
of Austria at the three Courts ; but I think it best that 
Your Majesty should read them all, though you will find some 
passages which were not intended for you.” 

I gave the Emperor confidential despatch No, 2. His 
Majesty read it and said : — 

“ This is clearer ; this is frank, and I do not say that you 
are altogether wrong — let me see the rest.” 

I noticed that the Emperor’s curiosity increased in 
proportion to what he read — \ handed him No. 3, saying : — 

“ This, Sire, contains very secret matter, intended to be 
delivered by word of mouth and to Your Majesty only.” 

After the Emperor had read this paper he said : — 

“ The beginning is excellent ; unfortunately the end spoils 
everjthing, for it bars the door against any secret entente 
between us. What have )'ou still ? ” 

“ A despatch. Sire, which answers the last communications 
which I made to Vienna, and which testifies to my discourage- 
ment concerning the possibility of an entente with Your 
Majesty.” 

The Emperor took it and read despatch No. 5 twice. 

WTien he returned it the Emperor asked what was the 
result of it all. 

I took a paper from my pocket on which I had scribbled 
hastily the little note of which Your Excellency has received 
a copy to-day, together with the letter which I sent you by 
M. de Gramont. 

I told the Emperor : “ This, Sire, is what I had hoped to 
arrange Mth the information which Your Majesty now 
possesses. I think it is the utmost limit of our concessions.” 

After the Emperor had read it he said : ” This is good, 
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because it gives me confidence ; but it is not all. In the face 
of events Avhich will soon happen it is necessar)'’ for my 
personal guidance that we should discuss together and frankly 
the Venetian question, m’thout the solution of which, at 
least in perspective, we cannot reach an agreement.” 

The Emperor opened a small drawer in his table and said : 

“ Here is a little scheme, very short and very simple, which 
I submit to you.” 

His Majesty made me read the points which are already 
known to Your Excellency at the moment when I am writing. 

The discussion, to which this proposal led, lasted a long 
time ; the possibility of some such arrangement, contested 
by me and defended by the Emperor, was the burden of it. 

I expressed the conclusion at which I arrived in the 
following terms : — 

“ By promising an absolute neutrality, even in Italy, 
Your Majesty is certainly rendering us a great serwce ; by 
making it dependent on a condition so severe as the cession 
of Venetia at the end of the war, whatever its result may be. 
Your Majesty is putting a knife to our tliroat. But at least 
we shall know where we are, and that is a fact which Your 
Majesty has long concealed from us.” 

I spoke of the advantage which French neutrality had been 
to Prussia and Italy, as Mthout it M. de Bismarck would 
not have dared to advance as he has done, to expose his 
frontiers on the west and to mass against us the troops with 
which he hopes to crush us ; whilst on the other hand 
the Government of Florence would not have ventured to 
utter shouts of war, whose pretext is so glaringly opposed 
to the rights of others. 

Taking as my text a newspaper passage which referred to 
the tlieorj’- of neutrality, I told tlie Emperor : “ Your 
neutrality, Sire, has been the all)’’ of violence.” 

The Emperor owned it frankly and without reservation, 
and made me the following confidences which deserv'e notice. 

“ I confess,” said His Majesty, “ that I have coquetted 
with Prussia, and I will state my reasons quite openly. 

*' In the first place, although I esteem and honour the 
Emperor of Austria in the highest degree, I have never had 
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any intimate relations with him, except at a moment painful 
to him and very embarrassing to myself, and I have received 
scarcely any proofs of his personal friendsliip. On the 
contrary*, the King of Prussia came to Compiegne and has 
alwa}-? shown the most kindl}' feeling towards me. This was 
one reason wh)’ I did not wish to appear hostile to his petty 
ambitions. But that is not all — allowed Prussia to advance, 
saying to myself that once the}' were sure of me they would 
use me a bridge of gold. The provinces of the Rldne in 
distant perspective made me hesitate a long time over 7 ny 
choice. To-da}' I have completely abandoned any idea of 
this kind, and har-ing made the sacrifice I tell myself that 
I have nothing to gain from an agreement with Austria. 

“ I am unwilling to make war, and it is to avoid this of 
necessit)' that I tell you openly on what conditions I should 
he able not to make it. 

“ If I could be sure that I should one da}' have Yeneda, 
and if I could sleep peacefully knowing that you would not 
interfere with the honourable purpose of the French Army 
and of the entire nation to obliterate the results of the war 
of ’59, I ask nothing better than that you should defeat 
the Italians if they attack you ; and if, in consequence of 
your \'ictor}', movements occur in Italy (such as I foresee), 
movements which will lead to changes which may overthrow 
Italian unit}', I shall not object. 

“ If you accept what I propose nothing need set us at 
variance. If you think it your dut}' to refuse I shall be forced 
to arm in my turn and to intervene eventually." 

This was the end of our political conversation — from this 
moment our talk became more intimate and the Emperor 
addressed to me personally words of regret which caused me 
many pangs — he became what he can be on occasion, kind, 
confidential, and very friendly. When taking leave of me 
the Emperor said that he would entrust his proposal to 
M. de Gramont, and he asked me to give him my parole 
not to advise Your Excellency of the tenour of his conditions 
until the Duke arrived in Vienna ; on the pretex't that 
confidential affairs of this kind should not be left in suspense 
for more than a few hours. 
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Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

ibih Jntie, 1866. 

I was received by the Emperor this afternoon. After 
giving him the Queen’s message for which he expressed his 
gratitude, he asked me what you thought of his letter. I said 
that when I left England you had not seen it : but only knew 
the general contents of it as given by the telegraph. I thought 
I might add from mj^self that there were parts of it, such, for 
instance, as His Majesty’s determination to observe a strict 
neutrality and his declaration of wanting nothing for France, 
which must give great satisfaction. The Emperor observed 
that his intentions had been misapprehended by many. 
His letter had been considered a prelude to war, whereas 
there were but two eventualities and neither in his opinion 
likely to happen, which could possibly bring him into the 
field ; the one, if either of the Great German Powers should 
attempt to establish a united Germany under one Crown, 
the other if Austria should endeavour to destroy the work 
which had been accomplished in Italy. 

With regard to Germany the Emperor said that the war 
about to commence would probably produce considerable 
changes, in which some of the smaller Sovereigns would 
inevitably go to the wall. He had no desire to prevent this. 
Talking of Prussia he said that anybody looking on the map 
of Europe must see that her frontier had not common sense, 
that part of her provinces were separated from the capitals, 
and that her territory required readjustment. He should not 
consider himself called upon to make a war to prevent this. 
I hinted that the ambition of Prussia might lead her to trj' 
and annex the whole of Northern Germany. He said that 
if she took too much there she must be prepared to give up 
something elsewhere, meaning, I suppose, the Rhine 
Provinces. 

Later, indeed, in the conversation he remarked that there 
had been a plan put forward at the Congress of Vienna which 
would have been much more agreeable to France than the 
arrangement actually made, viz. that Prussia should have 
Saxony and the King of Saxony the Rhenish Provinces. 
With respect to Austria, the Emperor said that he should not 
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object to her retaining Silesia, could she win it, or to any 
other arrangement in Germany which might suit her. But, 
said His Majesty, it is useless speculating on these matters 
where so much must depend on the chances of v/ar and the 
duration of it. 

On the subject of Italy His Majesty seems pretty well 
satisfied that the Austrians will act entirely on the defensive 
and will be ready to cede Venetia when the war is over. He 
seems to dread Garibaldi and his volunteers and the trouble 
that they may prove hereafter. 

I asked His Majesty v/hether there was any truth in the 
report that he vdshed to separate Naples from Northern 
Italy. He assured me most positively that it w'as not so, that 
he had been sounded on the subject by Austria, w'ho desired it, 
and that he had replied that he could only consent to it if 
it was the undoubted wish of the Neapolitans themselves. 
I observed that Austria was suspected of a desire to place 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany there. The Emperor replied 
that he had never heard of it. On the contrary, he replied 
that the Emperor Francis Joseph’s desire was to find an 
asylum for the Grand Duke in Germany, “ and that,” said 
His Majesty, ” is the affair of Austria not mine.” 

On the v/hole, I think that the Emperor is quite resolved 
not to stir from his neutral position — that he is prepared to 
see and to admit great territorial changes in Germany in the 
process of which some of the minor .Sovereigns v.'ill disappear, 
and perhaps, though he gives no hint of it, he hopes to profit 
in the general reinaniement. If more than persuasion is 
wanted to induce Austria to cede Venetia probably the more 
will be applied. I cannot say more at the present moment. 

I had a long conversation with Lavalette this morning, 
w'ho perhaps knows more of the Emperor’s intentions than 
anybody, and he is quite persuaded that His Majesty means 
peace at present. Of course, the course of the war may greatly 
modify His Majesty’s views. 

The Emperor then talked about the Principalities, but said 
nothing that I had not heard before. He defended himself 
from being the author of the solution of Prince Charles, 
though he now wished him success. I said that Her M.ajcsty’s 
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Government were doing what was in their power to induce 
the Cortes to recognize- Prince Charles, but that on the other 
hand they could not forget their obligations to the Porte or 
the guarantees which in common with the Great Powers 
they had given. There was no den^dng the Porte’s rights. 
The best course to take, therefore, was to endeavour to ofoain 
some compromise of the Sultan. 

The Emperor said that he was quite of that opinion, but 
he feared hostilities on the part of the Porte and that the 
flames of war might then be lighted throughout the East. 
I replied no doubt there was danger of the kind, and we must 
continue to preach prudence and moderation to the Porte — 
but this preaching could only be effective if we were just 
to the Porte in the ad\dce we gave. 

I gave ^^our message to the Emperor, for which he desired 
me to thank you very much and to assure you of the pleasure 
it would have given him to have seen you here. He added 
that he was very glad to perceive that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment appeared much stronger. 

* Prince Metternich to Count Mensdorjf 

Paris, 2<)th June, 1866. 

Confidential. 

I have handed the Emperor Napoleon the letter which 
our august Master addressed to him on the 24th of this 
month. 

After the Emperor had read it he gave it to me to study ; 
tlien he said : “I find this letter very good and noble — 
I cannot complain of hostility to the Diet and in my letter 
I only wished to allude to the date of its inauguration.” 

Afterwards he spoke to me of the accomplished ratification 
of the Convention. In this connection he told me that the 
secret which had been partly divulged by petty indiscretions, 
mainly due to the family of the Due de Gramont, was again 
maintained. 

“ As it always happens,” added His Majesty, “ such things 
are forgotten and to-day no one troubles about them.” 

His Majesty told me later what Prince Napoleon had just 
been saying to him, in his fury at seeing him remain inactive 
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and thus contributing, without moving a finger, to the defeat 
of Italy. The Emperor’s cousin reproved him for his non- 
interference, adding : “ I know that you are counting on the 
promises of Austria, but eventually you will be forced to 
intervene, and then instead of two live and wgorous allies 
you will find only a pair of wrecks beside you.” 

I permitted myself to draw the Emperor’s attention to the 
feeling of distrust which continues to make headway against 
him both in German and in Austrian public opinion. 

The Emperor replied that he was quite aware of it ; he 
insisted that his letter to Drouyn de Lhuys has been wrongly 
interpreted, and that this mistrust can only be removed by 
slow degrees. 

“ If one wished to understand the meaning that I intended 
to convey one must understand that when talking of a badly 
boundaried Prussia I was trying to explain my neutrality. 
If I did not admit some slight extension of Prussia I should 
be forced to intervene and to declare war against her. In 
speaking of the maintenance of your important position in 
Germany I admitted, on the other hand, those extensions 
which do not affect my neutrality. When I said that I did 
not think that I could allow you to undo the work which 
we had accomplished at the cost of our blood, I did not say 
that I would not permit you to advance, nor even that I would 
not consent to the collapse of Italian unity.” 

The Emperor then spoke of King Victor Emmanuel’s 
inconsiderate action, and he could not help laughing when he 
told me that the latter never had understood anything of war. 
He gave me to understand that he was delighted at this 
check, ^ which would make them think twice about their 
hankering after independence in relation to himself. He 
added that he was quite decided not to interfere. Garibaldi’s 
march on Munich also evoked a laugh. 

After this conversation the Emperor led me to his large 
map of Germany, covered with pins of the colours of Austria 
and Prussia. 

He began to discuss Benedek’s plan and said that his 
generals believed that they had fathomed it and found it 

’ Battle of Custozza, 24th June, 1866. 
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excellent ; personally, he was not sufficiently acquainted 
with the country to judge. To allow the Prussians to reach 
Jung-Bunzlau, to advance through the defiles of the 
mountains by a change of front, that is to say to penetrate 
behind Jospehstadt, to fall on the flank of the Prussians 
and cut off their retreat ; presumably that was the intention. 
He considered it excellent if we held sufficient forces. In 
any case he could not understand why the Prussians, after 
they had secured the Dresden-Berlin route by the invasion 
of Saxony, did not push on to Olderberg and Cracow. 

His Majesty then spoke of General Benedek and said that 
the confidence which our army reposed in him was shared 
by the French Army. “ Consequently,” said the Emperor, 

in the war with Italy each time that one knows one has to 
do with Benedek one gets out of the way and takes greater 
precautions than were taken at Melegnano. 

“ If he can mancemTe as well with 200,000 men as he can 
with 30,000 he is the greatest general of the moment.” 

The Emperor referred to our secret entente and spoke 
hopefully of its results, which might easily assume the 
proportions of an actual alliance. 

Meanwhile the Emperor invited me to visit him whenever 
I liked, whilst on his side he would write to me or ask me 
to come whenever he had anjThing to discuss. 

The Empress, whom I saw afterwards, gave me plentiful 
advice on the appliances needed for operations in the 
ambulances and hospitals. Above all she urged the necessity 
of sprinkling hospital beds with carbolic acid, which 
numerous experiments here have proved to be a preventative 
against typhus and fevers. 

Her Majesty spoke of the ample stocks which the large 
stores of lint and bandages hold. She gave me their addresses 
and told me to make any use of her in the matter. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon 

1st July, 1866. 

I saw the Emperor this morning ... it was clear from 
His Majesty’s tone that the Prussian successes have taken 
him by surprise, and that he is in some alarm at them. He 
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Still clings to the opinion, or seems to do so, that Austria 
will retain her prestige, and that even if beaten she %Yill come 
to the scratch again. He builds this theory on the wonderful 
vitality shown by her during the wars with the first Napoleon, 
and he says that the marriage with Marie Louise was made 
because his uncle w'as more afraid of Austria than of any 
other Power. But quantum mutatus is the Austria of to-day ! 

His Majesty knows nothing, or pretends to know’ nothing, 
of the future intentions of Italy, but he criticized very freely 
what had been done up to the present moment, and certainly 
not in eulogistic terms of Victor Emmanuel. He gave me to 
understand that Plon Plon^ wants him to arm, but that he 
does not mean to do it. 

Lord Cozviey to Lord Clarendon 

yd July. 

The consternation here at the successes of Prussia continues 
to be very great, I speak of high quarters. From accounts 
received here it w'ould seem that the Austrians have fought 
well, but that the needle gun is so destructive a weapon that 
nothing can stand against it. 

The Emperor is getting alarmed at his Frankenstein, and is 
turning his mind a little too late to the problem how Austria 
is to be saved. 

* Count Goliz to Count Bismarck 

Paris, Stii July, 1866. 

By Hand. 

Immediately after receiving Your Excellency’s esteemed 
telegram. No. 0 , of the 6th inst., which informed me of the 
Emperor Napoleon’s letter and of His Majesty the King’s 
reply in German, I sought an audience which the Emperor 
granted me that same evening. 

He had received His Majesty the King’s telegram in the 
course of the afternoon. I read him the concluding sentence 
which had been added to it in German, and left a French 
translation in his hands. I enclose a copy of the latter. 

Evidently the Emperor was much pleased with the general 
tenor of the King’s answer. But he asked for an explanation 
of the conditions for a truce which it mentions, more especially 
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of the words “ Maintenance of the military results achieved 
up to the present time I replied that in case of the co- 
operation of the King of Itaty (in whose concurrence the 
Emperor never seems to doubt) the King only wishes to 
secure the maintenance of his army and any military results 
that have been gained already. Unquestionably the latter 
inferred the position of the army and its strategical 
relation to the demarcation line which is being established. 
The maintenance of the army may oblige him to complete the 
present partial occupation of Bohemia, more especially the 
siege of Prague ; so that the cost of the army’s upkeep may 
be defrayed by the enemy. Both points met with the 
Emperor’s approval. 

He spoke with intense admiration of the astonishing result 
of the week’s campaign, which constitutes a record in the 
annals of warfare, and he acknowledged that this is not 
attributable to the use of needle-guns only. Further he 
considered it necessary to explain his recent actions, and to 
apologize for my not having been informed of them sooner. 
In the latter connection he stated that Prince Metternich 
did not bring him the Austrian proposals until late in the 
evening. 

As regards the first, he said that Russia and England have 
demanded a joint assurance of the continuance of the German 
Confederation. When I replied that I was unaware of the 
English action, but that the Russian was based apparently 
on the statement made by Prince Gortschakoff to 
Baron Talleyrand, which Baron Budberg, in the face of recent 
events, had pronounced unworkable, the Emperor answered 
that it was concerned quite seriously with a renunciatory 
note in . Berlin of the three neutral Powers. I ventured to 
reply that it would scarcely have served the interests of France 
to save a Confederation whose constitution, so early as 1859, 
all but forced Prussia into a coalition against that country. 
I then referred to the Emperor’s letter of nth June, and 
reminded His Majesty, without contradiction, that he himself 
had guaranteed the entirely retrospective character of the 
Austrian position in Germany and the strengthening of the 
Middle States, to which it referred. Further, I reminded him 
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of the Austrian reform project of 1863, from vrhich the 
re-establishment of our temporarily disturbed relations with 
France dates. It was on the same grounds, that is to say with 
the object of an empire of 70 million souls, that Austria 
allied itself with the Bamberg States before the outbreak of 
war. Under these circumstances the Emperor’s mediation 
caused me no anxiety. It secured us against concessions which 
the lUng’s generosity might have granted if the Bmperor 
Franz Josef had asked for them. At the same time I drew 
His Majesty’s attention to the point in the King’s telegram 
according to which General Gablenz had requested a truce 
“ pending direct negotiations This suggests that the 
Emperor Franz Josef is exploring two roads at one and the 
same time in order to discover which offers the most 
favourable terms. The Emperor admitted that this aspect 
of the case had not escaped him. 

In the course of our very protracted conversation I con- 
stantly reminded the Emperor of his pre-war promises and 
of his assent to our programme ; insisting that further con- 
siderations applied only to the extras that we should have to 
claim in compensation for the sacrifices of war. The Emperor 
never contradicted me, though, on the other hand, he rarely 
expressed agreement. 

Yesterday I visited M. Drouyn de Lhuys, who assured me 
that His Majesty the ICing’s letter has produced a most 
friendly impression. It is open, sympathetic, and 
unrcser%'ed ; altogether different from those the King of 
Italy writes. I ofaser\'cd that the Emperor acknowledges 
the mutual obligations between ourselves and Italy, and 
consequently must have foreseen the difficulty of the task 
he had assumed without consulting the two belligerent parties. 
The Minister replied that the worst of it is that each party 
lays the blame on the other. I answered that this was 
unavoidable, and that I expected nothing from the truce 
negotiations. Such negotiations would presuppose that 
a common point of agreement had been reached between 
Prussia, Italy, and Austria. If France wishes to intcr%'cnc 
in these, as later in the terms of peace, she must first guarantee 
that the Austrian army in the south shall remain stationar}'. 
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After our experiences during the discussion of armaments 
we can no longer rely on Austria’s bare word. French 
guarantees are essential. Otherwise the only result of any 
transaction Prussia might arrange with Austria would be 
that w'e should be confronted with 150,000 fresh Austrian 
troops — and this would scarcely harmonize with the promise 
of benevolent neutrality. By this agreement France would 
be depriving our ally of his chosen battle-field and it is 
doubtful w'hether he could find another W'hich would conform 
with the obligations imposed upon him by the treaty. 

To this I added the question w’hether it is true that France 
has sent ships and troops to Venice. The Minister answ^ered 
that these are only in preparation ; it is hoped that the wa\’ing 
of a few flags will prove sufficient to protect the present 
French occupation of Venice. If, on the contrary, Italy 
attempts to seize the town, France w 411 have no scruples 
in responding vigorously. 

With regard to General Gablenz’s negotiations, concerning 
W'hich I held contrary information, M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
observed that according to Austria tliey concerned tire truce 
only, and that the General holds no political authority. 

The Minister attempted to deduce from our military 
successes that Austria is innocent of our continual reproach 
that she had been the first to arm, w^hereas we ourselves have 
been preparing for a long time. I replied that his first con- 
clusion w^as certainly rvrong : Austria did arm. She was not 
ready only because she never w^ould be ready, even if she 
had three years’ notice. I admitted that we w^ere prepared ; 
we had been prepared for years, thanks to our excellent 
military organization which, in anticipation of the W'ar w'hich 
w'as bound to occur sooner or later, enabled us to place 
300,000 men in the field within eleven days. 

M. Drouyn de Lhuys himself took the initiative to inform 
me concerning the professed Anglo-Russian action. He had 
not yet heard of the Russian move w'hen he told me that no 
proposals had been made on his side. He had told 
Baron Budberg that France, to whom the German Con- 
federation was neither useful nor harmful, was bound by 
its present friendly relations witli Prussia to resist a joint 
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declaration which is hostile to Prussian policy, I allowed 
myself to remark that such a statement had about as much 
significance as if a European Power of the present day were 
to declare Francis II I^ng of Naples, 

On the whole the interview was of a very friendly nature, 
and I was concerned to insist repeatedly and without 
contradiction on our minimum claims ; especially on the 
reorganization of Germany with Austria excluded, I remarked 
that Austria could no longer reproach us with our treaty with 
Italy, since it considered its Italian possessions so utterly 
worthless that, although victorious in the south, it handed 
them over to the Emperor of the French. 

Since M. Drouyn de Lhuys was impatient for news about 
the truce and our terms of peace, I told him the contents of 
the telegram. No. 59, of last evening ; referring to 
the possibility of an interruption in telegraphic intercourse 
by means of a private note. 

Yesterday afternoon I had a talk with General Flcury, 
who expressed his satisfaction at our success in the most 
unmistakable terms. He told me he is completely isolated, 
though he believes he is in agreement with the Emperor. 
He seemed anxious to be sent as mediator to royal head- 
quarters. If Your Excellency thinks this suitable, please 
telegraph me instructions ; I could then give the Emperor 
a hint. 

The French generals are consumed %\dth envy at the 
Prussian victories, and sooner or later will urge war against 
us. However, the Emperor will not willingly consent, since 
he knows that we should have the whole of Germany, 
probably Russia, and possibly England, on our side ; and 
in the present plight of the Austrian army Russia alone could 
easily hold it in check. . . . 

^ Prince Retm to King William I 

Paris, loth July, 1866. 

I reached Paris this morning at about ii a.m., and have 
had the honour, during the course of the afternoon, 
of delivering Your Majesty'’.s letter to the Ernperor 
Napoleon. The audience, which lasted a considcr.able time. 
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impressed me unfavourably. I missed the calm and clarity 
which I associate with him. To-day he was a man whose 
conscience seems uneasy, and who is at a loss how to extricate 
himself from the situation which he himself has created 
in Italy, 

After the Emperor had read Your Majesty’s letter he 
inquired the terms on which Prussia was prepared to grant 
a truce. I replied that since the Emperor had offered to act 
as intermediary it was for him to step between the 
belligerents and suggest terms. I added that I was not com- 
missioned to discuss the truce with him, but that Your 
Majesty had commanded me to assure the Emperor that 
Prussia would act with great moderation when the time came. 
I drew attention to the fact that tliis toleration would be 
easier to estimate if we knew the exact strength of feeling 
amongst the Prussian people, who were beginning to demand 
categorically that Prussia should not relinquish her conquests. 
But in spite of this feeling Your Majesty would be content 
to recognize as a basis of peace a confederation reform scheme, 
such as was proposed in the former Assembly, subject to 
a few minor modifications. The Emperor would find these 
demands all the easier to accept since he has himself declared 
that the proposals do not prejudice French interests. 

To my intense surprise I learnt that the Emperor knew 
nothing but the general outlines of this Confederation 
Reform Scheme. It was true that Count Goltz had mentioned 
it once ; it was possible that he had declared himself not 
unfavourable to it ; but he really could not remember that 
he had ever consented definitely to the plan and was not at 
all sure what it included. 

I did not attempt to conceal my amazement from the 
Emperor. Your Majesty had been confident that the 
Emperor approved of the scheme, and had believed that he 
could rely on the fact. The Emperor’s conversations with 
Count Bismarck, both at Biarritz and in Paris, long before 
Prussia had expressed its \dews on the proposed reform, 
had long since convinced the King, my master, that the 
Emperor sympathized wholeheartedly Mth the Prussian plan. 

His Majesty seemed considerably perplexed how to 
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discnlsnelc himself from these conflictinc nrr^im'.enJ?, .After 
I had refreshed his memory hy recapitulating: the main priin’.--. 
of the Reform Scheme he declared that botii England ar.-J 
Russia v.'ould oppose the exclusion of Atistria. I'rom whu 
the Emperor told me later, in connection with Confederation 
reform, I patliercd that, although he was mllini: to 
Prussia an increase of territory, indeed he was dotinitclv ir. 
favour of it, he foresaw, in a Prussia which should nslc 
Germany alone and without the countcrhalancc of .Au'tria, 
an all too powerful neighbour. A parliament in which 
Pnissia svill preponderate fills him with anxiety and he 
anticipates that even if Prussia docs not annc.x the middle 
and small States at the present moment, this act will he (Uify 
n question of time : “ unc antiexton cn liaix temps," as the 
Empress told me. 

.Acainst this I urged that, in the present state of German 
politics, one point which especially concerned tlie Emperor 
would prove decisive ; which hand wielded the s'.vord. 
Since Prussia claimed the military Icadcrsliip only in North 
Germany, whilst the South German States were to he left 
to their own devices, it stood to reason that the concentration 
of power in Prussia’s hand would not materiali/e, Prir ij 
never will as'-irnilatc with the South Germans. Consequenth 
she will not extend her dominion in their direction, hut will 
content hcr«eif with iii-cussin<-f wltit them in parliam-Tu 
certain internal atfaira of mutmai interc-t. 


I-atcr the Emperor reverted to t’nc qii(‘tinn /-f th.'' truce, 
hut when I ur"cd him to send someone to licadquartcr'. a* 
A’our Nlajc'-ty n4;s he decided I’nat this would, only v>v-tc 
lirruj and tint th.e telegraph was to he preferred. 

I pointed out t'na* t5;c wires were often damnued hy t!;c 
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must convince him that victorious Prussia could not possibly 
accept a truce which would only give the defeated enemy time 
to recover. Also the King, my most gracious master, could 
come to no agreement with the enemy without the assent 
of the icing of Italy. 

The Emperor confessed to me fairly openly that it Avas 
Italy that caused him most anxiety ; lest it should refuse to 
obey his orders and continue fighting. Then he dismissed 
me with the promise : “ He w'ould think it over and that 
he hoped to see me again.” 

The other part of our conversation, in which I gave the 
Emperor a detailed account of the battle of Koniggratz 
and of the movements of Your Majesty’s troops on that 
glorious day, seemed to please him better. He inquired 
especially as to the personal share Your Majesty took in the 
supreme command of the battle, and after the effect of the 
needle-gun and the artillery. 

A longer conversation which I had after this audience 
with the Empress only supplied a commentar)' on the 
Emperor’s statements. It would suit His Majesty far better 
if w'e annexed Hanover or Hesse-Cassel only ; this hegemony 
in Germany made him very uneasy. “ You have displayed 
such energy and promptitude in your movements that with 
such a nation for our neighbour we should run the risk of 
finding you one day in front of Paris before w'e had ever 
suspected it. I shall go to bed French and w'ake up 
Prussian,” said the Empress. She maintains that public 
opinion in France will soon realize these dangers, that 
a movement will be started W'hich the Government will not 
be in a position to repress, and that w'e shall need caution. 
She claims that France has done us an immense service by 
her neutrality ; Austria complains bitterly of the fact. 
We should not forget this service, but should make it possible 
for the Emperor to arrange terms of peace which will not 
humiliate Austria too severely. 

I asked the noble lady several times wiiat she suggested ; 
I begged her to arrange for someone to be sent to head- 
quarters witli these proposals, because this w'as the only 
means of ending the w'ar quickly. Finally she promised me 
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to do her best ; insisting time after time that for herself 
France desired nothing but peace. The Empress then fetched 
an atlas, and sketched all sorts of plans upon the map for 
Germany. From this %Yhole conversation, part in jest and 
part in earnest, I gathered that the crux lies in dread of a too 
strong and powerful neighbour, and that the wedge of 
a neutral dummy would be welcomed joyfully. 

In conclusion the Empre.ss remarked that after all the views 
of Prussia and France do not differ very widely, and that 
there is still room for an agreement between them. 

I have thought it my duty in this letter to give Your 
Majesty a simple resume of my conversation with the 
Emperor and the Empress, without drawing any politic.tl 
conclusions. Count Goltz’s detailed report, which accompanies 
it, will throw a clearer light on the existing situation in Paris 
than I am in a position to supply. 

Lord Co:clcy to Lord Stanley 

loth July, iS66. 

Prince Mcttcrnich on hearing of the passage of the Po by 
the troops under General Cialdini had inquired of the 
Emperor what was to be done and whether the Austrians 
were to defend themselves or not. The Prince rcccis’cd no 
answer until ycstcrd.iy afternoon, when he was desired to 
wait upon His Imperial Majesty. The following is the accoimt 
given me of the conversations which ensued. 

His Majesty adverted first to tlw state of ciespondency 
wliich, according to the accounts which he had received, 
prevailed at Vienna. The Prince replied that the accounts 
ss'crc quite correct and that lie himsvlf had contrifnited a? 
rntich as .any to th.at depression, for that he had not I'cen aide 
to conce.al from his Government that the hopes which had 
been cntcrt.iincd of France for the restoration of pc.ice could, 
noiwithst.anding the sacrifices made by .‘Vustria, no longer 
he counted upon in th.e presence of facts, 'Pho Emperor 
ansv.ercd that fie had wi ,hcd to proceed uith caution hut 
that lii-i rc-ohilion '.’..is now t.'iien, that he ;d>out to ''s i.d 
Prince Napoleon to lii-. father-in-bw, King XicUit 
and an A.D.C. to each of the headquarters of the Italian ard 
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Prussian armies, that they would be instructed to insist on 
an immediate armistice. General Le Boeuf would be 
employed on one service, General Frossard on the other. 
The French Ambassador at Berlin would likewise be 
instructed to proceed to the headquarters of the King of 
Prussia with orders to support General Fossard’s remon- 
strances. The. French fleet in the Mediterranean would at 
the same time be directed to proceed without loss of time to 
Venice, and the soldiers of the active army on furlough would 
at once be called in. 

Prince Metternich, who had gone to the Emperor in great 
emotion, said that the decision of His Majesty had prevented 
this being the last interview which he should have asked of 
him for, having led His Government after the declaration of 
the Moniteur to believe in the sincerity of His Majesty’s 
support, had this been now denied nothing would have 
remained for him but to take his leave and to have joined the 
army now fighting for the defence of his countr)'. 

The Emperor embraced Prince Metternich, and bid him 
take heart ; he said that there was no longer any cause for the 
shadow of a difference between the French and Austrian 
Governments, that the cession of Venetia had removed 
any difficulty to a good understanding, and that he would 
not permit the loss of another inch of ground to the Austrian 
Empire ; nay, more, in any negotiation for peace he would 
do all in his power to procure the cession to Austria of the 
County of Glatz. 

Speaking of the fresh pretentions of Italy, His Majesty 
declared that, should the Italians attempt to take possession 
of any territory beyond the Venetia handed over to them by 
himself, they would find a French army on the frontier to 
oppose tliem. 

The Emperor added that he wo’dd himself take measures 
for restoring confidence at Vienna. His Majesty telegraphed 
to tlie Emperor of Austria assuring him of his sympathy and 
support, and exhorting him to allow neither his subjects 
nor his enemies to suppose tliat the cause of Austria was lost. 

I now revert to events antecedent to this intervdew. That 
the Emperor, as soon as the first flush of excitement had 
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, Lord Cowley to Lord Stanley 

nth July, 1866. 

The Emperor sent for me. He said that he found himself 
in a most cruel position and that it had become absolutely 
necessary to take a resolution and get out of it. That 
resolution was to restore peace if possible, but to effect this 
Austria must be prepared to accept the preliminaries of 
peace insisted upon by Prussia. He had seen Goltz, Reuss, 
and Metternich, and the matter stood thus at the present 
moment. He had desired Goltz to telegraph to Berlin to 
ask whether, if these preliminaries were accepted by Austria, 
an armistice v/ould be immediately granted. If the answer 
was favourable he should recommend the Austrian Govern- 
ment to close vnth it. Prince Metternich wanted him to 
place an army of observation on the frontier, which he said 
would bring Prussia to reason at once. He, the Emperor, 
on the contrar}”^, was convinced that in the present excited 
state of Germany such a measure would have no effect. 
On the contrar)', insolent questions as to his intentions would 
be put to him, and war would be the consequence. 

But he was not prepared for war, nor could he be 
under two months. The object, then, of all parties should 
be to restore peace, and he hoped that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would aid him both at Berlin and Vienna by recom- 
mending the one to consent to an armistice if the preliminaries 
of peace were agreed to, and the other to agree to those 
preliminaries. 

The Emperor gave many reasons why in his opinion it 
would be madness to continue the war on the part of Austria. 
She would infallibly be beaten, and the exigencies of 
Prussia would increase. At present she might retain all her 
dominions with the exception of V enetia, on the condition of 
exclusion from Germany. This would not be a great hard- 
ship and she had better accept the position. 

I observed that Italy was already increasing her demands. 
Did the Emperor mean to support those demands ? I did 
not obtain any positive answer. 

I have not time to write to you at the length I would wish, 
for I only saw the Emperor very late. V^at I am anxious for 
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do the same — and, further, if necessary, press the Prussian 
Government to consent to an armistice. Prince Metternich, 
His Majesty continued, wanted him to place an army of 
observation on the Prussian frontier with a view to controlling 
the pretensions of Prussia, but His Majesty felt that such 
a step might produce very different consequences — ^that 
flushed with their successes, proud of their army, and driven 
on by popular excitement, the Prussian Government might 
demand explanations, which might lead to irritating 
discussions and eventually to war. That His Majesty was 
•most anxious to avoid war, and, indeed, could not prepare 
for it under two mqnths — that, therefore, he could not comply 
Mth Prince Metternich ’s wishes. . . . 

The Emperor continued that if Austria persisted in carrying 
on the war he feared that she would not obtain the terms 
which were possible at present. His Majesty had no con- 
fidence in her unaided powers of resistance. She would incur 
fresh disasters and all her neighbours would want to 
participate in the spoils resulting from her ruin. Besides 
which emissaries would undermine the spirit of the 
population. 

Speaking of the efforts which he had made, and was making, 
to terminate the war His Majesty said that he had accepted 
the cession of Venetia in the belief that he was rendering 
a service to the Italian Government. He did not think that 
an Italian army could become masters of the Quadrilateral ; 
a war there might be prolonged indefinitely to the ruin of 
Italy. However, he had no pretentions to impose his opinion, 
still less could he think of making war upon a country which 
his arms had helped to constitute. If Italy would not receive 
Venetia from him she must take it for herself. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Stanley 

12th July. 

Prince Reuss saw the Emperor immediately after his 
arrival in Paris. It may be well to state that he was very 
intimate at the Tuileries during several years when he filled 
the post of Secretary to the Prussian Embassy here, and was 
probably chosen on that account for the delicate mission 
with which he had been entrusted. 
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this dangerous auxiliary which in 1859 contributed to the 
cessation of hostilities in Italy. I am so convinced that the 
interests of both our countries and of Europe itself demand 
a prompt solution of the impending difficulties that I do not 
hesitate to accept the principles proposed by Your Govern- 
ment at Frankfort. Prince Reuss wall explain to Your Majesty 
the difficulties of my situation and how greatly my efforts 
tend to strengthen confidence in Your Majesty’s lofty and 
benevolent views for France. 

As for Italy, I have no doubt that she will accept the 
armistice on the day that you accept it. 


Lord Cowley to Lord Stanley 

i 6 tli Jtdy, 1866. 

It appears to me that the altered position of the Continent 
which must come upon the signature of peace may become 
one of greater peril to England than is at present anticipated. 
Two new large military powers will have been created which 
may certainly prove a check to each other and to France, 
but which may as certainly combine if they have any object 
to attain in common. But these powers also we at becoming 
great maritime powers, and however httle we may dread 
a combination of their military forces, we ought hardly to 
look with indifference upon a possible combination of their 
naval resources. 

Now since I have known the Emperor the coalition of two 
or thr''e powers to keep the others in order has always been 
a favourite theorj^ of his. Before the Crimean War it was 
England and France which were to exercise this rule ; during 
the war, and particularly during the negotiations for peace, 
England, France, and Austria were to form the favoured 
Triumvirate. Afterwards, and until the end of the Italian 
war, England, France, and Russia was the order of the day. 

Since then many little events have occurred to weaken the 
Emperor’s confidence in England, not, indeed, that he does 
not desire to keep well Mtlr us, but that he cannot always feel 
sure of our sympathy and support. I should not now, 
therefore, be surprised to see him lean towards Prussia, 
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* Prince MetteniicJi to Count Mensdorff 

Paris, 26th July, 1866, 

Very confidential. 

After my audience with the Emperor, which left a most 
painful impression, I ^dsited the Empress. Her Majesty 
received me Mth tears in her eyes. She is very uneasy about 
the Emperor’s health and about his physical and moral 
decline, of which she gave me the most convincing proofs. 

“ During the five days of my absence,” she said, “ every- 
thing has changed. On my return I found the Emperor 
wea&r than ever, and completely at the merc}’^ of the man 
whom he has made Prime Minister, who is the cause of our 
moral decadence and who, if left to himself, v.dll dethrone us. 
I had returned indignant at what I had heard en route, all 
the more indignant because I had witnessed the detestable 
effects produced upon the public and upon the army by 
the unheard of attitude of the Government. I find a man sick, 
irresolute, exhausted.” 

The Empress told me afterwards that for the last two j'ears 
(the time of the scandal which 1 have had occasion to mention 
alreadj') the Emperor has fallen into a state of complete 
prostration ; no longer bussing himself about the Govern- 
ment, but writing Julius Ccesar and devoting to it the little 
strength that remains to him. She told me that the ministerial 
councils which he had attended during that time furnished 
ample proofs of this exhaustion, which no longer permitted 
him to direct the Council. 

“ He can no longer walk, no longer sleep, and scarcely 
eat,” said the Empress. 

She told me that at the soiree of 4th July, at which I was 
present, the last gleam sparkled in the Emperor’s eyes. The 
instinct of the magnificent role which we were giwng him, the 
thought of the vast effect which would be produced upon 
the world by the note which he had just been Avriting for 
the Moniteur, all this had acted upon him like alcohol — and 
had intoxicated him to such a degree that she herself was 
alarmed at the responsibility he was assuming. Two days 
later, when the difficulties became apparent, and above all 
when the news from \fienna gave him the measure of our 
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tlisasters, he relapsed into a decline which had only itroun 
worse. 

It is to the point that the day before yesterday, Mtitulw 
(23rd July), the Empress proposed to the Emperor that he 
should .abdicate and entrust the recency to her. 

“I .assure you,” continued Her Majesty, “that we .arc 
m.archinc to our downfall, and the best thine would be if 
the Emperor could disappear suddenly, for a time at Ica.'-t." 

Her Majesty discussed at length what we could do to arrive, 
v.ithout grave disaster, at the moment when the Einpcmr 
is compelled to ch.ingc sides. According to the Emprrsi 
this c.annot fail to happen on the day when he revisits the 
army. She tried to induce the Emperor to visit the c.rtnp at 
Chalons before going to \h‘chy, but she failed. .-\t Vichy 
the Emperor will sec no one except Drouyn de Eluos. 
whom she has succeeded in scntling there. During thf' 
time sire will do what she can to influence the other Minister *•. 
She begged me to my best with Rouher and Gencr,il I’lcury, 
i\ho she bclievc.s h.as still some influence on this dull and 
worn-out mind. 

.*^he believes that our threats to come to an irnmediaie 
agreement with Prussia and It.aly would g.dvani/r the 
Emperor a little. 

'Sever, since I have knonn the Imperial couple, have I srrn 
the Emperor such a complete cipher or the lirnprc'''; takifsg 
mir interests to heart with such intense ardour and rc.tl. 

I'nfnrtiinatelv tlie remit of it .all i' that we c.utrint v-; 


count on any enerru-tic move on tin* 
•*ecnr to jrje irjconte't.ible th.u the 
e.mnn; i rt long, 'ri'.e Frencli public : 
a dr.f-.lic cli.mge uhich th.c Emperor v 


part of I'rau'. SVfi.it 
jirc’ent rtafe of thin-s 
:'nti th'- armv v, ill ef?r‘’t 
ill no: hr ahir to avriid. 
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I do not think the future is a pleasant look-out for England. 
I have no faith in the friendship of Prussia, and if ever she 
becomes a naval power she will give us trouble. The Emperor, 
who sees of what little assistance England with her present 
policy can be to him, thinks it probably safer to trust to 
Bismarck, who happens to be as great an enemy to revolution 
as himself. We shall see, however, what the latter will do 
with the democratic elements which abound in Germany. 

Loi'd CoToley to Lord Bloomfield 

July, 1866. 

I forgot in my letter of yesterday to answer your question 
about the Emperor’s health. I do not conceive that there is 
anjlhing seriously wrong with him. He suffers from 
rheumatism and neuralgic pains, and like all of us he is 
growing older. It is the fashion to say that his intellect is 
not w'hat it was. I should rather say that it is in energy, not 
in intellect, that he is the w^orse for w'ear. His conduct to 
Austria has been abominable, but I do not think intentionally 
so. . . . ^^^^at Prussia may have promised remains to be 
seen. 

Lord Cotoley to Lord Stanley 

loth August, 1866. 

I have seen my Prussian colleague this afternoon w'ho, on 
condition of absolute secrecy, and on an assurance from me 
that his revelation shall never appear in a blue book (the terror 
of all foreign diplomatists), has communicated to me all that 
passed between himself and the French Government with 
reference to the demand made at Berlin for an extension 
of the French frontier towards the Rliine. I have made 
a hasty memorandum of his statement, wdiich I enclose, and 
which you must receive with indulgence as time fails me to 
w'rite othervwse than rapidly. 

Goltz holds the same opinion that I do — ^that this demand 
is an afterthought, brought about by the state of public 
opinion in France. There is no doubt that the Emperor is 
seriously alarmed at the information which he has received 
from the countrjf. The Empress told Goltz that she looked 
upon the present state of things as le commencement de la 
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fin de la dynastic. This is exaggeration. '\’^*hat with Mexico, 
what with Italy, what with his late mediation, the Emperor 
has no doubt fallen in prestige, but as yet there arc no signs 
of public discontent. What is more unsatisfactory- is the state 
of his health. He has come back from Vichy very unwell, 
and there is no doubt that his bodily indisposition is the effect 
of the over-e.xcitement of the last three months. He is better 
to-day, but perfect quiet is ordered and he has not seen his 
Ministers since his return. There is something wrong with 
the bladder, for which leeches were applied yesterday. 

Among other things which Goltz remarked to me was His 
Majesty’s nerv'ousness, and want of calm (so extraordinary- 
in him) during the late negotiations, and his almost abject 
fear lest Prussia should continue hostilities. He said that he 
put his existence into Goltz’s hands. 

Lord Cozeley to Lord Stanley 

lotk August, jS66. 

The Emperor, said Drouyn de Lhuys, had been unwilling 
to complicate matters at Nikolsburg by the introduction of 
French expectations, but now that peace was as good .a? 
made the moment had arrived when the interests of France 
could no longer be neglected. Tlie subject then had been 
brought before the Prussian Government by M. Penedetti 
in the most amicable form. No official demand had been 
made, but it had been intimated to the Prussian Government 
that France would require a better strategical frontier for 
her defence than she now possessed. There was no wish for 
aggrandizement in the Emperor’s mind, but a great solicitude 
for the safety of France. 

Colonel Claremont * to Lord Coztley 

August, tSOO. 

Tliat war against Prussia is certain at some future date 
does not seem to be doubted for a moment by any ofneer 
in the army. Time may modify their views, but I never f..r.v 
them so excited upon any subject ; the mo-.t sensible, the 
quietest, and most reasonable amongst them ray- openly that 

> Milit.iry- at the Dritijh gret.-nr,- t.n 
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it is a question of existence for the Emperor, and that the 
aggrandizement of Prussia renders it imperative that they 
should again have the Rhine as their frontier line. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Bloomfield 

i$th August, 1866. 

There cannot be two opinions as to the state of the public 
mind as well as of the sentiments of the Army. If Prussia 
does not make some sort of concession the Emperor will 
find it difficult to keep the one and the other in order. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Stanley 

i 6 th August, 1866. 

The events of the last month have been so extraordinary’^ 
that I can only account for them by supposing that the 
Emperor’s mind and heart are failing him. It is impossible 
that the demands made at Berlin should have been put forward 
without his full concurrence — ^yet on Saturday he told Goltz 
that Benedetti had acted without instructions, that he had 
been misunderstood by Bismarck, and that he {the Emperor) 
requested that the w’hole affair of the demand should be 
considered “ comme nulle et non avenue ”. 

This happened after reading Bismarck’s despatch declining 
to comply with the French demands, which appears to have 
been couched in language that Goltz thought necessary to 
modify. Goltz describes the Emperor as positively an object 
of pity, looking wretchedly ill and hardly seeming to know’ 
w’hat he w’as aiming at. His Majesty admitted that he had 
always declared in his conversations witli Goltz that he w'anted 
nothing for France, and that Prussia w’as perfectly justified 
in resisting his present pretensions, and he excused what he 
had done as the result of the pressure of popular opinion, 
ending by expressing the hope that it might still be possible 
for Prussia to do something to alleviate his position towards 
the French nation. Goltz seems desirous of obtaining some 
concession in the Emperor’s favour, and I presume that 
Benedetti ’s instructions are to w’ork in the same sense. 
Drouyn, w’ho does not agree with the Emperor, told Goltz 
so very fairly and said, moreover, that tlie Emperor in desisting 
from his intentions w’as preparing for his ow’n dow’nfall. 

u 
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Such inconsistencies as I have described on the Emperor’s 
part can only be accounted for by great weakness somewhere, 
and I begin to think that the illness under which he is 
suffering, which has something to do with the bladder, 
affects his head, which I am told is sometimes the case, 
although it is not dangerous. 

I hear on all sides that there is great dissatisfaction in the 
country, and particularly in the Army, not that people care 
one sixpence about an extension of frontier, but that they 
cannot stomach the favour displayed by the Emperor towards 
Prussia. War is in general looked upon as inevitable. 

Lord Cotdey to Lord Stmiley 

lytli Avgust, 1866. 

I saw the Emperor for a short time this afternoon. I thought 
him looking very ill, and he complained of weakness and 
fatigue. It seems that he had another attack of fever yesterday. 

My conversation with His Majesty was not of any great 
importance. He alluded to Belgium, and I said that his 
assurances had been what I expected and were quite satis- 
factory. He complained that there was no longer any secrecy 
in diplomacy, and said that his intentions had been mis- 
represented and that an inquiry had been magnified into 
a demand. 

He seemed so much out of spirits that I endeavoured to 
give him what comfort I could by observing that w'hen time 
was givon to France for reflection it would be seen that His 
Majesty had rendered great service to humanity by his 
mediation. . . . 

The rest of the conversation turned on what Prussia might 
or might not do. The Emperor professed utter ignorance 
of her intentions, but thought her difficulties would be great. 

I certainly never saw His Majesty so much out of sorts. 

* Count Goltz to Count Bismarck 

Paris, 2.0th August, 1S66. 

The fresh proposals which, at the Emperor’s express 
command, M. Benedetti has made to Your Excellency, are so 
entirely contradictory to those which M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
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presented similarly at the Imperial command (as contained 
in tlie second postscript to my communication, No. 435), 
that, on receipt of your telegram of the i8th inst., I felt 
obliged to obtain immediately an authentic explanation of the 
discrepancies. 

The Emperor received me yesterday afternoon. The 
essential points of his explanation I hastened to telegraph to 
Your Excellency, under No. 109. But since it is important 
to throw every possible light on this particular matter, I have 
the honour to supply in what follows a detailed account of 
my conversation with the Emperor. 

I told His Majesty that the evening before I had received 
a telegram from Your Excellency wliich informed me con- 
fidentially of certain proposals which M. Benedetti had made 
on Friday evening in respect to Luxemburg and Belgium, 
The said Ambassador claimed to be directly commissioned 
by the Emperor, and it seemed that even M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
was to know nothing about it. Possibly, therefore, Your 
Excellency would never have mentioned it to me if, on the 
folloMng day, you had not received a communication from me 
the contents of which glaringly contradicted M. Benedetti’s 
disclosures. I now told the Emperor that on Monday 
I discussed Mth M. Drouyn de Lhuys the conversation which 
I had Mth His Majesty on the iith ; and that the Minister, 
while not concealing that he himself held a different opinion, 
added the assurance that he would carrj' out conscientiously 
whatever policy the Emperor commanded. Ylien the con- 
versation passed to Belgium the Minister said that 
unfortunately the Emperor had barred everj^ possibility of 
French aggrandizement in this direction also. At the moment 
he was doubtful whether tlic declaration of His Majesty 
referred to any agreement in regard to future eventualities 
or only to the present scheme for rectifying the boundar)^ 
and he was intending to give me fuller information later. 
Accordingly when I questioned him on Thursday he told 
me His Majesty did not consider this an opportune moment 
to discuss Belgium. This I said I had reported to Your 
Excellency and that the discrepancy between the declaration 
of tlie h'linister for Foreign Affairs and the confidential 
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disclosures of the Ambassador must have caused Your 
Excellency to make me acquainted with the latter. 

^ The Emperor, who had, in the course of my explanations, 
given many signs of impatience and in particular had in- 
terrupted me in my report of the statements made by Drouyn 
de Lhuys, although I had done this in a most forbearing 
manner, with the exclamation : “ I see that this cannot go 
on ! He must go ! ” Now he answered : — 

He had tried to avoid the unfortunate results which had 
arisen out of the first French proposals. He could not deny 
that he was dissatisfied with the way in which M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys had handled the matter. It was true that he had himself 
approved of the proposals. But he had intended to enter upon 
a friendly and strictly confidential exchange of views with the 
Prussian Government, and to avoid anything which could 
disturb the good relations between the two Powers, Instead of 
this a peremptory and threatening character had been given to 
proposals which should have formed the basis of friendly 
discussion. Also the matter had become public knowledge, 
the newspapers had taken it up, and consequently the 
refusal had made a disagreeable impression throughout 
France. After this experience he had considered it advisable 
to adopt a different course. He had therefore instructed 
M. Benedetti verbally to continue to exchange ideas con- 
fidentially and amicably with Your Excellency and to ascertain 
what was practicable in the direction towards which public 
opinion in France had talien up such a decided attitude. 
By this means it might be possible to avoid official 
despatches and the indiscretions which seemed inseparable 
from them. Concerning the correspondence with 
Lord Cowley, the Emperor told me nothing that I did not 
know already ; and did not appear to consider that the 
communication made to Lord Cowley by Drouyn de Lhuys 
at His Majesty’s command afforded any obstacle in the way 
of the execution of the instructions given to M. Benedetti, 

I expressed to the Emperor my thanks and satisfaction in 
regard to the course His Majesty had taken as well as in regard 
to the sentiments to which he had thereby given expression, 
adding that in these circumstances I also would not mention 
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the matter to M. Drou5m de Lhuys. At the same time 
I drew attention to the fact that at our last meeting (before 
receiving the Emperor’s last instructions) hi. Benedetti 
had discussed the compensation question with what I con- 
sidered excessive warmth, and that if, as it seemed, he had 
maintained the same attitude in his interview’s with Your 
Excellency he w’as gravely imperilling the success of his 
mission. According to the confidential information w’hich 
I had received from Your Excellency, the Imperial Ambassador 
declared that under no circumstances does the Emperor 
desire a breach in our friendly relations ; but he is displaying 
a greater zeal than the case justifies w’hen he presses for an 
answ’er from His Majesty the King w’itliin three or four 
days — ^and more of the same sort. Naturally this must annoy 
Your Excellency, and cannot help embittering the calm and 
passionless spirit on which such negotiations depend for their 
success. On the other hand, it cannot be forgotten that the 
matter concerns a decision w’hich the King holds very strongly. 
He regards any extension of French territor}’- as unthinkable. 
After mature deliberation he is reluctant to bind himself, 
in view’ of remote eventualities, concerning the recognition 
of a neutral country, and thereby to oppose England, w’hich 
at present is especially Avell disposed tow'ards us. The 
decision is not made easier by the unrest which the recent 
French proposals have produced. Consequently any pressure 
is likely to evoke a refusal. Only if His Majesty the King is 
allow’ed ample leisure to w’eigh this difficult matter carefully 
is an agreement possible. 

The Emperor coincided fully w’ith this opinion, and said 
that if M. Benedetti displayed excessive zeal he must restrain 
him. There w’as no need for desperate haste. The matter 
should be discussed in a calm and friendly spirit, and all 
pressure should be avoided. In no case did the Emperor 
w’ish to endanger our friendly relations. 

I carefully avoided any explicit discussion of the proposals, 
because I w’as insufficiently acquainted with their details ; 
and I had no cause to suggest any alternative to the method 
of communication between Your Excellency and M. Benedetti 
which tlie Emperor has planned, or to set it aside. Similarh’ 
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the Emperor, who was ignorant as to how much I knew about 
the proposals, avoided the initiative and merely asked if 
I thought that he would obtain Luxemburg immediately. 
I replied that really I was not in a position to ofFer any opinion, 
but I scarcely saw ho%v v.'e should be able to do more than 
renounce our garrison rights ; and that consequently the 
question was whether the King of Holland would be satisfied 
with a hint of future developments. The Emperor objected 
\’ehemently that it was quite impossible that this Sovereign 
should be allowed any hand in future settlements, and seemed 
to presuppose that he was likely to suffer, and to suffer at 
our hands. 

With regard to the indiscretions w'hich the Emperor 
deplored, I reminded him that sometimes ice had been accused 
of them. Meanwhile I was able to produce fresh proof that 
information concerning the French proposals had issued 
from Paris itself. I then informed the Emperor of the actual 
contents of the written report sent me by the King’s 
Ambassador in Brussels, dated on the loth inst., No. 391. 

I am sorr)' that I was not in possession of a communication 
which reached me only this morning. The same speculator 
on the Bourse, who knew of the plan for a Convention before 
I did, announced yesterday that France had made fresh 
proposals to Berlin, and that their acceptance is confidently 
expected. This suggests that the leakage is to seek amongst 
the Emperor’s immediate surroundings. 

Your Excellency will find in the above a confirmation of 
the suspicions which I mentioned in my telegram No. no, 
in reply to the esteemed telegram No. 126. There is not the 
least doubt that the Emperor will avoid the slightest estrange- 
ment from us. The involuntary signs of displeasure which 
he displayed over the clumsy conduct of his sen'ants — and, 
indeed, equally of his Minister of Foreign Affairs and of his 
Ambassador to Berlin — confirmed his positwe assurances. 
That M. Benedetti should have been taken into his chief’s 
confidence and that the latter incited him to speak rashly 
is most unlikely, owing to the personal enmitj* that exists 
between them. Whether the Am’oassador is so lacking in 
judgment as to believe that by means of pressure and 
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peremptory demands he is more likely to sueceed in his aim, 
rather than by a continuance of conciliatory representations, 
Your Excellency is in a better position to judge. The 
Emperor is in fact, very impatient for the attainment of such 
a result as will give him that very desirable firmness of 
purpose to resist the importunities of nearly all his counsellors, 
M. Benedetti may have interpreted this impatience wrongly. 
Meanwhile it seems to me more probable, that he is being 
driven by vanity, to bring about a rapid decision in regard to 
his own personal position. He wishes either to achieve a 
brilliant success in France or to resign a post in which he 
has been uncomfortable for a \try long time. These 
conspiracies of many highly placed servants of the Emperor 
against the better thought out policy of their master, appears 
to me a matter which is in the highest degree notew'orthy 
from our point of view. What we must bear in mind is that 
the Emperor will in the end either go with the stream or 
finally sink beneath it ! In this, I think, w-e find a pressing 
interest to vindicate the Emperor’s policy. An honourable 
alliance with France will be no less useful to us. The 
latter has, through his mediation, obtained such a hold 
on German affairs as may very seriously hamper us sooner 
or later, wiien the inevitable moment comes w^hen w'e 
shall have to draw South Germany into our political orbit, 
an eventuality to wirich every one here, even the Emperor, 
is already fully alive. Therefore I think it w'ould be expedient 
for us even now" to maintain a free hand vis-a-vis an agree- 
ment on the Belgian question, besides W"hich I am convinced 
that before long w'e shall be confronted by the “ Austrian 
Question ”, with w'hich inevitably the Eastern wdll be linked. 
The Emperor invariably recoils from this thought which, 
wEcther he likes it or not, w'ill j'et confront him. Then the 
alliance w"ith France may be more useful to us than that 
witli England, and all the more so since a state of tension 
between Prussia and Russia w'ould tiien be unavoidable. In 
any case, I consider it is easier for us to adopt a right and 
practicable attitude towards the eventualities of the Belgian 
problem to-day than to wait until these eventualities actually 
occur. 
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The despatches which Your Excellency is sending me this 
evening will contain the instructions I need on the above 
points. Similarly I have endeavoured to place clearly before 
Your Excellency those views on the matter which I consider 
most urgent. 

After the Emperor had dismissed me, I paid my respects 
to the Empress, whom I had not seen for three weeks. Her 
Majesty’s expressions confirmed my impression of the 
Emperor’s friendliness, and of his decided disinclination to 
break with us. The Empress charged me with having 
announced the purchase of French horses. She maintained 
that our army was twice as strong as the French and asserted, 
in jest, that France had to guard against a Prussian invasion 
for the conquest of Alsace and Lorraine. She regarded our 
supremacy in Germany as a mere matter of time. Afterwards 
she confirmed the declaration which she had made at our 
last conversation concerning French mediation. She was 
definitely opposed in principle to the cession of Venice, 
but for the sake of France’s honour vis-a-vis, Italy, she was 
equally strongly in favour of the project being carried out. 

She confessed, however, openly, that she has greater 
sympathy with a Power which has carried out its policy 
brilliantly, than with one which everywhere gives evidence 
of the most pitiable incapacity. She repeated her anxiety 
concerning the internal feeling in France. Finally, she 
expressed the earnest wish for lasting peace, and spoke of 
the approach of next year’s great Industrial Exhibition. 

Lord Cozviey to Lord Stanley 

28th August, 1866. 

I had some conversation with the Emperor on Saturday 
evening, after a dinner which he gave to Princess Christian. 
He was better than when I had seen him some days before, 
but still complained of attacks of fever and weakness, and 
was evidently low and out of spirits. 

He said nothing very new but seemed anxious to justify 
himself against public opinion. He observed that no doubt 
he had not been able to affect all he wished, but that he 
considered the present state of Europe, although giving 
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influence and importance to Prussia, as preferable to tlie 
existence of the old Confederation as far as France is 
concerned. Before no European question could be raised 
without having the German Confederation on 3'our back — 
from the Rhine to Trieste every question became German. 
Now at least every country must answer for itself, and could 
make alliances where it pleased without having to examine 
whether these alliances came witliin the precincts of federal 
obligations or not. I asked His Majesty why, such being lus 
opinion, he did not take measures for explaining tliem to 
France. At present nobody understood the principles which 
had guided his conduct lately. It would be worth his while to 
enlighten the public mind. He replied that he intended to 
do so. 

It is easy to see that he is waxing more and more angry 
with Prussia. He suspects further that some understanding 
is forming between Russia and Prussia, based on Russia 
being allowed to have her way in the East. Neither are his 
feelings towards Italy at the moment of the most amiable. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Stanley 

lifth September^ 1866. 

The young Due de Leuchtenberg has been here, and 
the Emperor told him with the utmost naivete, “ qidil avait 
fait line Men viauvaise cavipagne” that he had been con\inced 
that Austria and Prussia w'ould have fought long enough to 
give him time to make his decision, and to have enabled him 
to enforce it — ^that things had turned out quite differently — 
that he could not disguise from himself that public opinion 
in France was verj’^ much excited, that his position, therefore, 
had become verj" difficult. 

Lord Cowley to Lord Stanley 

rSth September, 1S66. 

The Imperial manifesto or explanation has appeared at 
last. It is the joint concoction of His Majesty and La Valette. 
I think that it wdll do good, more perhaps abroad than at 
home. For France w'ill not so easily forget the change effected 
in the Emperor’s policy betw'een the i ith June and 4th July, 
nor the unsatisfied demand made for a rectification of the 
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frontiers. Not, I sincerely believe, that the nation really 
cares for an extension of territory, but their pride is wounded 
that a claim should have been made and ^sregarded. . . , 

His Majest}', I am told, improves in health and will 
probably go to Biarritz on Thursday. 

Lord CoTcIey to Lord Stanley 

Compiegne, iitli December, iS66. 

I bad a verj* long conversation yesterday with the Emperor 
de omnibus rebus of which I will endeavour to give you a 
summary. I am sorry to say that I think him neither well 
nor in spirits. He says that he is all right again, but he 
looks shockingly ill. 

I will begin with home matters. They eridently weigh on 
the Emperor’s mind. He says, perhaps truly, that France is 
suffering under “ une malaise et un meconientement ” that is 
not justed by circumstances. " Les salons de Paris ”, or 
rather the conversation that passes therein, he thinks the 
cause of this. He assigns this discontent entirely to the 
position which Prussia has taken and which has aroused, 
or rather rerived, the ancient animosity of the French towards 
her. I opine that he lays too much stress on one point, and 
that he must look further for the disquietude which no 
doubt is felt. The Mexican affair, the Papal question, and 
the uncertainty which reigns in regard to the future must 
be taken into account in assigning causes for the misgivings 
of the French nation. 

I told the Emperor as much, and I said that as far as 
I could judge (though he must be better informed than 
I could pretend to be of the state of public opinion) if it was 
felt that mistakes had been made, it was also felt that those 
mistakes were acknowledged, and were not persisted in. 
Moreover, there was a general satisfaction that the late crisis 
had not involved France in war, and a general desire for the 
presexwation of peace. 

The Emperor replied that intentions were attributed to 
him which had not the least foundation in truth. It was said 
that he was only tiding over the exhibition to go to war. 
Rumoms of this kind, together with the insinuations of the 
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German press that France would be obliged to restore 
Alsace and Lorraine to Germany, were doing incredible 
mischief, and although he believed that the desire for 
peace existed generally, there was no answering for the 
consequences of the excitement which their discussion 
might produce. He then defended the course which he had 
followed during the German war. There had been no occasion 
for France to interfere, and he saw no occasion for France 
to consider herself humilated by the results. 

I said that so far from French interests having been hurt 
by these results, I had always held the opinion, and had 
expressed it as Her Majesty’s representative at Frankfort 
as far back as 1848-9, when the first attempts at German 
unity were made, that the accomplishment of it would be 
a blessing for France, as it would put an end to those 
aspirations for conquest which from time to time unsettled 
the mind of the French nation — that France was quite 
strong enough for her own welfare and for the happiness of 
Europe, that what I feared more than anything else was the 
sudden rage for armaments which seemed to possess every- 
one, that people would at last revolt under the expense which 
they were the first to encourage now, and that there would 
be at last an ungovernable craving for war to put an end to 
it by deciding who was the strongest. I observed that I could 
say as much without giving offence, for the feeling in favour 
of armaments seemed to be as strong in England as else- 
where. I then asked His Majesty whether a conclusion had 
been arrived at by the militaiy" commission over which he 
presided. 

He replied that he had formed a plan which he hoped 
would be successful, that it was based on defensive and not 
on offensive principles, and framed so as to obtain the greatest 
number of men at the least possible expense. He said that 
it "was the superior military organization of Prussia which 
had counted in the late war. Austria, in fact, had been in 
the same position as he had found himself during the war 
in Italy with a formidable army on paper which dwindled 
to nothing when put to the test of activity. At no one moment 
in Italy had he had above 110,000 effective men. At the battle 
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of Solferino he had not 95,000 combatants, and the utmost 
that could have been sent him in the way of recruits would 
have been 20,000 more, and yet the French army was then 
supposed to amount, with the reserves which had been called 
out, to 600,000 men. He went into a number of statistics 
to show the reasons for this, with which I need not trouble 
you, and he said that his present scheme would give him 
a million of men, the greater part of which, however, would 
be a reserve which would only be used for defensive purposes. 
The annual contingent furnished at present was 100,000 
men. He proposed to raise it to 180,000, half to be embodied 
in the active army, half in the Reserve, Those intended for 
the Reserve would be partially drilled without leaving their 
homes. After a certain number of years’ service, they would 
form part of what he called La Garde Nationale Mobile, but 
would still remain at home, being only called out annually 
for a few weeks’ drill. , . . 

I found the Emperor had received news of the abdication 
of Maximilian, or at all events of his intention to abdicate. 
It is supposed, or perhaps, known, though it is not avowed, 
that the intention of Maximilian has been to proceed to 
Europe without abdicating, leaving Bazaine to manage matters 
in Mexico as he best could, and that the latter had declared 
to Maximilian that he must either abdicate or remain in 
Mexico, and that this has been the cause of the French evacua- 
tion of Mexico. 

The Emperor told me last night a story somewhat different 
from Moustier’s of the late communications with the United 
States, It would seem, according to the Emperor’s account, 
that when it was found necessary to keep the whole of the 
French troops in Mexico until the period for its final 
evacuation, the United States Government were informed 
of the change of plans, but without being told positively 
that the evacuation would be completed in March next. 
There was, therefore, some ground for suspicion on their 
part and Mr. Bigelow was ordered to present a note to the 
French Government demanding explanations. This note 
was so impertinent in tone that Mr. Bigelow was infornaed 
it would be answered in corresponding terms, upon which 
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the offensive note was, by orders from Washineton, 
withdrawn. 

With regard to Italian affairs, the Emperor appeared more 
satisfied. He said that the last accounts led liim to hope 
that the departure of his troops would pass off quietly. He 
had been obliged, however, to give the Pope assurances that, 
in case of disorders in Rome, he would again give his 
protection. 

“ The fact is,” said His Majesty, “ my position is detestable. 
For eighteen years I have been the Pope’s mainstay and now 
I have all the appearance of abandoning him. If an5^hing 
was to go wrong, I should be obliged to go to his assistance, 
‘ puttie a vCm oiler le lendemainl ” 

I observed that His Majesty would do much better to leave 
the Italians to take care of the Pope. He replied that it was 
that the Pope most dreaded. 

Compiegne, iT,th December, 1866. 

Lord Cozoley to Lord Stanley 
I am afraid that the Empress is bent on going to Rome. 
Yesterday it was all settled that she should go and it was to 
be announced to tlie Council of Ministers assembled here 
to-day, but nothing was said to them, and it is possible that 
the vind has again changed, but my impression is that she 
will go. I have had more than one conversation Mth her 
upon the subject of the affairs of Rome and Italy, and as 
the devil is never so black as he is painted (prolt ptidor ! 
that I should make use of such a similitude in speaking of 
a lady !) she is much more reasonable than I had expected. 
If she laments the abandonment of the Pope, she at all events 
admits the necessity of it, and thinks the Emperor right in 
hawng Mthdrawn his troops. But if she looks upon the 
retreat as a necessary political move, she considers it as 
involving a complete rupture Mth the clergy in this countrj"^ 
which has until now' been favourable to the Empire. I tell 
her that it needed not this final step to excite the animosity 
of the clergy — ^that animosity, for what it is w'orth, had long 
been aroused, but that she might be assured of one thing. 
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that if it should ever become necessary to choose between 
the Empire and another revolution, the clergy would know 
on which side their interests lay. 

What the Empress is to effect in Rome, I cannot under- 
stand. She says that her dread is lest in a moment of weakness 
the Pope should take to flight, and I suppose she hopes to 
inspire him with confidence. Perhaps, also, it is a sop to 
the clerical party here. But after all in her position she can 
hardly undertake this journey without having some ostensible 
object in view, and if she fails, how unseemly will become 
her position. 

She says that the Pope has a right to complain of the 
Emperor : for what has the protection of France wrought ? 
The spoliation of papal territory. Had the Emperor left 
the Pope to his natural friends, Austria, Naples, and Tuscany, 
his rights would have been secure, but having deprived 
him of these friends, the Emperor now withdraws his own 
protection, and leaves the Pope to his fate. At the same time, 
the Empress admits that large temporal possessions are neither 
desirable nor necessary for the Pope. But he ought to be 
left in a position perfectly independent. 

I said when she made these observations to me that the 
Italian Government seemed fully disposed to recognize his 
independence, and not only to respect but to cause it to be 
respected. She replied that the Government might not be 
strong enough to carry through its own policy, and there might 
be disturbances in Rome in spite of their wishes to prevent 
them. I said that in that case nothing would be easier than 
to send Italian troops to restore order, withdrav/ing them 
as soon as tranquillity should be established. She admitted 
that this would be the best course to take but intimated 
that the Pope would leave Rome on the first appearance of 
an Italian soldier. 

I make no excuse for giving you this long exposition of 
the Empress’s views and sayings. There is no knowing 
what part she may yet play in these affairs. As far as I know, 
every member of the Emperor’s Government is against this 
projected journey. It is extraordinary that he should 
permit it. 
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Lord Cowley to Lord Stanley’ 

igth December, 1866. 

Living as much as I do in a Court and Government 
atmosphere, I always mistrust my own judgment when called 
upon to exercise it in internal affairs. I can only say now 
that I see no signs for any apprehension or disturbance, though 
it is impossible for me not to remark that the Emperor no 
longer holds that high place in public opinion wluch the 
first years of liis reign had given him. 

But the feeling which pervades the nation appears to me 
much more one of grief and dejection than of animosity 
to the Emperor. People think the future dark and uncertain, 
and they have no longer confidence in the Emperor’s judg- 
ment or lus star, whichever it may be, but as to there being 
any widespread disaffection against the Empire as a form of 
Government or a general desire for a change, I don’t believe 
it. No doubt the aggrandizement of Prussia has created 
discontent, and all the intrigues of the clerical party have 
been set on foot to prevent the evacuation of Rome — but 
these are now “ des f aits accomplis ” which the French nation 
wll soon forget for no nation in the world is so little stable 
of purpose. The Mexican question is more serious, because 
there is mixed up mth it the losses sustained by the public 
who subscribed to the Mexican loan, and the bill for French 
intervention, a large part of which has still to be paid. What 
the new measure for the reorganization of the army may 
produce, it would be premature to determine. . . . 

The Empress told Clarendon this afternoon (of course, 
this is quite confidential) that her journey to Rome depended 
upon the answer to a letter which she had written to the Pope. 

Mr. Jidian Fane ^ to Lord Stanley 

z^th December, 1866. 

The contemplated visit of tlie Empress to the Pope has 
been, it is hoped, finally renounced. 

Her Majesty’s strong personal bias in favour of this visit 
has been counteracted by the representations of those who 
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have pointed out to her the false construction which might 
be put upon it ; the inference which might be drawn that 
she was acting in direct opposition to the policy of the 
Emperor in Italy, and the subsequent embarrassment which 
might be entailed upon the Imperial Government. The 
Empress at first warmly combated the arguments employed 
to dissuade Her Majesty from taking this step. The great 
body of French Roman Catholics, she said, believed the Pope 
to be in danger, and it would be grateful to them to know 
that at such a moment their Empress had hastened to the 
side of His Holiness. Moreover, Her Majesty had already 
proposed to pay this visit to the Pope and, if the Holy 
Father accepted the proposal as one which would afford 
him consolation, she would feel bound by His Holiness’s 
wishes in the matter. 

It was pointed out to the Empress that her visit to Rome 
would be the measure best calculated to excite hostile 
demonstrations against the Pope the moment that Her Majesty 
left Rome, and that as to making her decision depend upon 
the Pope’s reply to her proposal, it was easy to see that His 
Holiness could not in common courtesy reject that proposal, 
even if he deemed it likely to entail embarrassment upon 
himself. It was, therefore, hardly responsible for a step 
upon which Her Majesty ought to take a decision based on 
general considerations of policy. 

It appears that these arguments have at last prevailed. 
Among those who urged them, it is said, with the greatest 
success is Lord Clarendon. 

Mr. Julian Fane ^ to Lord Stanley 

7 ,$t 1 i December, 1866. 

I am informed by a person who had the honour of 
conversing with the Empress the day before yesterday 
respecting the abandonment of her contemplated visit to 
the Pope, that Her Majesty, to his surprise, displayed but 
little mortification at having to forego that favourite project. 
My informant attributes this disposition on Her Majesty’s 
part to the conviction she had at last acquired that even her 

* Charg6 d'Affaires at Paris. 
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influence would prove of no avail in bringing His Holiness 
to open negotiations on civil and political subjects with 
the Italian Government. 

Mr. JxtUan Fane'^ to Lord Stanley 

2,8th December, 1866. 

Secret and Confidential. 

During a tdsit winch Count Goltz paid to Compiegne 
last montlr, the Emperor took an opportunity of expressing 
his desire to conclude udth Prussia a convention for 
guaranteeing the temporal power of the Pope. Count Goltz 
submitted tiiis proposal to his Government, and Count 
Bismarck courteously but decisively rejected it. These facts 
having come to the knowledge of the Italian Government, 
they addressed some sort of protest on the subject to General 
Pleury, which led to his being authorized to telegraph to 
say that the project was altogether abandoned. 

It is thought not improbable that the idea of concluding 
tliis convention uith Prussia suddenly suggested itself to 
the Emperor and that His Majesty acted impulsively on 
it, without previous consultation uith his IMinisters. 


^ Charge d’Affaires at Paris. 
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THE LUXEMBOURG INCIDENT 

After Sadowa the peace of Europe depended on 
the attitude of Prussia, and the politics of Bismarck. 
His cunning is very well illustrated in the incident 
of Luxembourg, a territory which he appeared to 
offer to Napoleon HI, only to threaten war the 
minute Napoleon HI seemed to entertain the offer. 
The essentials of the affair were long kept quiet, 
but here, through the discretion of Lord Cowley, 
they are made open and finally we see the situation 
which succeeded the incident and can judge the 
situation as it appeared to a number of shrewd 
observers before the fresh machinations of Bismarck 
in Madrid put the French into a position which they 
were not unreasonable in regarding as intolerable. 

* Count Goltz to Coimt Bismarck 

2 nd April, i86y. 

Confidential. 

To-day I have had the honour of handing His Majesty 
the King’s letter to the Emperor. Whilst he was reading it 
he gave me a detailed telegraphic risume of Your Excellency’s 
answer to the Bennigsen question to study, and, since this 
took longer to read than the Bang’s letter, naturally the 
conversation opened on the Luxemburg incident. 

The Emperor observed it was impossible to answer the 
question better than Your Excellency has done, and he is 
very pleased with your reply. At the same time he did not 
conceal his intense anxiety at the turn this incident has 
taken. If the King of the Netherlands signs the proposed 
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agreement, over which both sides are unanimous — ^and news 
that he has done so is expected at any moment — and if we 
then refuse to evacuate Luxemburg, the Emperor does not 
know how war can be avoided. However, he has dealt 
vith the matter from the first in concert with Your Excellency 
and has done everjthing you advised. 

At this point I interposed with contradictory information, 
and an explanation of what has happened both here and at 
The Hague. In this I adhered closely to the guidance of 
Your Excellency’s confidential correspondence. Nos. 229 
and 239 of 30th and 31st March, and also denounced the 
proposed proceedings concerning Luxemburg, with the 
aid of material contained in the letters sent me from there. 

The Emperor defended himself with M. Benedetti’s 
report of Your Excellency’s words, which he claims to be 
entirely in agreement %vith the confidential letter of the 
Marquis de Moustier of 4th March. When I contested 
the accuracy of these communications, the Emperor replied 
that it was only a case of a few immaterial details. On the 
other hand he insisted that he was in a position to refute 
any statements concerning the Eling of the Netherlands, 
the communications from Luxemburg, their recent publica- 
tion, and the important effect which all this would have on 
German opinion. Finally he remarked that recrimination 
would not help us now. ^Vhat was needed was to examine 
the position, and to dewse a means by which war could be 
avoided. I am well aware how strongly public opinion in 
France was roused by last year’s events, how steadfastly 
the Emperor has opposed this disposition towards war with 
Prussia, and the infinite pains he has taken to soothe his 
people. Also the dread of a unified Germany which exists 
in this country has not escaped me. France fears that Alsace 
and Lorraine vdll be wrenched from her. In her opinion 
this would be foolish, preposterous ; but it must be taken 
into account. In itself the Luxemburg incident is of no very 
grave importance ; but its solution in accordance Mth French 
wishes would dispel all these anxieties. 

For my part I acquainted the Emperor with the state of 
public opinion in Germany. I told him we were not disposed 
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to compromise our national status. Germany is undergoing 
a transformation, and in consequence her national conscious- 
ness is more than usuall}' developed. I was able to quote two 
prominent merchants of Cologne, who are engaged offidally 
at the Exhibition — men who, by a war with France, would 
stand to lose everything — ^but who declare that the evacuation 
of the fortress of Luxemburg by the Prussians in favour of 
France is simply unthinkable. General opinion would see 
in it merely a foretaste of increased demands, and would 
prefer to %ht the war which such covetousness made 
inevitable at once, instead of some two years later. I explained 
how, fa}' a single aggressive move in this comparati%'ely 
insignificant incident, he might wreck the results of his many 
years of prudent diplomacy which have obliterated the tragic 
memories of the first Empire, and, whatever the outcome of 
the war might be, would bequeath to his son a legacy* of 
German hatred. 

The Emperor assured me that he is not deceiving himself, 
and that he in no way underestimates the dangers of a war 
against Prussia and the whole of Germany. But could I not 
suggest some means by which he could quit himself of his 
predicament honourably ? Both partis are in the position 
of a pair of friends who have quarrelled at a cafe ; - each 
feels himself in honour bound to fight a duel with a man he 
is genuinely fond of. 

I told the Emperor that the simplest thing was not to close 
with the King of the Netherlands. 'VMien the Emperor 
objected that France could not possibly back out of an 
agreement which she had herself suggested, I observed that 
perhaps on closer investigation, the King might discover 
that this questionable transaction would deal far too sharp 
a blow at his reputation. I also drew his attention to a 
London telegram, according to which the official newspaper 
at The Hague definitely deifies the report that an agreement 
has been concluded. The Emperor had noticed it. But it 
was easy to see that he w’as reluctant to contribute personally 
to the breaking off of the negotiations. 

He remarked that we nfight have consulted the Powers 
concerned in the treaty ; but we could scarcely do that after 
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we had paid so little attention to the treaty in Denmark. 
I replied that in my opinion such a consultation was most 
expedient, if we were to arrive at a quiet and well-considered 
decision. Once we were all seated round a green table I 
thought it most improbable that we should set Europe 
in a blaze over such a comparative trifle. In conclusion I 
urged the Emperor to avoid 2. fait accompli, to delay the formal 
signature — or, at the very least, to add a suspensory clause 
by which its operation should depend upon the ratification 
of Prussia, or upon the verdict of a European council. In 
the meantime the whole matter should be denied publicly, 
and the partial agreement already reached should be kept 
strictly secret. 

The Emperor promised to consider the matter very care- 
fully. Although he referred several times during our conversa- 
tion to the possibility of war, and, indeed, to an imminent 
and very probable war, his manner throughout remained 
unusually cordial. 

I am convinced that he is desperately anxious to avoid 
war ; only he does not know how to manage it without 
exposing himself to a severe political defeat. 

Only at the close of the interview did he revert to the 
King’s letter, for which he expressed the warmest gratitude. 
He evidently attaches the greatest importance to the 
approaching visits of the King and the Emperor of Russia. 


Lord Cozvley to Lord Stanley 

April, 1867. 

(Goltz who had had a big task with the Emperor repeated 
an account of it to Cowley. He said) “ that the Emperor 
had received him with great personal kindness, but had given 
him to understand that there was no option for him between 
the possession of Luxemburg and war. Goltz endeavoured 
to show His Majesty that war for such a small affair as 
Luxemburg would be a pity on both sides. The Emperor 
did not dissent, but likened the position of France and Prussia 
to two friends, who happen to disagree in a cafe and find them- 
selves obliged to fight, they don’t exactly know why.” 
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The Emperor Napoleon III to King William I 

Paris, 8 th March, j 86 y. 

Monsieur mon Fr^e, 

It has given me great pleasure to hear that Your Majes^ 
proposes to come to Paris for the Exhibition. It vrill give us 
great satisfaction to see you here again and I have no douht 
that this meeting Tvill ser^'e to draiv our respective countries 
stiU closer together. I hope that Your IMajest^’ vrill give 
us the pleasure of stapng rvith us at the Tuiieries where 
vre shall be most happy to welcome you. 

* Prince Metternich to Baron Beast 

Paris, r 6 ih March, 1867. 

I gathered from the Empress that things were going badly 
in regard to Prussia. She told me : — 

“ I was sure that our Prtissians were nustaken and that 
they have no intention of giving in.” 

The details which the Empress gave me about the 
neutralization of a Rhine zone and the dismantling of the 
fortress of Luxemburg are no longer to the point now that 
the cession of the whole province of Luxemburg is in question. 
The Empress did not want to tell me exactly what was going 
on but she gave me to understand that they were veiy' much 
annoyed with Prussia. She made one very sound remark 
on the attitude of France towards Prussia : “ Me are not 
grumbling, for a great nation should not complain until 
she is ready to act.” 

She added that military preparations were proceeding on 
a grand scale and she hoped that everything vrould be ready 
by the end of the year. 

I told you in my cyphered report of 4th >Iarch what she 
said about you and about Austria. I was quite touched by the 
interest she takes In us and above all in our august iVlaster 
for whom she has the most profound veneration. 

On this occasion she told me how she had had to defend 
the Emperor because he had not himself commanded the 
army in Bohemia, and she had succeeded triumphantly. 
She had said that the Emperor had gven a strildng proof 
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of devotion and sacrifice to his country by leaving in command 
the General who had the confidence of the nation. 

I wanted to go and see the Emperor but she dissuaded 
me as she said he was worried, both about affairs of State 
and also by the indisposition of his son. I might find him 
rather morose and unapproachable. 

If I am not mistaken the Empress feels that war with 
Prussia is inevitable, sooner or later, and that both sides are 
playing for position. 

Loi'd Cozoley to Lord Stafiley 

^th April, 1867. 

This afternoon the Emperor sent for me. On my going 
to the Tuileries, His Majesty said that he wished to speak to 
me on the present critical state of affairs, and to explain to 
me more particularly that it had not been brought about 
by any fault of his, but that he had been completely mystified 
by Bismarck. His Majesty then recounted to me the events 
of the last eight months very much in the language of 
Moustier, which I have reported to you. Trusting to the 
assurances given by Bismarck, he had gone into negotiations 
with Holland which had been successful, only to find that 
Bismarck had pla3'^ed him false. 

Such being the case, the irritation against Germany had 
arrived at a pitch which was getting beyond control, alarm 
had got possession of the public mind, and unless some 
satisfaction was given to France, he could not say to what 
extremities it might be driven. It had been suggested to 
him that an appeal might be made to the Great Powers. He 
was most anxious to maintain the peace of Europe, and if 
the Great Powers could prevail on Prussia to give him 
satisfaction, or could suggest any mode of settling this 
question, he would be glad to adopt it. 

My object was to find out, without committing m^^self, 
and still less you, what would be deemed a satisfaction. I 
first said very much what I had stated to La Valette as to 
the uselessness of recurring to the past while we were forcibly 
obliged to consider the question as it now stood, and I asked 
His Majesty whether the King of Holland had announced 
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The Emperor assured me that he had no intention of 
taking any immediate steps, but he was afraid, he said, of the 
violence of the Press and of interpellations in the Chambers. 

Lord Gozdey to Lord Stanley 

Sth April, 1867. 

The Emperor did me the honour to desire to see me 
yesterday afternoon. On arriving in His Majesty’s presence, 
he said that he wished to speak to me on the actual state of 
affairs, and more particularly to explain, that it was from no 
fault of his that the present complication with Prussia had 
arisen, but that he had been completely mystified by the 
Prussian Government. 

At the close of the German war last year. His Majesty 
continued, seeing the irritation which prevailed in the country 
against Prussia, an irritation arising quite as much from 
apprehensions of what Prussia might still try to effect as 
from dissatisfaction at what she had effected, he had sent for 
Count Goltz, and had told him that unless something was 
done by Prussia to appease this irritation, the amicable 
relations which existed between France and Prussia might 
be seriously compromised and had suggested that, as the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg was more French than German, 
the fortress itself hawng been constructed by Vauban, the 
fortress and territory should be made over to France. The 
maintenance of a Prussian garrison in that fortress was a 
menace to France. In the hands of France, the fortress 
would merely add to the defences. His Majesty’s suggestion 
had been conveyed by Goltz to M. de Bismarck and had been 
favourably received by that Minister — so favourably, indeed, 
that on the question arising how the King of Holland was 
to be indemnified for the loss which would accrue to him by 
the contemplated arrangement. Count Bismarck had said 
that tliere were certain estates which belonged to the King 
of Prussia (the Emperor had forgotten their situation) the 
transfer of which to the King of Holland he would endeavour 
to arrange with His Prussian Majesty. M. de Bismarck 
had fallen ill while these preliminary’' communications were 
passing between the two governments, but the subject had 
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been renewed after his convalescence when he stated that 
he had found difficulties in the way of the compensation to 
the King of Holland, which he had indicated, but that the 
French Government should endeavour to come to some 
preliminary arfangement with the King of Holland, and that 
he, M. de Bismarck, would, in order to aid the negotiation, 
press the Dutch Government on the question of Luxemburg, 
and so make them more desirous of humiliating the French 
Government. And so well, continued the Emperor, had 
M. de Bismarck fulfilled his promise that, as His Majesty's 
Government knew as well as he, the Dutch Government 
had applied both to England and to France for protection 
against the presumed hostile intentions of Prussia. 

His Majesty then alluded to other facts connected with 
M, de Bismarck’s conduct, which had already been related 
to me by M. de Moustier, and are known to your Lordship, 
and he concluded by saying that he had a right to assume 
that he had been mystified by Prussia — ^whether intentionally 
or not, he did not presume to say. . . . 

The Emperor proceeded to say that he was most anxious 
for the preservation of peace, but that the state of public 
opinion in France was such that matters could not remain 
for any length of time in their present uncertain state. He 
had heard that Prussia had applied to the Powers who had 
signed the Treaty of Separation between Holland and Belgium 
in 1839, for their opinions as to the value of the guarantee 
therein given with regard to the position of Luxemburg. 
If the Powers could devise any arrangement which the 
French Government could honourably accept he should be 
most happy to agree to it. He believed that he could count 
upon the friendly sentiments of Her Majesty’s Government. 

I said that Her Majesty’s Government would most willingly 
contribute, as far as their duty would permit them, their 
assistance for the maintenance of peace, and I then 
endeavoured to ascertain from His Majesty the minimum 
of the terms which he would accept. I said, therefore, that 
in my humble opinion His Majesty must discard as much 
as possible from his thoughts the transactions of the past and 
look at them as they actually existed. There were always 
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two sides to a question, and probably Prussia would have her 
story to tell as well as France. What was patent was this — 
let the fault of it be where it might, the national feeling in 
Germany was quite as strong, the irritation in Germany 
quite as great as in France, and hi. de Bismarck, whatever 
his intentions might be, was not in a position to place France 
in possession of the fortress of Luxemburg. . . . 

Before leaving His Majesty, I ventured to express the hope 
that he would take no step in a hurry. A false move, 
I observed, might render war inevitable, and I know that 
His Majesty must recoil from the contemplation of a war 
which, begun upon an imaginary point of honour, would 
degenerate into one of hatred between two nations, and the 
results of which, whatever they might be, could never be 
commensurate with the misery wliich such a war must inflict. 

His Majesty was again pleased to assure me that he was 
most anxious that peace should be maintained, and he 
admitted that the question at issue was not in itself of that 
importance which could justify a recourse to arms. The 
susceptibility of the nation, however, had been excited by 
the course which events had taken and therein lay the danger. 

* Lord Cozoley to Lord Stanby 

Paris, izth April, 1867. 

The King of tlie Belgians sent for me this morning and 
said that he wished to give me an account of a conversation 
which he had had yesterday Mth the Emperor in taking leave of 
His Majesty The King expressed himself as not only gratified 
with the Emperor’s find expressions towards himself, but 
at his pacific and conciliatory language in general. The 
Emperor said that he was sincerely desirous for the main- 
tenance of peace, and that provided some satisfaction was 
given him, he was ready to make every possible concession 
to preserve it. He had abandoned all idea of acquiring 
Luxemburg. He did not Msh for any augmentation of 
territory’' elsewhere ; his honour, however, requires that the 
Prussians should consent to evacuate the fortress of Luxem- 
burg, that must be done or war was inewtable. 

With regard to the Grand Duchy, it might remain in the 
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hands of the Grand Duke, be declared neutral, and the fortress 
destroyed ; or it might be given to Belgium. He should 
make no opposition. The Emperor said further, that although 
he hoped for peace, he was making every possible preparatibn 
for war — ^that i,ooo breach-loaders were making per day — 
horses were being bought, etc., etc. 

The Emperor then asked the King what Belgium would 
do in the event of war. The King replied, " Maintain a strict 
and loyal neutrality.” “ But if the Prussians attack you,” 
said the Emperor, “ what will you do ? ” “ Defend^ ourselves 
as best we can until our allies, not doubting that Your Majesty 
will be among them, can come to our assistance.” 

The Emperor then inquired, remarking on the value of the 
maintenance of good relations between the two countries, 
whether Belgium would be disposed to enter into a customs 
union with France. The King declared it to be impossible, 
and on the Emperor inquiring the reason, remarked that 
a small country could not afford to put all her material 
interests in the hands of a powerful neighbour and declined 
all further conversation upon the subject, remarking that as 
a constitutional Sovereign he could not entertain such questions 
in the absence of his Ministers. The Emperor does not seem 
to have taken the refusal amiss. 

Some conversation then took place concerning the Belgian 
press, the Emperor remarking that it was not only “ viativaise 
mais brutale ”. The King did not attempt to deny that this 
was perfectly true, but remarked that the very brutality of 
some of the papers prevented their sale. His Majesty expressed 
regret that such papers should exist, but said that he had 
no power to put them down. It must be done legally. He 
then remarked that he had also reason to complain of a part 
of the French press (naming some of the papers) which were 
exceedingly hostile to Belgium and exciting his subjects 
to revolt. 

The conversation then turned on other matters — such as 
the exhibition, the embellishment of Paris, etc., which 
enabled the King to pass some just encomiums on the great 
and useful works that the Emperor had accomplished. On 
taking leave of the King, the Emperor expressed the hope 
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frontier. The intention of hloustier’s despatch was to say 
no more than that France insisted on no more than the 
evacuation of the fortress. 

The Emperor went on to say : “ My position is becoming 
hourty more difficult — I wish sincerely to maintain peace. 
I wish to forget the past and to look at mattem as they present 
themselves to-day. I had the engagement of the King of 
Holland to cede to me the Duchy of Luxemburg. I might 
almost sa)' that I had the consent of Coimt Bismarck. It was 
not an augmentation of territory- that I was seeking, but a 
satisfaction to France in the acquisition of a fortress which 
in the hands of Prussia, after the events ofIast5'ear,hadbecome 
a menacing position. An enemy in the possession of Luxem- 
burg might reach Nancy without difficult}'. I will not now 
examine whether I was right or wrong in the wa}* taken to 
obtain this satisfaction for France. Suffice it to say that 
I am now willing to abandon everything but the departure 
of the Prussians. Do what you like with the fortress — cleave 
it to Holland, or give it to Belgium, neutralize it or raze it 
— but do what you can to obtain this concession from Prussia, 
or I become powerless and war is ineHtable.” 

I asked His IMajesty whether the Austrian Government had 
not made proposals at Berlin in the sense suggested by His 
Majest}'. He replied that he had no knowledge of them, but that 
Moiistier had addressed himself to Austria and Russia as 
neutral Powers, at the same time that England had been 
applied to. 

I then asked His Majest}' whether he conscientiously beh'eved 
that if the Prussian Government could be induced to make 
the concession asked for, peace w'ould be assured. I had 
good reason to beh'eve that the Prussian Government w'as 
xmder the connction that concessions would only produce 
a temporar}' lull and that France was only conciliator}' now 
because she was not ready. The Emperor replied that if 
tb?<; question was settled, he was com'inced that there would 
be no further danger of war. 

The Emperor again urging his hope that Her Ivlajesty’s 
Government would employ their influence at Berlin to obtain 
tbit; satisfaction for him, I asked whether I was to understand 
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’that His Majesty Mshed or asked Her Majesty’s Government 
to undertake the office of mediator — because, I said, in that 
case Prussia must be a consenting party. The Emperor 
replied that he did not look to terms or expressions, but 
what he desired was that Her Majesty’s Government should 
endeavour to come to some understanding with the Govern- 
ments of Austria and Russia to advise Prussia to settle the 
Luxemburg question amicably. 

His Majesty then asked me whether I thought that, in the 
event of hostilities, Prussia would violate the neutrality of 
Belgium. His Majesty evinced great anxiety on tins point 
becausehe said that it -was the most vulnerable side of France. I 
could only express my doubts of Prussia taking in any way the 
initiative in hostilities. There was, I said, at present no casxis belli 
for her, and she would hardly provoke the anger of the other 
Powers by a wanton attack on Belgium. The Emperor said 
that Austria and Russia were not likely to meddle with her 
and she might perhaps count on the listlessness of England. 
I merely observed that England was not generally listless in 
fulfilling her engagements. 

* Prince Metternich to Baron Benst 

Paris, iStli April, 1867. 

The account which M. de Moustier gave me of his 
conversation with the Emperor w^as so confused and 
unsatisfactory that I went at once to the Tuileries. 

The Emperor received me very cordially and consented 
to tell me exactly what was in his thoughts. 

He began by telling me the history of the confidential 
conversations which have been taking place since August 
of last year between France and Prussia. 

He avers that it is M. de Bismarck who has raised the 
question of Luxemburg and that he has also indicated the 
lines on w'hich an arrangement should be made betw^een 
France and the King of Holland. 

As no opportunity to do this had presented itself and 
M. de Bismarck had given no signs of life for seven months, 
the Emperor had instructed M. Benedetti to take soundings. 
The reply w'as : — 
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The Emperor begged me to let you know this at once so 
that you should confine yourself to putting forward your first 
proposal. If you can succeed in getting it accepted at Berlin, 
the Emperor and all France would be, so grateful to you 
that it would draw our respective countries stiU closer 
together. The Emperor does not say that in no circumstances 
would he consider your second suggestion. When the moment 
comes for deciding what to do about Luxemburg, then will 
be the time when the question can perhaps be raised without 
causing the inconvenience it would at present. 

In any case the Emperor would be satisfied with the evacua- 
tion of the fortress of Luxemburg, and he did not conceal 
from me that in the long run the French would not suffer the 
Germans to remain in possession. 


Prince Metternich to Baron Beust 

Paris, i 8 th April, 1867. 

In my reports of to-day’s date I have sent you the news 
as it has been told to me but I have been unable to call your 
attention to the trend of affairs. 

Your neutral and eminently pacific attitude has inspired 
confidence here. M. de Moustier is much less reserved, 
and I am convinced that the Emperor is much better pleased 
with our policy than his Minister has deigned to tell me. 

From what the Emperor insinuated to me the day before 
yesterday, and the Empress said straight out, I can see that 
Gramont will come back to Vienna with a mass of indiscreet 
questions, highly characteristic of him. 

They are beginning to feel our strength in the midst of 
all these complications, present and future. As my friend 
and colleague, Mr. More, said to me this morning : “ They 
have a vague feeling that we are destined to play a great part 
and our increasing power becomes daily more evident. 

‘ Like the buds in Spring ! ’ ” 

I thanked my colleague for his poetic simile which I felt 
was abundantly justified. 

Yes, we are growing all the time, and any Austrian who 
does not give you the credit for it is most ungrateful. We all 
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which peace might be preserved, though excluding none, 
should they be offered. 

[Lord Stanley had himself proposed three different 
solutions of the Luxemburg question : (i) To give Luxem- 
burg to Belgium, Belgium in return ceding to France an 
amount of territory on the Franco-Belgian frontier, which 
would be equal to the addition given. (2) To raze the fortress 
altogether.! (3) To make over the fortress of Luxemburg to 
the troops of the Grand Duke, declaring the territory neutral. 
Moustier consented to settle the argument on one of these 
issues.] 

The Emperor went on to say that his own position was 
a very simple one. Whether rightly or wrongly, for reasons 
that His Majesty had already explained to me, he had con- 
sidered that the cession of die Grand Duchy of Luxemburg 
to France would have been a means of calming the irritation 
and alarm which the successes of Prussia had aroused in the 
French nation, and would have laid the foundation of amicable 
relations between France and Germany. He had subjected 
this cession to three conditions : the consent of the Grand 
Duke, the acquiescence of the populations, and the consulta- 
tion of the interests of Europe. The first condition had been 
realized ; the second there had been no opportunity of 
establishing, but His Majesty did not doubt of the sympathy 
of the Luxemburg population for annexation to France ; the 
third under present circumstances could not be enquired into, 
but His Majesty might almost affirm that he had received 
the consent of Count Bismarck, the representative of one 
of the Powers the most interested in the question. Notwith- 
standing the moral strength of his position, Efis Majesty 
was ready to abandon, for the preservation of peace, all the 
advantages which he had thus obtained, to relinquish the 
annexation of the Grand Duchy to France, and to limit his 
demand to satisfying the honour of France, which he con- 
ceived was, after all that had occurred, aggrieved by the 
continuance of a Prussian garrison in the fortress. 

“ Let that garrison be withdrawn,” said His Majesty, 
“ on what conditions you please. Give the fortress over 
to the Grand Ducal troops declaring the country neutral. 
Cede the Grand Duchy to Belgium, or destroy the fortress 
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to be done officially or confidentially was immaterial to him. 
He spoke only in the interests of peace. 

The Emperor seems to be under the impression that 
Prussia will commence hostilities, and His Majesty asked me 
whether I thought it possible that the Prussian Army would 
violate the neutrality of Belgium in order to attack France 
on her most vulnerable side. I said that I could hardly 
conceive that Prussia, under present circumstances, would 
meditate any aggressive movement at all, still less that she 
would put herself in the wrong with the great Powers by the 
invasion of a country whose neutrality was guaranteed by 
them. The Emperor said that if he was not attacked, he 
would commence a war, but His Majesty still assumed that 
Prussia would be the aggressor, and that her attack would 
be made by way of Belgium, as she would reason that in 
all probability neither Austria nor Russia would attempt to 
punish any such violation of international engagements, and 
that even England would hold aloof, seeing how little 
disposed Her Majesty’s Government was to take any part 
in the affairs of the day. 

I observed that there was a great difference between 
abstaining from interference in affairs which did not 
immediately concern us, and the fulfilment of engagements 
which we had contracted. 

On taking leave of me, the Emperor again expressed the 
hope that Your Lordship would lose no time in consulting 
with the Governments of St. Petersburg and Vienna with 
a view of allaying the storm which threatens. I said that 
I would lose no time in convepng His Majesty’s wishes to 
Your Lordship, 

On an important review of all the circumstances connected 
with this affair, I cannot but express the opinion that the 
Emperor is not unreasonable in liis present demands. 
However unfounded may have been liis first pretensions to 
the possession of Luxemburg, it cannot, I think, fairly be 
doubted that these pretensions did not meet Avith discourage- 
ment from the statesman who was supposed to be all powerful 
at Berlin, and that hopes were held out to His Majesty that 
Iris object might be attained. Hence His Majesty has been 
induced to pursue that object, too hastily and incautiously 
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at greater advantages in Germany than had been secured to 
her by the Treaty of Prague. 

Prince GortschakofF appears to have acted in the first 
instance as the intermedium of communication between the 
two parties. Subsequently, the ICing had conversations both 
with the Emperor and with M. de Moustier, and finally the 
Emperor received M. de Bismarck, when the whole question 
of the future position of Northern Germany was discussed 
and explanations and assurances were exchanged which seem 
to have removed the impressions to which I have alluded 
above. 

The French Government are prepared to acquiesce in all 
the arrangements made by the Treaty of Prague. On the 
other hand, they expect that Southern Germany shall be 
allowed to reconstruct herself as the states may think best 
for their own interests — that the Southern fortresses shall not 
be occupied by Northern troops, and that Austria shall not 
be further molested. Upon these points M. de Bismarck 
has given the formal assurance that there is no desire on the 
part of Prussia to extend her territory south of the Maine ; 
nor to enter into more intimate political relations with the 
Southern States ; no intention of occupying any of the 
Southern fortresses — no design inimical to the interests of 
Austria. The difficulty, M. de Bismarck explained, with 
which Prussia has to contend, is the wish of the Southern 
Populations to join the Northern Confederation. He is 
opposed to the realization of that wish, and will do all in 
his power to prevent its consummation. The interests of 
Southern Germany do not coincide with those of the North : 
the character of the population is different ; the religion of 
the majority is of the Roman Church. No advantage therefore 
can arise to Prussia from a nearer amalgamation with the 
Southern States, while the task of governing them would be 
most irksome and difficult. Such being his opinion, M. de 
Bismarck added, it was not likely that he should precipitate 
matters, at the risk of a war with France, a war in which he 
freely admitted Prussia could obtain no permanent advantage, 
even if successful, and success in which would but render 
the future still more precarious. He would therefore abjure 
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all wish on. the part of Prussia to alter the present state of 
things, and he would promise to do all in his power to control 
the action of those who might differ from him in opinion, 
and to avoid giving any offence to the susceptibilities of the 
French nation. At the same time he must not be misunder- 
stood. He might have a very difficult game to play. He was 
a constitutional minister, and must take account of public 
opinion. He could not prevent liberty of speech, or freedom 
of writing — nay — he ought be obliged himself to say and to 
do things unpalatable to French feeling. If incidents of this 
nature were to be seized upon and made subjects of complaint, 
serious consequences might follow. There must be 
forbearance on both sides. It would be his study to e.vercise 
it towards France, but there must be reciprocity if there was 
to be friendship. 

The Emperor appears to have expressed himself in terms 
of gratification at these assurances ; and to have admitted 
that he could not fairly require more. He put questions to 
M. de Bismarck upon various points of detail but I have 
not been made acquainted with more than the general nature 
of the conversation. I have only to add that M. de Bismarck 
has left Paris satisfied that unless some unforeseen incident 
should arise there is no danger of any serious disagreement 
between the French and the Prussian Governments. 

* Prince Metternich to Baron Beast 

Paris, 2nd July, 1867. 

The Emperor Napoleon to His Majesty the Emperor. 

“ We are plunged into grief by the terrible news which 
has just reached us. I lament, while I admire, the energy' 
and courage shown by the Emperor Alaximilian in trying 
to fight single-handed against a cabal v/liich has only defeated 
him by treachery. And I shall never forgive myself for 
having, though with the best intentions, helped to bring 
about such a calamity. 

“ I desire to e.xpress to Your Majesty my most sincere and 
profound regrets.” 


Napoleon. 
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* Baron Vitzthiim to Baron Betisi 

Paris, igth January, i868. 

The Emperor received us quite informally at half-past two 
yesterday in his study in the Tuileries. 

The exceptional position which Prince Metternich occupies 
at the French Court, the kindly way he has of taking me by 
the shoulder, and the sympathies which Napoleon professes 
to feel for a regenerated Austria, all gave me reason to expect 
a gracious welcome. Nevertheless, the fact that the Sovereign, 
who was formerly so much inclined to keep his own counsel, 
had thought fit to tell his Minister about such a very con- 
fidential step, and the somewhat discouraging tone in which 
M. de Moustier had told us the previous evening that His 
Majesty did not think he could adopt our plan, had given me 
cause to reflect, and I was in no way prepared for this intimate 
conversation, in which we all three took part with complete 
freedom and great animation. 

I had not seen the Emperor for nearly ten years. I had 
been told that he was in a bad state of health. I had been 
told that he was indifferent and in fact in a state of complete 
ennui. I was, therefore, agreeably surprised to see his eyes, 
usually so dull, sparkle with animation, while he greeted with 
a most kindly smile our replies to his innumerable questions 
regarding the growing prosperity in Austria. Nothing 
seemed to please him better than the picture we drew of the 
curious contrast between the commercial and industrial 
prosperity of the vanquished at Sadowa while the provinces 
of the victors languished in stagnation. 

I do not pretend to be able to read between the lines of 
such an enigmatic physiognomy. But, being in good form 
the Emperor Napoleon gave me the impression of a man 
aroused from a distressing nightmare. His mind generates 
the light and life returns to him with the dawn. This time 
it is not he who will make war without being prepared 
for it. 

France and Prussia have changed places. Yesterday it 
was France, to-day it is Prussia who wants to put off the 
evil day. 

What is the meaning of this sudden change in M. de 
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Bismarck’s policy ? Whom does he deceive here ? Why 
should Prussia, who has always been supposed to be in the 
pocket of Russia, suddenly seem so anxious to make friends 
with France and Austria ? 

What if this isolation of Russia should be, as M. de Moustier 
seems to think, a triumph of Western diplomacy ? 

But I do not feel altogether sure that this move on the 
part of Berlin has not been concerted with St. Petersburg 
in order to disarm France and England, 

The Emperor is in doubt, and the inscrutable smile with 
which he admits that the key has still to be found shows that 
he does not share the optimism of his Minister. 

Nevertheless, this new attitude of Count Bismarck squares 
quite well with the ideas of the Emperor Napoleon, 

My brief admission that our views were already out of 
date, was well received : “ When I left Vienna, War seemed 
imminent : but when I arrived in Paris, I find all the world 
at peace,” 

“ Well, you see,” said the Emperor, “ since the telegraph, 
change of scene can be effected quickly.” 

Napoleon III seemed purposely to exaggerate the 
importance of the despatches he had just received from 
Constantinople. According to M. de Bourre, Turkey was 
threatened with an early collapse if the Powers did not 
immediately settle the question of Crete. 

Having read us a report from another agent who painted 
the ineptitude of the Turkish authorities in lively colours. 
His Majesty exclaimed, ” Now you see, the Porte is exhausting 
her resources of men and money. These Orientals arc not 
financiers. Our proteges give us a lot of trouble. You the 
Turks, and me the Italians ! ” 

It is in this imminent danger, in the impotence of the 
Sultan to save himself, that the Emperor of the French can 
detect the starting point for common action between all the 
Powers and not only signatories of the Treaty of 1 5th April, 
1856. 

“ Let us invite them all to consult with us,” said the 
Emperor, “ the replies that we may receive will give us the 
measure of the sincerity of those who wish to help us to 
save Turkey.” 
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If he does not want a three-cornered Conference, is it 
perhaps because he has not a clear conscience in regard to 
England and that he is not quite sure how far he can count 
on the confidence of this old ally ? All the same the Emperor 
Napoleon seems to be at one with us on the urgent need of 
sounding London. Not only does the Emperor approve the 
idea, but is quite ready to associate himself with these informal 
enquiries. 

He asked me to let him have my impressions through 
Prince Metternich and also expressed a wish to see me on 
my return from London. 

Prince Metternich will send you the official report of this 
audience. I only send you my personal impressions. 

* Prince Metternich -to Baron Beast 

Paris, 2 oth May, i86S. 

Confidential. 

The Emperor expressed himself as being very well pleased 
with the situation. He attributes the peaceful turn of events 
to the prudent attitude adopted by France and Austria in 
concert. The good effects are increasingly apparent and he 
does full justice to the wisdom of your policy. If he some- 
times shows a little nervousness of Hungarian Prussophil 
influence which rvill not admit of any interference in Germany 
by us, he thinks and hopes that you will not allow yourself 
to be held back by such selfish considerations. 

The Emperor always seems very curious to know if we 
have much trouble with Prussian intrigues in Hungary and 
Bohemia, and thinks that probably the Imperial Authorities 
discover them as soon as they are hatched. 

He is sincerely pleased with what I have told him of the 
situation in Austria and especially in regard to your daily 
increasing influence. 

His Majesty described the advantages of your independent 
position better than I could have done, wluch shows him to 
be very well informed. 

Speaking of the travels of Prince Napoleon, the Emperor 
said : “ I am quite pleased to let him go, he brings back 
interesting impressions, sometimes quite inaccurate, and 
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sometimes salutary, and at least he does not annoy me while 
he is away.” 

The Prince Napoleon had no mission and travels on his 
own account. The Emperor expressed his regret that he 
could make no use of this man’s quite unusual intelligence 
which might be of great service on occasions. 

We talked a great deal about rifles and guns and fortresses, 
but I am perfectly convinced that the Emperor means to 
keep the peace as long as he possibly can for he is well aware 
of the advantage of so doing both in giving us more time to 
get on our feet again and also in disarming the suspicions 
of the Germans against himself. 

Nevertheless, I cannot conceal from you that during the 
last few days there has been a renewal of tension between 
France and Prussia. The official newspapers are again abusing 
each other and Count Goltz seems to be rather less confident. 

However, that is only a newspaper affair and it was Berlin 
who began this press w'ar. 

I notice that at these moments the Hanoverian party bestirs 
itself and gets some small official encouragement from the 
Government. It is M. Drouyn de Lhuys who for some time 
past has been looking after the interests of the iVIedings and 
their consorts and acts as their intermediary with the Emperor. 

M. Rouher is more than ever to the fore — and, if I am not 
mistaken, he has made some concessions to the war party 
which have pleased the Empress and the Minister for War. 
However, I think he uses his influence to calm things down 
and is entirely in accord with the Emperor who will not allow 
France to be humiliated any more without having a fight for 
it, a decisive fight for which she is well prepared, but the 
sword will not be drawn until the last moment when it is 
no longer possible to draw back without loss of honour. 

* Prince Metternich to Baron Beast 

Paris, yd July, 1868. 

Confidential and Secret. 

I have never found the Emperor better, both in health 
and spirits, or more forthcoming, than he was during the 
short visit I have just paid him. 
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It was tKe same with the Empress, also, and for the first 
time since the winter she treated me with the confidence 
to which I have been accustomed. Consequently, I have 
several important and interesting things to tell you, and I shall 
have more to say about them at the next opportunity. 

The Emperor spoke to me at length of the general situation 
and said that he regretted that in the present precarious state 
of affairs it had not been possible to reach an agreement with 
a definite object in view. According to him, if France and 
Austria could come to an understanding they could, between 
them, maintain the peace of the world. 

I replied that we could wish for nothing better than to unite 
with France in a common effort to keep the peace. That 
our goodwill in this respect could not be called in question. 
Besides, it was quite evident that our common efforts, the 
aims of which had been so clearly defined at Strasburg, 
had already produced tangible results. 

The Emperor did not deny this and even congratulated 
himself on the results obtained. He is perturbed only about 
two things, which if not resolutely dealt with might wreck 
the future of our understanding. His first preoccupation, 
which is of long standing, concerns the question of Hungary, 
He conf^es to an uneasiness lest, with the best and most 
logical intentions in the world, the Hungarians aim too high 
and may succeed in obtaining more than their fair share. 
(You will remember that for the last six months the Emperor 
has always held this same language to me about Hungar5\) 

The second point is that the Emperor of Austria can, like 
himself, assemble all his forces with the firm intention of, 
sooner or later, re-establishing himself in Germany 1 (Terms 
of his speech before the war of 1866.) 

According to His jMajesty, if France and Austria uniting 
all their forces, moral and material, for a definite object 
(such as the re-establishment of the supremacy of Austria 
in Germany, as for instance at the head of a confederation 
of the Southern States — an object which the Emperor 
declares would equally suit his purpose), they could, without 
going to w'ar and solely by the weight of their common will, 
gain their objective, which would ensure the peace of the 
world for many long years to come. 
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_ The Emperor, having developed this thesis with great 
vigour and having got it off his chest, then seemed to want 
to tone down a iittie the immensity of its scope, added that 
we should above all things consolidate our position, collect 
our forces and replace in the hands of our Sovereign that 
power without which it would hardly be possible to accom- 
plish great things. He approved our desire to be conciliatory, 
pacific, and neutral, but I could see that there was a spark 
under the ashes and it was quite evident that his real aim 
was wrapped up in the guise of a narrow and rigid thesis. 

I could not help reminding him that the understanding 
which he was now pressing upon me so frankly was one 
which he would hardly allow me to mention in 1866 of 
unhappy memory, that he had not been able to arouse half, 
nay a quarter, of this enthusiasm which he recommends 
to-day. 

The Emperor replied, “ Oh, that is quite true, but I wasn’t 
ready then, and I am now ! ” He then cut short the con- 
versation by taking me to see a gas pump which is a new 
invention. As he called up an aide de camp to accompany us, 
he did not say any more about our affairs, but he did allude 
to the King of Prussia and his desire to digest his conquests 
at leisure, and to M. de Bismarck’s illness, and the Turkish 
Railway, 

I should add that the Emperor expressed the wish to see 
me again shortly, so as to continue the conversation. 

To sum up : I can see that he would first like to be sure 
that the Emperor, our august Sovereign, has not given up 
Germany, before embarking on a more precise policy. There 
lies the true meaning of the situation. 

Prince Metternich to Baron Beust 

Paris, 7.0th September, 1869. 

Private. 

To begin with I must tell you that the Emperor has grown 
very tliin — that he is still very pale and very weak — like a man 
who has been in bed for weeks. 

I must confess that the first sight of him gave me a shock 
and I can now quite understand why he has not wished to 
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see anyone except his most intimate friends. After the first 
moment, however, I found him in better form than his looks 
had led me to expect. All the same he is still tired, and 
after twenty minutes of concentration I could see that he 
had had enough. His language, however, was very clear, 
definite, and precise. After having asked me to thank our 
august Master for his kind letter, the Emperor went straight 
to the root of the matter. I read him your despatch of the 
9th June and your letter to Vitzthum of the 26th August. 
He took exception (as I was sure he would, and had said so 
to Vitzthum) to the passages relating to Vimercati’s assertions. 
He had never thought that our august Master either could 
or should play up to Italy’s game — ^which after all is quite 
natural — in the matter of the evacuation. The truth is that 
the Emperor said to Vimercati that he would leave Rome as 
soon as possible, but he never promised him that he would 
leave the Eternal City before the Council met, although he 
had thought that that might perhaps be done, but it would 
depend on the circumstances and above all on the guarantees 
which Italy might offer him. But that is just the amusing 
part, for it is hardly possible for confidence to be more 
misplaced than that of the Emperor in Victor Emmanuel. 
His Majesty disapproves of all this because it tends to force 
his hand, and he does not seem to like the policy of his present 
Government because he thinks it deprives him of the initiative 
which he wishes to make use of as and when he thinks fit. 

This is what he has done. He has written to the King 
through Vimercati to ask him to accept our treaty in principle 
and in writing. The Italians have made difficulties, in order 
to extort the promise of evacuation. Then the Emperor asked 
for his letter to be returned to him, but the King said he 
would give the required answer rather than appear to be 
trying to back out, or to break his word. The Emperor is 
now awaiting this answer which he thinks will be just as 
good as the draft I showed him. Then there will only remain 
to exchange notes between us and the French and between 
our august Sovereign and Kdng Victor Emmanuel. 

The Emperor has another grievance, namely, the indiscre- 
tions of the Italians, in particular of the King. He has reason 
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to believe that it is the leakage at Florence which has brought 
Lord Clarendon over here to ask him point-blank about the 
Tripartite agreement. 

The Emperor replied that there was nothing bellicose in 
it, that it was very natural in the circumstances, and that it 
contained no secret clauses. Lord Clarendon, however, read 
him a lecture on the subject and said that it would take very 
little more than an agreement of this sort to throw Russia 
into the arms of Prussia. The Emperor cut him short, but 
feels sure that Lord Clarendon put in his oar on behalf of 
Prussia because of the stories that got about in Italy. 

I asked the Emperor if he wished me to wait for the reply 
from Victor Emmanuel. His Majesty replied that it would 
be useless to do that because the King would first change 
his mind two or three times before coming to a decision but 
that he would come round in the end ; and that then they 
could proceed to the exchange of notes, to which he had no 
objection, quite the contrary. 

His Majesty asked me where exactly I was going and said 
that he would find means of letting me know when I ought 
to come back, if there should be anything to do other than 
to proceed with the exchange of notes. If not, then that could 
be done direct through La Tour d’Auvergne, who would 
write to you on the subject. I then took leave of Plis Majesty 
and went to see the Empress who was choosing snuff-boxes 
to give as presents during her tour. She was pleased with 
the letter from our Empress. It did not contain what I had 
e.xpected regarding the Empress’s passage through our country. 
Anj'way, tliis question does not arise as the Empress is going 
through Switzerland. 

Her Majesty talked to me at some length about the 
Emperor’s illness, and about the political situation. She 
declares that the Emperor was never in any danger, that he 
has only had haemorrhoids, complicated by rheumatism. ^ 

She said that he was convalescing with surprising rapidity 
considering the weakness c.nused by being so long in bed. 
The effect produced by the e.xaggerated reports circulated 
about his illness were, according to the Empress, a lesson in 
what rumour can do. The Emperor had himself prepared 
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everything to establish a Council of Regency to proclaim 
his wishes in case of any accident .He had resolved to give 
a fair trial to a constitutional regime^ without altogether 
relinquishing the reins of Government. He was thus preparing 
for the succession of his son, but the reports that he intended 
shortly to abdicate were entirely without foundation. 

The Prince Napoleon has lowered himself very much in 
the opinion of the public by his indecent eagerness in regard 
to tlie Regency question. The Empress believes that Prince 
Napoleon had made up his mind that the Emperor was 
going to die. 

Her Majesty starts on the 2nd or 3rd of October, she 
hopes that the Emperor will soon be able to go to Compiegne 
and there resume liis ordinary life. 

To sum up ; the result of all this is : — 

(1) That the Emperor is well on the way to complete 
recovery. 

(2) That his moral is not in any way affected. 

(3) That he would like to get Victor Emmanuel to sign 
without a previous promise of evacuation. 

(4) That he does not trust the Italians in regard to leakage. 

He is going to write to our august Sovereign and I think 

he will repeat his assurances to me that he Mil regard the 
treaty as signed. 

* The Emperor Napoleon III to the Emperor Francis Joseph 

St. Cloud, ZJjh September, 1S69. 

Monsieur mon Frere, 

Prince Mettemich has handed me the letter which Your 
Majesty has been good enough to write me and I hasten 
to tell you how touched I am by the friendly feelings which 
you express towards me. 

I fully reciprocate Your Majesty’s sentiments and hope 
to have the opportunity to prove my sincerity. Like Your 
Majesty, I also rejoice at the excellent relations existing 
between our Governments. This community of aims and 
interests cannot fail to further the cause of European peace. 

If, however, though it seems almost impossible, your 
Empire should be menaced by any unforseen aggression 
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I should not hesitate to place all the forces of France at 
your disposal. You may rest assured that I shall not open 
negotiations with any foreign Power without previous con- 
sultation with you. 

But, as regards the question of putting on paper the 
understanding between ourselves and the King of Italy, 
I must confess to Your Majesty that I see therein a certain 
danger as it would be impossible to guard against leakage. 

Already the mere rumour of this agreement has drawn 
together England, Prussia, and Russia. Nevertheless, if 
Your Majesty insists, I am prepared to state in writing my 
wishes and my intentions. 


* Prince Metternich to Baron Beast 

Paris, ']th January, 1870. 

On Friday, the 4th January, I spent the day with the 
Emperor at Marly. His Majesty asked me what I thought 
of the new Cabinet. 

I said that I considered he had acted wisely and rightly 
in choosing men whose convictions and antecedents 
constituted in the public mind a guarantee of the sincerity 
and loyalty with which the Emperor would inaugurate the 
new regime. 

The Emperor replied that once he had decided on the 
change it was far better to surround himself immediately 
with tried men of well-known principles, rather than with 
men of straw. He added that he had been very lucky in 
getting these gentlemen to take office subject to the conditions 
which he had seen fit to impose upon them. 

“ You understand,” continued the Emperor, “ that there 
are limits, both in foreign and domestic policy which I will 
not overstep 1 ” 

Without explaining to me in detail his conditions the 
Emperor gave me to understand that in Foreign Affairs 
he would have no “ peace at any price ” policy : and that 
as regards internal affairs the legislative body was to remain 
in status quo, that is to say, the new Ministers had to promise 
not to dissolve the Chamber. 
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I said that on this last point I could not wholly agree with 
him. All depended, in my opinion, on the attitude of the 
old Right : and a dissolution at the right moment might serve 
to strengthen the Empire. In any case, I considered it the 
most difficult question — and also the one respecting which 
there was the most difference of opinion. In certain circum- 
stances I thought it would be very difficult for Ministers 
to defend some of the recent official appointments. 

I begged the Emperor to pardon me for raising a question 
which must be to him a black spot on the horizon, but I felt 
bound to warn him of the gravity it might assume in the future. 

The Emperor then entered into a detailed discussion on 
this subject Mth the result that I had reluctantly to agree 
that it might be possible to maintain the status quo of the 
Chamber, though I got him to admit that in certain circum- 
stances a dissolution might prove the wiser policy. 

The Emperor then spoke warmly of Count Daru, and told 
me what I was able to verify for myself the following day, 
that the new Minister was much more correct and patriotic 
than one would have dared to hope. 

The Emperor said to me in conclusion : “ You may be 
sure of one thing ; if I have to yield to the exigencies of the 
moment that does not mean that I shall throw up the sponge. 
You need not fear that I shall abdicate. Time Mil show you 
that.” 

I said that both his friends and his enemies were well 
aware of this, which while it gave him strength on the one 
hand would raise difficulties for him on the other. 

“ I know,” replied the Emperor, “ but after all, what 
can I do ? ” 



VII 

FALL AND EXILE 

The documents which deal with the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian War have almost all been published, 
but never together. Here the object is to show if 
not the actual thoughts of the Emperor, the 
considerations which weighed with his principal 
advisers, as far as can be judged by a neutral. These 
extracts should be read in connection with those 
published in Origins of the Franco-Prussian War^ by 
Professor R. H. Lord. The despatches of Lord Lyons '■ 
and Prince Richard Metternich constitute an 
independent narrative which is the best means of 
testing the impassioned apologias of Ollivier and 
Gramont, and are an interesting adjunct to the 
brutal avowals of Bismarck. The record is resumed 
by the Emperor after his fall. 

Though his heart is torn by his sympathy with the 
sufferings of his country, he had not lost his foresight 
or the shrewdness of his judgment. 

Lord Lyons to Lord Granville 

Sth July, 1870. 

The Due de Gramont told me this afternoon that the 
French Government had received positive intelligence that 
the Crown of Spain had been offered by General Prim to 
the Prince Leopold of Hohenzollcrn, and had been accepted 
by the Prince. 

To this (continued M. de Gramont) France will not resign 
herself, and when I say that we shall not resign ourselves to 
it, I mean that we shall not permit it, that we shall use our 
whole strength to prevent it. 

' Lord Lyons had succeeded Lord Cowley as British Ambassador in Paris. 

356 
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M. de Gramont then informed me that he had declared 
categorically to Baron de Werther, the Prussian Ambassador, 
that France would not tolerate the establishment of the 
Prince de Hohenzollern, or any other Prussian Prince on 
the throne of Spain. 

Baron de Werther had (M, de Gramont said) answered 
that he was on the point of setting out for Ems to pay his 
duty to his Sovereign, and that he would not fail to inform 
His Majesty of the sentiments of the French Government. 

M. de Gramont proceeded to observe to me tliat nothing 
could be further from the wishes of the French Government 
than to interfere in the internal affairs of Spain, but that the 
interests and the digrdty of France alike forbade them to 
permit the establishment of a Prussian dynasty in the 
peninsula. They could not consent to the existence of a state 
of things which would oblige them in case of a war with 
Prussia to keep a watch upon Spain which would paralyse 
a division of their army. The proposal to set the crown of 
Spain upon a Prussian head was nothing less than an insult 
to France. With a full consideration of all that such a 
declaration implied, the Government of the Emperor declared 
that France could not endorse it. 

The conduct of General Prim had, M. de Gramont said, 
been insincere and indeed treacherous. He had put the 
Emperor’s Ambassador at Madrid off the scent, speaking to 
him of other candidates, and had not given him the least 
hint of what he was about. Finally M. de Gramont begged 
me to lose no time in making Your Lordship acquainted Mth 
the sentiments of the Emperor’s Government, and expressed 
his earnest hope that Her Majesty’s Government would 
co-operate with him in endeavouring to ward off an event 
which would, he said, be fraught with danger to the peace 
of Europe. 

Lori Lyons to Lord Granville 

1th July. ^ 

[Lyons went on the evening of 5th July to Ollivier’s 
reception, and had a long talk with him.] 

“ His language,” wrote Lyons, “ was in substance the same 
as that held by iVI. de Gramont, but he entered into rather 
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more detail, and spoke with still more precision of the 
impossibility of permitting the Prince to become King of 
Spain. Public opinion in France (he said) would never 
tolerate it. Any cabinet, any Government which acquiesced 
in it, would be at once overthrown. For his own part, it 
was well known, he had never been an enemy to the aspira- 
tions of Germany for unity, but with all his goodwill towards 
the Germans, he must confess that he felt this proceeding 
to be an insult, and fully shared the indignation of the 
public. . . . 

“ The declaration which Ollivier made,” wrote Lyons, “ did 
not go at all beyond the feelings of the country. 

“ I do not, however, believe,” he continued, “ that either 
the Emperor or his Ministers either wish for war or expect 
it. At the moment, they confidently hope that they shall 
succeed without war in preventing the Prince from wearing 
the Crown of Spain. They conceive that if this should be 
so, they shall gain popularity at home by giving effect 
energetically to the feeling of the nation, and that they 
shall raise their credit abroad as well as at home by a 
diplomatic success. They are, moreover, not sorry to have 
an opportunity of testing the public opinion with regard 
to Prussia. Lastly, they are convinced that it would have 
been impossible to put up with what, rightly or wrongly, 
the nation would regard as a first triumph of Prussia over 
France. 

In pursuing this policy, however, they have run the risk 
of enlisting the pride of Germany, as w’ell as of Spain, in 
the cause of the Prince of Hohenzollern, and have left them- 
selves no means of retreat. If they do not succeed in preventing 
the success of the Prince by powerful means, they have 
avowedly no alternative but to go to war. 

Lord Lyons to Lord Granville 

'jth July. 

1 observ'ed to the Due de Gramont this afternoon that 
I could not but feel uneasy respecting the declaration which 
he had made the day before to the Corps Legislatif. I could 
not, I said, help thinking that milder language would have 
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rendered it more easy to treat both ^vith Prussia and with 
Spain for the withdrawal of the pretensions of Prince Leopold 
of Hohenzollern. 

M. de Gramont answered that he was glad I had mentioned 
this as he wished to have an opportunity of conveying to 
Your Lordship an explanation of his reasons for making 
a public declaration in terms so positive. Your Lordship 
would, he was sure, as Minister in a constitutional country, 
understand perfectly the impossibility of contending with 
public opinion. The nation was, he said, so strongly roused 
upon the question that it could not be resisted or trifled 
with. He had seen me in the Chamber when he made his 
declaration. I had, therefore, myself witnessed the extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm and unanimity with which the announce- 
ment of the determination of the Government to repel the 
insult offered to the nation had been received. He had kept 
within bounds, or he might have provoked a still more 
remarkable explosion of feeling. Now the indignation out 
of doors was equally violent and equally general. Nothing 
less than what he had said would have satisfied the public. 
His speech was, in fact, as regarded the interior of France, 
absolutely necessary, and diplomatic considerations must 
yield to public safety at home. 

Nor could he admit that it was simply the pride of France 
that was in question. Her military power was at stake. What 
had been the result of placing the brother of Prince 
Leopold at the head of the Government of Roumania ? This 
petty ruler had immediately begun to collect arms, to form 
an army and, obeying in all points the instructions he received 
from Berlin, to prepare a Prussian arsenal to be used in case 
of war between Prussia and Austria. What had been done 
on a small scale in Roumania would be done on a great scale 
in Spain. The Prince of Hohenzollern would make himself 
a military Sovereign, and would get ready the means of 
paralysing two hundred thousand French troops, if France 
should be engaged in war in Europe. It would be madness 
to wait till this was accomplished : if there was to be war, 
it had better come at once. 

The Due de Gramont added that his language in the 
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Chamber had been more moderate than that which he felt 
bound to use in spealdng in his own Cabinet. In fact, he 
said, I am obhged to say to 3-ou without reserve that the 
acc^sion of the Prince of HohenzoUem to the throne of 
Spain is War. “ Son avenement c'est la guerre" 

How then, 'SI. de Gramont asked, could so great a cakmity 
be avoided. He would confess that he trusted much to the 
aid of Her Majesty’s Government. By exercising their 
influence at Berlin and at Madrid, they might now i^nifest 
their friendship for France, and preserve the peace of Europe. 

As regarded the Prussians, the essential thmg was to mak e 
them understand that France could not be put off tsith an 
evasive answer. The protests which .had been alleged to 
Austria in the case of Prince Charles would not av^. It 
would be childish to affirm that the Prussian Government 
were entirely strangers to the whole affair — ^that the Prince 
of HohenzoUem was of age and master of his own actions, 
that Prussia could not prevent his setting off for Spain with 
his cap in his hand, as his brother had secretly started for 
Roumania. It was not to be credited that the King of Prussia 
had not the power to forbid a Prince of his family, and an 
officer of his army, to accept a foreign throne. It would be 
of the utmost benefit if these considerations could be 
pressed upon the Prussian Cabinet by Her Majesty’s 
Government. . . . 

It was, however, in Spain that the assistance of Her 
iMajesty’s Government might be most effectuall}’’ given to 
France. 'S^lth IMarshai Prim there was nothing to be done 
— ^he had bound himself hand and foot. This was not, 
however, the case with the Regent Serrano. The Regent 
might surely be convinced that it was his duty to separate 
himself from a policy which would plunge Spain into civU 
war, and put an end to peace in Europe. 

Lord Granville to Lord Lyons 

"jih Jidy, 1870. 

Confidential. 

There were two things which the Due de Gramont 
mentioned to me in the course of the conversation recorded 
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in my immediately preceding despatch, which I think it 
better to report to Your Lordship in a confidential form. 

First, then, His Excellency told me that M. Olozaga, the 
Spanish Ambassador here, intended to send off a secretary 
this evening to urge the Regent, in his name, to break with 
Prim and prevent the assembling of the Cortes. 

Secondly, M. de Gramont said that it was quite useless 
to attempt to shake Marshal Prim. The Marshal was willing 
to have adopted the Due de Montpensier as candidate, but 
His Royal Highness had declined to give the sum required, 
and thus had not come to terms with the Marshal who had 
found Count Bismarck more liberal. 


Lord Lyons to Lord Granville 

'jtli yttly, 1870. 

I asked M. de Solms ^ what power the King of Prussia, 
as chief of the house of Hohenzollem, or as Sovereign, could 
exercise over the Prince in the present case. He said he hardly 
knew ; that certainly Prince Leopold, being in the Army, 
could not lawfully leave it without the King’s permission, 
but that Prince Charles, who had undoubtedly been guilty 
of desertion when he went off to Roumania, had been 
pardoned. 

I observed to M. de Solms that much as we might deplore 
it, we could not shut our eyes to the fact that the feelings of 
the French nation would now render it impossible for the 
Government, even if they wished it, to acquiesce in the 
elevation of Prince Leopold to the Spanish throne. Neither 
Prussia nor any other nation that I knew of had any real 
interest in maldng the Prince Rang of Spain — but all nations 
were deeply interested in preventing w’ar, and that nation 
would most deserve the gratitude of Europe which should 
put an end to this cause of disquiet and danger. It seemed 
to me that the King of Prussia might more than any other 
Sovereign have the means of putting a stop to the whole 
thing in a dignified and honourable manner. 


^ The Prussian Chargd d ’Affairs. 
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* Prince Metternich to Baron Beast 

Paris, 8 ih July, 1870. 

Last Wednesday (6th July) I found the Emperor much 
taken up with the Hohenzollern affair. He appeared delighted, 
I might even say joyous, and greeted me with the phrase : 
“ Well, what do you think of our aflFair ? ” 

I said I thought it was serious enough to judge by the 
decided manner in which the Duke de Gramont spoke to 
me about it. I added that I found it impossible to believe 
that Prussia would not give way in a matter in which she was 
not directly interested. 

In my opinion M. de Bismarck would be only too glad to 
meet France in this matter in order to be able to ask for 
reciprocal treatment in matters more directly concerning 
Prussia. 

To tliis the Emperor demurred, saying : “ Do you really 
believe that Berlin can give way at once after the very strong 
representations which we have made to them and which at 
this moment the Duke de Gramont is reinforcing still more 
vigorously in his speech to the Chamber.” 

“ I could believe it. Sire,” I replied, “ for even if they 
could not decide to give in immediately, the pressure brought 
to bear upon them by England and Russia would surely break 
down a resistance which would clearly place Prussia in a 
difficult position, in fact obviously in the wrong.” 

The Emperor told me that in any case the French must 
be ready, because everything would depend on the rapidity 
of military preparations. His Majesty did not believe that 
the Prussians could mobilize without its being known that 
they were doing so. “ We must have our eyes open,” he 
added, “ for I believe the winner will be the one who can 
be ready first.” 

“ Do you think,” continued the Emperor, “ that we can 
count on Austria ? ” 

I replied that it was very difficult for me to answer that 
question point-blank — that it would, to a great extent, 
depend on the attitude of Russia — and also on the time 
allowed us for preparations. As to this, I begged the Emperor 
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Government were following, not leading, the nation. Public 
opinion would not admit of their doing less than they had 
done. As regarded military preparations, common prudence 
required that they should not be behindhand. In the midst 
of a profound calm, when the French Cabinet and Chamber 
were employed in reducing their mihtary budget, Prussia 
exploded upon them the mine which she had prepared in 
secret. It was necessary that France should be at least as 
forward as Prussia in mihtary preparations. 

M. de Gramont went on to say that he would tell me 
exactly how the question now stood. The King of Prussia 
had told M. Benedetti last evening that he had in fact 
consented to the Prince of Hohenzollern’s accepting the 
Crown of Spain, and that having given his consent, it would 
be difficult for him now to wiffiffiaw it. His Majesty had 
added, however, that he would confer with the Prince, and 
would give a definitive answer to France when he had 
done so. 

Thus, M. de Gramont observed, two things are clear. 
First that the King of Prussia was a consenting party to 
the acceptance of the Crown by the Prince, and secondly 
that the Prince’s decision to persist in his acceptance, or to 
retire, will be made in concert with His Majesty. Thus then, 
said M. de Gramont, the affair is now beyond all controversy 
one between France and the Kdng. 

Finally, M. de Gramont told me that I might report to 
Your Lordsliip that if the Prince of Hohenzollern should 
now, on the advice of the King of Prussia, withdraw his 
acceptance of the Crown, the whole affair would be at 
an end. 

* Baron Vitsthum to Count Andrassy 

Brussels, 16th January, 1873. 

On the nth July, 1870, I received a telegram instructing 
me to go at once to Paris, find out everytliing, and return 
immediately to Vienna. 

I started the next day and on reaching Paris Prince 
Metternich, who had been told that I was coming, gave 
me all the information available and showed me the last 
telegrams from Vienna. 
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Paris, at that moment, can only be described as in a state 
of feverish delirium. 

The speech made by the Duke de Gramont in the Chamber 
stirred up the whole country into a war-fever which the feeble 
Government of M. Ollivier could no longer control. 

As I had been instructed to “ get all the information 
I could ”, I felt obliged to see the Emperor Napoleon and 
his Foreign Minister, although I had no communication, 
either official or confidential, to make to them. 

Prince Metternich requested an audience for me and the 
Emperor received me at St. Cloud on the 15th July, 1870, 
at 10 a.m. 

Having read the letter of introduction which our 
Ambassador had given me, His Majesty said : “ I can 
understand that all this has taken you by surprise ? ” 

Yes, Sir, completely,” I replied. ".I see by the telegrams 
that my Government has had a most unpleasant surprise, 
and that they have done everything they could to dissuade 
your Ministers from a war which appears to be imminent 
notwithstanding the renunciation of the Hohenzollern 
Prince which, in the opinion of M. de Beust, should have 
settled the whole matter.” 

“ We have gone too far to draw back now,” observed 
Napoleon III. “ M. de Beust is possibly right, but Providence 
has intervened ; it is the fault of one of my Ministers who 
is endowed with good qualities but lacks experience of State 
Affairs, M. Ollivier. All we ask of you is that, without 
abandoning your neutrality, you should send an army corps 
to watch the frontier of Bohemia to prevent the whole weight 
of the German army from being thrown on our backs at once.” 

“As I have only Just come from Brussels and have not 
been in Vienna for some time, I am unable to tell Your 
Majesty whether we can do that. In any case it would be 
very difficult. A lightning conductor in the wrong place 
may draw the lightning rather than avert it. Your Majesty 
knows that our conversations of last year came to nothing, 
that nothing was signed and that we always said that in case 
of a war between France and Prussia that we should remain 
neutral and finally that we have entered into no other commit- 
ment unless it be not to come to any agreement with a third 
party without your knowledge. Your Majesty knows that our 
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army is in process of reorganization and that we cannot put 
it on a war footing at twenty-four hours’ notice. I could 
only report Your Majesty’s wishes to my august Master, 
but I think the best service my country could render you 
would be an offer of our good offices, our mediation, if that 
would suit Your Majesty. I have learnt that Your Majesty 
yourself suggested at the Council yesterday the idea of a 
Congress. Perhaps Ave might propose this.” 

The Emperor Napoleon appeared to like this idea and 
even authorized me to propose it to our august Master. 

“ But,” he added, “ it mustn’t prevent us fighting.” 

I gave an account of this interview to our Ambassador, who 
at once telegraphed the substance of it to Vienna. 

After several fruitless attempts, we succeeded, Prince 
Metternich and I, in getting the Duke de Gramont to receive 
us at 7 o’clock in the evening, an hour before my 
departure. 

I tried to sound the Foreign Minister on the subject of 
a Congress which the Emperor of the French wished to 
leave to our initiative but the mere mention of the word 
Congress so infuriated him that it was quite impossible to 
pursue the subject any further, so I confined myself to 
calming him by a few polite remarks and withdrew. 

“ I am not sorry,” said Prince Metternich to me, “ that 
you should have seen him in that state of mind, for at least 
you can tell tliera in Vienna that there is no means of making 
him listen to reason.” 

So there, M. le Comte, is what happened at the two inter- 
views which the Duke de Gramont mentions in his letter 
of the 8th January. 

When I arrived in Vienna two days later I had the honour 
to give a verbal account of these interviews to our august 
Master and to M. le Comte de Beust, but as they were quite 
private and of no great importance it was not necessary to 
call upon me to make a written record of them.- 

* Lord Lyons to Lord Granville 

12th July. 

I have only time to report briefly what passed at an inter- 
view with the Due de Gramont from which I have just 
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returned. The Duke said that the answer of the King of 
Pnissia was neither courteous nor satisfactory. His iHajesty 
disclaimed all connection with the offer of the Crov.n of 
Spain to the Prince Leopold of Hohenzoilem and declined 
to advise the Prince to v/ithdrav/ his acceptance. On the 
other hand, Prince Leopold’s father had formally announced 
in the name of his son that the acceptance v/as withdrawn. 
In fact the Prince had sent a copy of the telegram which 
he had despatched to Marshal Prim, declaring that his son’s 
candidature was at an end, 

M. de Gramont said that this state of things was very 
embarrassing to the French Government, On the one hand, 
public opinion w^as so much excited in France that it w'as 
doubtful whether the Ministry v/ould not be overthrown, 
if it went down to the Chamber to-morrow and announced 
that it regarded the affair as fiiushed without having obtained 
some more complete satisfaction from Prussia. On the other 
hand, the renunciation of the Crown by Prince Leopold put 
an end to the original cause of dispute. The most satisfactory 
part of the affair was (M. de Gramont said) that Spain v/as 
at all events now quite clear of the dispute. The quarrel, 
if quarrel there was, was confined to France and Prussia, 

I did not conceal from M, de. Gramont my surprise and 
regret that the French Government should hesitate for a 
moment to accept the renunciation of the Prince as a settle- 
ment of the affair, I reminded him pointedly of the assurance 
which he had formally authorized me to give to Her Majesty’s 
Government that if the Prince withdrew his candidature the 
affmr would be at an end. I urged as strongly as I could all 
the reasons which v/ould render a withdrawal, on his part, 
from this assurance painful and disquieting to Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

I pointed out, moreover, that the renunciation %vholly 
changed the position of France, If war took place nov/, all 
Europe would say that it was the fault of France ; that 
France rushed into it, without any substantial cause, merely 
for pride and resentment. One of the advantages of the 
former position of France was that the quarrel rested^ on 
a cause in which the feelings of Germany were very little 
concerned and German interests not at all. Now Prussia 
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might well expect to rally all Germany to resist an attack 
Avhich could be attributed to no other motives than ill will 
and jealousy on the part of France and a passionate desire 
to humiliate her neighbour. 

In fact, I said, France would have public opinion throughout 
the world against her, and her antagonist would have all the 
advantage of being manifestly forced into the war in self- 
defence to repel an attack. If there should at the first 
moment be some disappointment felt here in the Chamber and 
in the country, I could not but think that the Ministry would 
in a very short time stand better with both if it contented 
itself with the diplomatic triumph it had achieved, and 
abstained from plunging the country into war for which 
there was certainly no avowable motive. 

After some discussion M. de Gramont said he was not 
far from agreeing with me ; but still he did not know how 
the Ministry coxdd face the country. 

Two months later the tragic war ^vas over and the 
Emperor was a prisoner in Germany. At the end of 
the month he gives to one of his Ministers a picture 
of his feelings. 

* Napoleon III to the Marquis de la Valette ^ 

Wilhelmshohe, 3ol/< September, 1870. 
My dear Monsieur de la Valette, 

I hear you wrote to me some time ago, and were surprised 
at receiving no answer ; assuredly, if your letter had reached 
me I should not have failed to express my gratitude for your 
remembrance, and my wish to keep in touch with you, since 
in every circumstance of my life you have proved yourself 
a true friend and a prudent counsellor. I shall say notUng 
of the recent pressure of events. You can guess the feelings 
which rend my heart. I emphasize this last word, for a heart 
is truly rent and tom ■when it is the prey of such conflicting 
impressions and emotions. Love for my country, hatred of 
those who govern it, abhorrence of the foreigner, a fervid 
longing for peace, contempt for fame, a yearning for my 

‘ Reprinted from The Paris Embassy. 
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native soil, the desire for rest, and a passionate eagerness to 
renew the struggle, such are the preoccupations which distract 
my soul. 

I hope that your whole family is with you, and your health 
good. In token of my sincere friendship, 

Napoleon. 

The following is an extract from Herr Mels Cohen, 
a Jewish journalist. 

* Wilhelmskohe. 

“ I am accused of having provoked this war principally 
for the sake of dynastic interests,” said Napoleon III to 
Mels, “ hardly anyone considers that, on the contrary, it 
would have been to my advantage for family reasons to see 
the throne of Spain occupied by the Prince of Hohenzollern, 
who is doubly related to me, as the great-grandson of Caroline 
Bonaparte and the grandson of Stephanie Beauharnais. Or 
again, should I have fought against him for dynastic interests ? 
His relationship with the King of Prussia is lost in obscurity ; 
it is actually disputed ; his relationship with me dates from 
yesterday. Add to this that his father. Prince Antoine, was 
one of the best friends of my youth — and years have not 
dimmed our memory of happier times — and you will realize 
that I should be tramplhig on the interests of my house by opposing 
vigorously his acceptance of the Crown of Spain. 

“ But most of my enemies,” he continued, with a melancholy 
smile, “ are only anxious to hurl at me neatly phrased insults. 
They know them to be false, but others, without either under- 
standing them or thinking them over, repeat them. History 
will ignore these baseless accusations.” 

“ But,” I asked, “ putting aside the dynastic question, would 
it be so grave a danger for France if a Hohenzollern reigned 
in Spain ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied the Emperor, “ for at the end of two or 
three years he would infallibly fall from the throne, and then 
Prussia would inevitably intervene in Spain. A Power of the 
importance of your new Germany neither can nor ought to 
allow a Prince, belonging officially to its royal house, to be 
hunted out of a country which has chosen or accepted him 
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as Sovereign. It is this consideration which has guided me 
in the affair of Prince Leopold. If a foreign prince had the 
least chance of being" able to maintain himself in Spain, 
I should not have opposed liis candidature, and I should 
merely have tried to counterbalance the German influence 
at Madrid. But the proud blood of Spain will accept no 
foreign masters, and the difficulties of the situation confronting 
Prince Leopold in a few years would induce Germany itself 
to assume the supreme power in order to support him. 

“ But then, sire, what about Prince Amedeo, who has just 
been elected ? ” 

“ He Mil not reign three years.” 

“ And Italy ? ” 

“ Italy will not care, if he falls, for she has the excuse of 
her weakness, which neither Germany nor France can plead. 
A great nation like yours or mine cannot abandon its princes. 
That is why I have always energetically opposed the acceptance 
by one of my relations of the offer of any candidature what- 
soever. And, believe me, such occasions have not been 
wanting.” 

“ M. de Bismarck has the good fortune to be only a 
Minister,” said Napoleon III to Mels. “ Possessing the 
confidence of his Sovereign to a truly extraordinary degree, 
he is free to resign and has nothing to fear. If the war of 
1870 had proved disastrous to Prussia, your Chancellor 
would now be hunting hares in Pomerania. Nothing worse 
would have happened to him. A responsibility covered by 
the King’s majesty — a great diplomatic talent — a good fortune 
almost without parallel in history — ^with these, what hazard 
is too dangerous ? ” 

The Emperor became thoughtful and paused a moment ; 
then he resumed. 

“ This fourth of September, think then what a stroke of 
luck for M. de Bismarck ! I repeat what I have already told 
you several times : could he have foreseen it ? Most certainly 
he could not. I admit that I myself had never expected it. 
Could I imagine that this nation, formerly so cliivalrous and 
generous, would take advantage of the moment of my mis- 
fortunes to avenge itself for imaginary injuries ? No, it is 
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not the nation which has done this. It is not France who 
herself smoothed the difficulties which threatened to wreck 
the fortunes of M. de Bismarck ; it is certain men — but, my 
God ! what men ! ” 

“ In the opinion of Your Majesty what would have been 
the issue of this disastrous war if the 4th of September had 
not changed the form of Government,” Mels asked. 

“ Peace would have been signed within a month,” the 
Emperor answered. “ And if M. de Bismarck had been against 
it, the whole of Europe would have enforced it. On what 
terms ? No matter. At all events on better terms than those 
to which we had to submit later. 

“ Then France would have recovered in ten, in twenty 
years, longer if necessary, but she would not have bled from 
the ghastly wounds which such a war inflicts. 

“ But to return to M. de Bismarck, and to the good fortune 
which attends all his enterprises. Possibly his genius will 
reveal itself at his first reverse. Hitherto I have only 
seen exceptional circumstances which favoured a great 
talent'. ... 

“ M. de Bismarck has worked wonders for Germany, but 
you must allow that fate has granted him assistance with which 
he could overcome all obstacles with comparative ease, the 
absolute confidence of the Kiing, the series of victories, and 
lastly a nation which bends to his will like a reed before 
the wind. 

“ And this war which has ended so gloriously will increase 
the nation’s subservience to him.” 

The Emperor reflected a moment, then he said : — 

“ Who knows if a few years hence, especially if this war is 
Prussia’s last, a certain spirit which I have formerly met in 
Germany does not awaken ? There are certain things, certain 
ideas, which are unconquerable . . . except by putting them 
into practice.” 

“ I am afraid I do not quite understand Your Majesty,” 
Mels answered. 

“ This war, like indeed all modern wars, will advance by 
ten years a question which, sooner or later, cannot fail to 
assume an extreme importance in our old and thickly 
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populated continent. I mean the social question. So far 
as I can see, M. de Bismarck has never troubled himself 
about it. He will be forced to do so. But who, either on 
the throne or in the council chamber has interested himself 
in the working-man ? Myself alone ! And if I return to 
power this will be the question which interests me most, for 
the future depends on it. The Chancellor, you will see, will 
realize this too late, and only then M. de Bismarck will 
show whether he is a man of genius, or a cunning diplomat 
favoured by fortune. 

“ Believe me and note my words,” said the Emperor to 
the journalist, “ publish them to-morrow if you like, to 
remember when they were spoken. Not a year, not six 
months will pass after the inevitable denouement of the war 
with Germany, before millions of Frenchmen will look round 
despairingly towards all points of the compass in search of 
a new coup d’etat which shall restore to the country quiet, 
peace, and order I Very few years will pass before the whole 
of Europe will cry out for this saviour whom France will 
seek in a few months. And woe to the world if it fails to 
find him ! ” 

He stared in front of him for a few moments, and whilst, 
witli my heart too full to find expression, I listened with an 
almost religious attention, he said : — 

“ Horrible things will happen in France after the peace. 
They MU be checked — they will be punished — but they will 
not be uprooted, and the horror will return. The hydra heads 
of the monster will reappear incessantly — revolution, in spite 
of the appearance of a deceptive calm, -will be continuous, 
and will linger on indefinitely. Suppressed in one place it 
will break out in another, like a cancer which slowly absorbs 
the richness from blood. Finally, wearying for a moment, 
it will stop, and the ignorant and foolish, who guide the 
State, will believe that they have conquered by moderation 
and by what they call legality. The fools ! And then the 
awakening 1 What before would have seemed the “ Terror ” 
will be mere child’s play 1 . . . And then, though it will be 
too late, they will demand a coup d’etat.” 
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* Napoleon III to Lord Coosley ^ 

Wilhehmhdhe, 7.j^h January, 

Islj dear Lord Covdey, 

It is kind of you to thini: of me and to send me your ne'-vs. 
Your letter gave me great pleasure ; I feel that I ittsin your 
friendship v/hich I value highly- Like myself you must deplore 
the blood v.'hich flo'.vs uselessly in France and the ruins v/hich 
are piling one upon the other. One can only hops that the 
v/ar will end quickly. Give my landest regards to Lady 
Cov/ley, I shall never forget that she v/as the hrst person 
to visit me in my captivity- Accept, dear Lord Cowle;,', this 
token of my sincere friendship. 

N-^OLSOt^. 

On a foggy morning in the December of 1872, the 
Jev/ish journalist &om Cassel came back to Chislehurst 
to see the Emperor once more. As he approached the 
gates of Camden House, an old Scotch ^voman ’.vho 
v/as no longer sane v/as v/aiting at the gates v/iih a 
bunch of broom, calling dov/n on the Emperors head 
the blessings of prosperity and pov/er. 

“When the Emperor had received Mels v/ith his 
accustomed graciousness, he said, ” These fogs are the 
cause of all my discomfort, they stifle me. A fortnight 
of brilliant sunshine such as v/e enjoyed at 'SVilhelrn- 
shohe, and I should be cured.” 

Then, as usual, they discussed French affairs, and 
v/hen Mels said that the hope of an Imperial restora- 
tion had enormously increased of late, the Emperor 
replied : — 

“ Neither more nor less ! It follows a path traced by the 
inexorable hand of Providence, It is a progressive march 
which nothing can stop, for the re-esiahlishment of the 
Empire is an historical necessity,” 

” But, Sire, is it impossible to hasten the pace ? ” 

“ It would be wrong,” Napoleon replied. ” The rivers 
v.'hich flow' most slowly are the most beneficent. The 
^ Repijaied frcsn T/ie Paris Embassy. 
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Republic is a disease for France : twice already the doctors 
have let it gain a foothold ; this time, it seems, it must be 
eradicated. Only then can I or my son cure her effectually. 
And besides how is France to be delivered from these 
charlatans, who would rather tear her in pieces than e.xpose 
their quackeries. I know there is a general opinion that force 
must be opposed with force, that no consideration is due to 
men who place themselves in that position without having the 
courage to submit their actions to the national vote. But do 
they imagine that the age of manifestos will then begin ? 
Have they reflected that if to-day I give to a general the right 
to restore me to the throne, in six months’ time I cannot deny 
him the right to depose me. M. Thiers knows well that at 
a single word from me the flag of the Empire would be raised 
in fifty places at once from one end of France to the other, 
and the Army would recall as if by magic its ancient battle- 
cry of Malakoff and Solferino. But M. Tliiers knows also 
that I will never speak that word ! For I am still the Emperor 
of the French and my first duty is still to consider the interests 
of France.” 

He paused for a moment, then he said : — 

“It is my pride and consolation that I can claim that in 
all my actions and in all my thoughts, I have had one motive 
only, the happiness and greatness of France. I may some- 
times have been mistaken in my choice of means and men, 
but the future Macaulay of my reign will have no difficulty 
in recognizing that that has been the goal of all my actions ! 

. . . And as the democratic form of Empire alone is capable 
of recognizing it, the Empire will be re-established — that is 
certain. It is as certain as that this January fog will be followed 
by clear and brilliant sunshine. 

“ He was silent,” Mels continues. “ I observed that it tired 
him too much to talk and, without letting him notice my 
impression, and to save him the trouble of answering me, 

I recalled to him one by one Wilhelmshohe and all those who 
had had the honour to be associated with him in his captivity. 
Hs listened to me with a kindly smile and with rapt attention. 
Now and then he interrupted me to ask for news of someone 
whom I had almost forgotten. When at last with a full heart 
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and biting my lips till they bled to conceal my emotion, 
I took leave of the Emperor, he raised himself painfully 
from his armchair and said : — 

“ Come and see me often here — or perhaps in France — 
some day. And remember that you gave me your word at 
Wilhelmshohe not to forget me if fortune should smile again 
upon the Napoleons.” 

Then he took my hand. “ Adieu,” he said, “ may you be 
happy, very happy ! ” 

“ Au revoir” I answered smiling, “ au revoir, Sire.” 

“ Ati revoir" he replied slowly, in a voice so low that it 
showed that life was weary in him, and drawing to a close. 

I left Camden House. ... I cannot express how utterly 
sad I felt. Baron Corvisart went with me as far as the iron 
gates. All at once, overcome by a sudden anxiety, I seized 
his hand. 

“ Doctor,” I cried, ” tell me the truth for heaven’s sake, 
how is the Emperor ^ ” 

” You have seen him,” he answered in a strained voice : 
then he left me abruptly. 

” I felt,” concludes Mels, “ that my heart was broken 
and stopped in the middle of the heath ; I could go no 
further. My eyes were full of tears, and hardly knowing 
what I did, I clasped my hands ; but before a word came 
to my lips to raise my soul towards God, the cracked and 
drawling voice of the mad old 'ivoman from Scotland broke 
in upon my thought : — 

“ May the heaven grant ... his most zvonderful gifts . . . 
to Your Powerful Majesty . . . my gracious Lord ! 

“ And the poor woman raised to the skies her bunch of 
yellow broom. I felt they were everlastings.” 




Tm; ui'D IN WHICH Tin: E.mi'euok died in his room at Camden Place 

I’roul a photograph in the possession of Sir Victor Wellesley. 
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Lord Augustus Loftiis to Lord John Russell 

Vienna^ i<)th Aprils i860. 

My Lord, 

I have been confidentially informed by one of my colleagues 
of an interesting and important conversation which he had 
lately held with the French Ambassador at this Court. 

In referring to the policy of the Emperor Napoleon, the 
Marquis de Moustier stated that previous to leaving Paris 
he had had a long conversation with His Majesty on which 
the following is the substance. 

The Emperor Napoleon had observed that when residing 
in England he had been struck by the enormous commercial 
wealth and industry of Great Britain which were the 
foundations of her power and prosperity, and that he had 
often asked himself how it was that France with equal 
elements for commercial greatness still remained far behind 
England in commercial wealth and activity. His Majesty 
had at last come to the conclusion that the advantage enjoyed 
by Great Britain were entirely to be attributed to her insular 
position and to the fact that nature had given her a frontier 
which did not require, as in France, the maintenance of an 
enormous military power to protect it. The military service 
in France, independently of the heavy cost to the nation, 
absorbed annually a very large portion of the male population 
which could be lucratively devoted to reproductive labour. 
It was therefore necessary in His Majesty’s opinion to rectify 
the frontiers of France in such a manner as to render her 
secure from attack and thus enable her to diminish her army 
and her military expense. 

On the south-western frontier. His Ivlajesty observed, 
France was fully protected by the natural frontier of the 
Pyrenees. She had now on her south-eastern fronder acquired 
the Alps as necessary for her safety. The neutrality of 
Switzerland assured her a safe frontier on the eastern side, 
and the neutrality of Belgium proHded for her security on the 
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